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||pj^|}uridertfand|tg efen less;. Tfcea ;b 

type ofor America^ hy$lm*d fflaft $ 
Sci-'jbi^-'virtolie life 'iriylfttUa ‘-atid live the whole time hrUpper Tq 
Newjvrsey. Worst of all arc toe rantings of tfle Tory $ 
;%‘h1>le intellectual' outlbok is founded on the old school tie and 
\vbite man’s burden/’ and his opposite, the passionate radical who has 
fcoHhe fainted: grasp of the immense complications of the Indian political 
ques tion and boils it all dov/n to the oppression of a down-trodden people 
by an exploiting imperialist nation. 

One grows a little annoyed at the ignorance which lumps all inhabi- 
•l-apts of India together simply as Indians, never understanding that there 
rre.a dozen racial divisions and some twenty-seven languages. India, it 
must be remembered, is a vast country, very nearly m big as Europe 
; outside- of Rijssia, and that It has racial, political? and religious mfe r '* 
tehees much greater than any which exist in modern Europe and that the, 
difference in every sense between a Path an and a Bengali is far greater 
tbaxi the difference between an Italian and a Swede. There is too .‘the 
fact that half of India is under a direct but gradually moderating British 
J juk arid that the other half is divided up into some three hundred states 
with absolute rulers anc! varying degrees of independence determined by 
tir indi vidual arrangements of each state with the British Empire. The 
<$€$■ between Moslems and Hindus is one of the generally known and 
feidy accurate .facts although this too has been exaggerated and exploited 
fof far more than it is worth by partisans on both aides of the Indian 
tion. What is seldom, mentioned is the extraordinary range of 
civilization existing within the border* of India—-that there exists side 
iy side all the degrees of human development from enlightened democ¬ 
racy, through bhdrtyrannicai feudalism, to a state of utter savagery, 
.Eew-pcunle, I believe, realize that there exist in the area of Western 
Ghats, b' lytwo or tbre ihours from the civiliza lion of such an enlightened 
Mysore, pdinithc tribes whose members have never been seen 
either by Europeans or byT ndians themselves, small inbred savage who 
arc so sly that they even conduct unseen their exchange of wild spices 
lior salt and hits of doth. 

Countless books have been written about India, yet remarkably few 
'of.them have revealed anything of what India and Indians are like, 
vipikig^ India is a romantic one, bearing very little resemblance .to 
i< y. Kiplmg disliked Indian:; and had an intimate degree of contact 
oily'with those Indians to whom he could condescend. Considering fos 
ewi! iritrdlectiWl andphilosophfc imitations this condescension, like that 
of afctOHt all English of his class, was remarkable. E. M. Forster in A 
PasMge to India revealed more'truth and understanding regarding India 
in one page than Kipling in all- his writings. A great many of the books 
were acciufctop but so dull as to be unreadable and so never reached the 
public outside of India. And nearly every book written about India was 



'» pmtkred sightly farMik$;tic v 'by i$& 
sometimes wholly itivo6n$cious, thrUTzidiam (fo.#: 

^pllcal label) \v<tx$ different -from. Westerners. The old t 
itEast is East ’* is one of the fairest of snap cliches, and 1 as done 
gr&’t Eton through its wholesale acceptance by cortinaoftplace m;adA 
Without ajiy question I have found the Chinese the most ch^mting and 
sympathetic of peoples and the Indians the most quick and intelligent. 
With neither people have X ever felt that I was among si rangers; or (hit 
they were excessively different from the people I grew up with 'in ‘ 

'•-RichlandCouaty, Ohio, ■ ■ ' 

And now what was long needed has come about. Here is a bqokVy^ 
written by an Indian who knows both the West and the East, who knoy^ 
tin United States very nearly as well as he knows India. The auto- 
biography of Jawaharial Nehru is a remarkable book and one the*.;® 
most distinguished books of our tune, but it does not fulfil the sarnq need ; ,;: 
as this one by Knshnalal Shridharani. For mo Shrkiharani has presented 
India through the eyes of an Indian, but in the idiom of an American, 
and so the people in the book, their backgrounds, their customs', their 


traditions, become human and real. Dr. Shridharani knows, as cldciany : 
American or European, that the barriers which separate (If they do 
separate) the Modern India from the Modern America, are wholly ; ‘' V H 
artificial and. superficial. Americans are people, Indians are 


And the tw o are much nearer to each other than either suspects. 


• people,, 

mim 


The portions of the book devoted to political India ate especially 


enlightening from the human point of view, and that is alTimportant in a 
world in which the human element, the brotherly feeling of man forman 
regardless of race, creed, or colour, has been largely submerged by all ; 
sorts of dry or nonsensical political or economic doctriri.es. The .basis? of 
peace in the world and of man’s future happiness and capacity for 
civilization, rests far less upon political and economic doctrine tlmr? 

, upon human understanding. 

Probably the most extraordinary single accomplishment in ihi ; 

remarkable career of Gandhi himself is his achievement in India pf a b 

united national feeling arid the destruction of the racial, 1 ^ reltgioirj, and 
political barriers which separated Indians and paralysed their .struggle 
toward a rebirth of India. What happened in India can and ., xsi 
happen jtx the world outside, if that w r orld is to survive. A people trailed 
in the Hitlerian plulosophy (if it cait be dignified by such i title) cat; 


oxvly be perpetually destructive to the peace and progress of all humanity. 
India has set an example. She is being reborn at a speed which is breath-' | I 
taking. What has happened in India can happen ru the world, Much of 
the story of how it is happening to be found in the: pages of Dr. Shrid¬ 
harani. He does India a great service and he has written a bopk 
anyone seeking knowledge and enlightenment will read with pleasure; 


and excitement. 
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Buddha went to Benares* There, in the palash grov»ss of Sarai 
outskirts of the sacred city, he came upon a throng who hi 
his approach and who awaited his message. After lie had; 
people he said; “ Please do not listen to me because you i 
an authority, or because you think I have something to t 
because you respect my judgment on matters unknown to ; 

He looked then at the highway where other people, ignoj 
the throng about him, passed by. And he added: “ By the 
please do not ignore me because. I am nobody, or bccaus 
authority, or because you think you know as much as I do 
; ; more/* 

Finally, after he had looked aj 
standing before him, he said: “ 
have chosen is of great moment 
something we should act upon.” 


But listetx to me because the thei 
, something we should all thinkia.f 
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?|i^$feji,:'fe’ ty was jji&vci ioi[ us to,.fell. which w&» wjh'.clt, -Siiaj 
clashed tjj$P ptf§f$[ Min: r i wake for hours, a| 
^iiiiii;;iTddrJ%ht-shc had heard the inkling of Ghhtrakkha^n&^ 
astfegoddess .softly crossed our dircshold. 

■- -■%,^ip,poi:',o 'that smutyjr rituals were: observed op-September 16 , *ox £-•- • 
[jbe day of my birth But I was bpm in. little Umt.aUb b^ca^e v ;diiy;f 
mother bad goae back to her village home that September. • 

From die point of yfew of formal religion, our family stood out like a. 
fresh design in the ancient tapestry of India's traditions* Arid Vet it '. as 
quite typical'of the new India which was springing!up at that My 
mother’s people professed the Jaina religion* while oh my 
we belonged to the Vaishnava denomination of Hinduism; Arheiie$m; 
readers will perhaps be interested to know that Gar*iH was-alsa.-t^oif 
the.Vai^hya caste and the.Vaishnava cult. But, unlike Gan'dhfs' family; 
my father had little, if any, regard for formal reUgiod, and- my uncle' ted . 
become an aryasarhajist,.a militant Hindu .reformer..My mptilbr'was. 
deeply devout in her quiet way, but she followed my father^ viewUrS 
seldom went to the temple. 

I remember my father as a haridiome man who’always .earned a itaJE 
in his right hand, not that he needed it, but as a .sort of privp toy.his 
dramatic personality. He prided himself upon being a social cefef who 
laughed at stufly traditions. He was usually surrounded by a-..deyoted 
group of friends, all social rebels themselves, who, after the evening .walk ' 
with mv father, would come to his library and carry on, until the late 
Hours, a. rather one-sided discussion of controversial subjects. A. less- 
determined man might have become conservative with "sa much e#$\n~ 
pressure arbund him, bn t my father’s; cronies in the caste. dejived-ai«ddr|ly. • 
from him instead. ^■ ■■ H'^f' 

At home father always expected to he obeyed, by his 
chiidren, even by -lih ciders. 1 am told that.I occasionally , 

temper; at any rate, I have some tingling recollections of his thorough 
disapproval. But my memory of my father is a fragmentary aud dim,.; 
thing, for he died when I was only eight. He had some^rdinkry 'Swe^ifeb 
from which humans often suffer, but he was taken to Bombay ^o.lxr. 
operated upon by tlie best physicians. 1 remember when the *eiegvai v 
■amyed with the hews that heno move. The grief around his home 
was perhaps extraordinary . The whole clan - felt as if it had lostTts 
leader; and there was no consolation for my mother. .For days -she '.'wept 
and- refused to eat and then, fipally, ip. sorrow one night, she cut >ff the 
luxuriant ftair that hung down her back like a soft black mantle—a:; if 
her beauty had been for His eyes and his alone and there were.no lodger 
my u&es for it. When we saw her unfamiliar appearance in the rnortupg, , 
■we;cried as we had not since my father, died. ' 

My mothOiV shdness and memories of past happiness were gradually * 
replaced by tier family tasks and other responsibilities. She was the w 
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'Ipipwii a.;iedp.ard - 'w{!-:h tejiarc haa##* 

|pj. r v dc:noi reca-Ta tine when I'mvNthe^pi'iest. alone*. 

a a^er^r pf devotee a \^bo ebani in tjx^ hone^ 

.tie' ruler of the State had faith in the;-ancient^ powers. fee . 
ll.ihat ?j|?s ministers consul ted hi u occasionally. I always liked to gaze, up:; 
jvky-seraping figure, .with the timel heard unfurled on his chest- 
Bid my sister arid I were'fender of his cooks and of his kitchen, which 
Wi’ap^ih'cxhaustibk storehouse of sweetmeats. 


looking back on my boyhood ! have the feeling that time stood still. 
at’Jiinagadli, pn the. border Jine between the old and the new, where the 
Jf]ia^i : ^rKie(J;a!id the modem world began. Most of the grooms of the 
for instance, belonged to a baptcha tribe of gipsies who 
j gmerally led a normal life —normal from a caste Hindu point, of ytewr~> 
but who occasionally slipped back into their tribal ways', V£e children 
i , Were not avowed to cultivate the baptchas, both because they were sup- 
posed -o have weird ways and also because they were our servants. We 
7 ,Jypc ever forbidden to play with their children, but since they were 
't]>c only available playmates around our bungalow’ which stood so far 
‘ V’tro’ay'i the heart tvf the city, we often vanished from the house to play 
g ivith cthose' :Other children 1 whom our elders considered beyond the 

'.a(,. . ' 

1 had a special friend among them, Lakkbu by name. He was die son 
ofShe tnhe ? S'-headman, and he broodingly looked forward to the time 
wheri he would be the chief. I once found him burying his fingernail 
cuvtings under a tree, and when I questioned him he replied that the 
. devil hr heFi often reminded his wards to save cheir nails. <v It will be 
0 rimS” : he explained, to fmd mine if I bury them all in one place.' 5 
One night he took me to the tribal shrine to watch his father conduct 
o ceremony which even Lakkhu was not allowed to-see. With the excep¬ 
tion - of die children the whole tribe was there, the inert sitting oh one side 
and the women or the other. Lakkhu darted behind a mil and pulled 
h : :$m down beside Mm. 1 saw that the shrine was under a neom tree, and 
thar the headnian was sitting in front of it shaking his shoulders to the 
t empo oi a tomtom; apparently he was trying to capture the mood of 
tiicmmk. Suddenly he leapt into the air and began to tremble violently 
as if possessed. The tempo increased and he.'began to chant a music 
dchded by followers. Then the bapicha. chief'picked up an iron chain 

’ • ...» ’•«. ■■ I • 5* I, l.n** urSf.rlnM 


,Wnd'begatt'-'to'.'fiail. his.back-with it, his arms going like a windmill. Mean- 


-whiie others were painting a goat and decorating it with fiov-ers. Sud¬ 


denly the seized, the goat, and in an instant of orgiastic frenzy, 

.crushed the life out of the little animal. As a properiv brought-up' idiiidu 
X had never even seen-a piece of meat in ray life, let alone io pain Ml 
; • h prelude to a creat ure's death; I fob'ted. It was a scandal, and my unde 
almost discharged the .haptcha leader- for his son’s implusc to shovv me 
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to ergo?' the spectacle 'to a certaiiv extern, 
fny ami martyrdom.. ^' baffling against thefuahy sera&cjLO.us 


;^iat : .pijiyed up and down my thigh. The Urahiiihi mmU.atof.hiy tmek, 
v;m next: tried bis skill on me, drew a picture of the toe instead of th#, 
^ic*fepfeh. ? Thcn ’he took-his‘dravi>ing to the pear tree ancl nailed it on the 


p:**feak ; Fie wis not to he outdone by the Moslem ** hhyor.” He drove the 
deeper .kid deeper into the trunk and with each stroke he bared hh 


teeth / pleasantly and as.nr.red me, " Now, Bdubhai, you must 
bo .feeling’ better.'” Suddenly overcome by pain, I made so much noise 
tlfei the crofed felf Irack, freshly impressed. 

fFhen came the gipsy chief’s turn. Unceremoniously he bent over my 
Toot, drew the poison into his mouth, spit it out, drew more in and spit 
u pub Even l was silent in tribute to this drastic treatment*. Wbqu the 
' U vaii&tisfied .hat I looked better , he stepped aside. The tableau 


mpy 


Stroke fep then, but die kidid$|e went away contented, A flash of true 

K ihde^tanding had been revealed by the baptcha, while India’s tradi-- 
.. .....idjjfe hk<l been placated by the pictures and the child had certainly 
Differed. It was a good show by all standards. 

Mv encounter with the scorpion made me the object of special ftttei;- 
tioB that day. t was given presents - and had several visitors, The finest 
aj$$0 was my uncle s promise: of a ride on one of the royal 
cVrphants. Until then I had only enjoyed the privilege of tiding one of 


: fhe tour Shetland ponies from the Nabob’s stables. I had named him 
fe fUlu, although his official name was Murad; for the Nabob’s initial w&; 

M and lie had ordered that ail ids horses should have names which began 

, with an M. 

f ,, I had had the romantic experience of riding in the Nabob's gold-arid - 
e>Ive,r carnage driven by eight hordes, too, but the elephant ride was 
\eally (^aufelinary. When the day finally came, b wasn’t as happy gdn 
. ocdision as I had anticipated. I felt just like a castaway in a small boat 
cn the high seas and was actually sea-sick. 

MS boyhood days were .filled mere ,bv Nature than by Man. The trees 
5 and ihe■ vibes'that curled around the tree-trunks were hke living creature;? 

; tb fefe* I remember my pair of fkntail pigeons, whom f called Kcekoo 
fc and Kookee,. and often a squirrel named Shuttle made a warm bulge 
und< r my coat. > t * ) [ V } / 1 

If ie deiisc jungle?? around us as well as the xhountain gorges Wte alive 
with 4 " outlaws ** ‘in tlio^e days—at least"so I was told when X inquired, 
about the -pres-jnee of a guard at our compound gate every night. In 
; -Tao - fe' ; there were two of these sentries who took turns, both ot them 
^Ja^dr^tely .^quipped with a sword, a lance, and a revolver. They told 
••’.tales dutfiiWs, and naturally they allowed thcr ^elyes plenty- 

• .■■rvyjm'&j: exaggcriK'tkm, for what - I renpeiuber now is the; legend that, these 
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ncscrft of j) 
to warn i 


tvhat is known in 


who seldom crowed' their ib 
they -.did—-were as much of 
American child. I remembe 


to me 03 they \ 
■■■■■■Pllt I experienced 
>nd my aunt took me along on one of th 
p Moslem official Our hostesses appeare 
les. and as dainty and as pale, 
iber my first photograph. We spent days g 
fy brother and I had new suits, and my 
i made oat of dark blue velvet, with the t 


^ hix momiiigs each week I went to a grade school- in a tonga, abrf a 
tonga also brought mo home. Then I was sent to the high school where, 
m a class of & hundred and fifty, I felt oppressed and lost. But % had ether 
nmractiom, tor I had developed a passion for drawing and 1 anerir 
•every spare moment with.my paint box and d*awing paper.'- 1 discovered 
the papaya tree whoso silhouette k one of GodV finest creations. I 
covered hundreds of pages with pictures of the sun rising bd -voen tnmhA 
am peaks, and of the- moon littering through the neem frees. But m / 
*5* Was a hu *f ***^8 of the entire procession of the 
.Nabob s toarnage cerer4ony*-dcx>haiats and horses and uobJemcn aiid 
dancing girh and! alii 

_ With increasing frequency, I began to skip my classes and, after n . cals, 

. go out to the garden behind our bungalowto spend undisturbed 
noons m a world of my own. I had another creative urge -a hobby of 

mokrnsr totfa fmrnPti.U r ....... .• . y A 





used to'tie. thelargehay.- I had my ,M /d 
' but;.my ;: Aa«ds', I xtt&d.i 

£,yftfc, my' tedtb. (believe' it ox not), and tMist thtjuuft into^y^ 
bffee* traps, bnd-cAges, cuvhinctbutfcb;, and other' objects. Stitt another 
' hobby as to carve swans and ducks out of the rliecwt^hautn-'tvfitidfi .lay 
tii tidy pih s for the. carpenter* who used it to polish the -royal coae|eat 
Then there were hours of dreaming m a ehampak tree. Jt was An 
I. place. The fragrant yellow ftbWcrs and the rustling leaves laughed 
at Who glued ihemselves to desks 10 learn the era&y English 

language. Afternoons mellowed into ever::lugs, before I realised it., and 
ihen those red twilights reluctantly slid behind the dark blue, of night. 
J.t;\das at night before going to bed that our real joy came—a treat I used 
h look foiward to all day. Story-telling is an important institution and a 
•• 4rt 'in’-India,. and' m many cases the only carrier of culture, / whs 

ipr*4culariy fortunate; for the two guards at the compound gate -knew 
gfoauch beautiful tore as the Taj Mahal. Both were ancient, and as 
&$§ 4s-professional story-tellers. They were Mohammedans, and mpft 


of L ieir stories were from the Arabian JVighfj,ov from other Arabic and 
TV;foian sources. V/e used to sit under the Indian pear tree in our front 


: $ard& The • moonlight, shimmering through the foliage, would play hHe- 
aad-seek on the Jamadar’s fastidious beax*d, and romantic words would 
poor iottb until T would fall asleep, Then my aunt would corac out and, 

. take .me to bed. • ’., v - ■ .■ #f,Ty,. 

■'iNeither of them was a match for my grandmother who, although tin- 
• 'lettered, - knew the Indian epics, Ramayam and Mafiabharata, by heart 
ana who could relate alt the stories in all the Pur anas. She also knew The 
Ocean t,f ftihs* the world-famous Fables of Hitopadesha and PanchaUinira , 
■r.v.lthd- even the endless adventures of Vikrama the Great, I learned moro 
from her than from my school, the impersonal vastness of'which % had 
come to detest. Shu wAs in her eighties, a tiny tyrant whon* the Entire 
faiaily quoted r.nd obeyed. Every major social event had to be presided 
f <>ver by her, and every little detail had to be brought to her for approval. 
•1 recall that she claimed occasional .visitations.-from the spirit of one of 
/; her ancestors, and that a man who could break wild horses trembled at 
mmj yv ratio But otherwise she was the proverbial grandmother who 
tolerated every prank of the small fry. Her bedtime stories were my Ikst 
real Initiation into the imaginative .and the creative. 

Ad this had become my actual school, and my forma! education 


suffered correspondingly- When the examinations.. came, X had very 
■ little idea what they were all about. I did well enough in languages, 
Gujarati and English, and in drawing—-bat in mathematics . . . In 
desperation I handed in a blank math paper with a -scribbled appeal to 
the examiner to give me the ten marks reserved for cleanliness. ,1 wr&ie 
a po^in on my science paper. The result was that I failed. 

, This personal academic tragedy was fortunately overshadowed by the 
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up Idling *: bmriatiou of * he'Nabob who had'now 6* 


frfte, For a ripe all wot w^l # *mf pty uk$|e tfeht abhui. f 
-,... tiiiccu' fc)k #yw ruler was so curiously 

xtJw-^e^n^raitti| he invited bVfrknds and many of the state bificMs t-6’ 
ptend;a-m»rmge ceremony between U> favourite male dog kid nk ., 
favourite bitch, and an elaborate procession was actually staged i-i cdle- " 
prate the legalisation ot t!.ds aiurial couple. Ovfr faniily, along with those 
of other officials of the State, received a silver-plated tray lade 1 
sweets as a souvenir of the happy event. But all this'festivity was quickly * 3f f 
replaced by the intrigues which are so characteristic of a djas ge * 
regime in India, and my uncle was one of the rrdnov casualties 
. Then began the return to Bhavmgar. • 

dhe route from Junagadh to Bhavnagar ran through my bfrlVplacey 
Umrak, where we had to stop, of course, to see another of my nmuerot 7 S : 
niaternal uncles. In fact I had begun a visit of indefinite du/*iibu |n/ 
Umrala, My uncle there was a sort of money-lender, a modest private 
baijier. He was respected by the town, anc! his general store uvfr the hub 
ol umrala* The wheat and sugar-cane farmers who from 'miles around ’ ‘1 

r , 'iirna In i-m.w. _ ..1. ___ n t . ... '. 


Cfune vo town for a change of scene and on lousiness visited niy uncle’s ,; 


tatchen lor refreshment? at noon. Until evening they lingered iji-.lrfe 
store, fifteen to twenty at a time, dallying over their bargains in stzdLi, , 44 
oo6, and clothing. There was another very definite attraction., One*of 
om blind relatives, aged and venerated (many blind men in India ale 
addressed as “ divine-eyed ”) } was always there to give then, food lor M 
thought, learned in the Jaina philosophy, he had dedicated. T4s' 
charitable; enterprises- He inspired confidence in all who came in cbii* 
tact with nun, the rush contributing to whatever retorm he happened to 
he heading, and all available eyes volunteering to do his huge corie&f 
por deuce and to read aloud to him. Although blind, he was the uest-read 
man in tfrni area, a. sort of living newspaper. It was he who brought $hfc 
Gindin movement to Tjmrala, a 

.... h j f a,hkvacl * ? n<5 ’ 8 moor’s home-town is caUed mosal, which means 
~ 4t ; ,t y° J are a • siting nephew from out of towny especially from a tiear- 
jv 'afy, you become a nephew not only of your own uncle but of evefv^ 
body. What is more, you become the object of girts and affeotkm hot 
only from your mother’s people, but from the whole coiumunitv. Thus A 
small visitor Iron. a neighbouring city will be addressed as «little 
nephew by all the elders, both Hindu and Moslem. He will get at leas* 
one free haircut from the village barber, a gift package from the candyl 

tlonm' 3 1"T W f“. a Cmema « !n tow «• And if one is a new addi 

dfonlr hv bwmc **f 7 S family circle, then one b invited to 

dinner by the Magistrate and the Head Master. 

J”Ji my ‘f a ‘ Kar * o! ? was more indelibly impressed by other 
S?T C0m,ect,o ?. w “ hthis visit ‘ One of these tm the floodin the 
tbaur Rivei, a peculiar type ol deluge which is known in that part 











county m ftcoiflarin the 

ttSiiifbd’C M the horse-hood becaate It. is swifts' ahd sntil 
uwfray horse. Although there bead not been a drop Otjj 
cipaifi-in the higb iul|a%'Oidr i 

r -pic ! .|ic#^'came lijfce a colt rnshifcgto a'mate, ami as impredictaWy. : $owe 
: .;..,..fifty bathers : amt waahdtoeii-were dimmed. " 

H). V'Vnbrher event which made a lasting impression on my mmd.was the 
of-one of itiy' girl cousins on my mother**; side, who was just / 
•' v at the time, and as perfect, and beautiful as a Grecian. vase. Th|$ 

Imidea was ‘the- pride and joy of her family, and all had-high hopes for 
htr>,®| uricanmonly fortunate lnarriage was hut' part of tjhfir expects 
y'Vfic&s for l'udira. Indira fulfilled these expectations, but not in the way 
tht' people around her might have wished. For she decided to become a 
Jaina pun instead, and ro enter a sisterhood unsurpassed in rigours and 
:etklvri. 

, y'.Thr eight-day ceremony v/as held at Umrala, and our friends and 


fojarfves.outdidi themselves in. the Hindu custom of giving the votary a 
4®/ ta$te of allthe. happiness in thus world—the last taste of life’s sweet yet- 


§ | li^cenhscn^om, of the earth’s sensual yet normal enjoymen^.. She 
padded in. priceless and special chefs raised mosques, arid 


tmxiareni of deUdou3 food.in front of her* Riding on an elephant, Indira 
- 14 hvew silver corns' to the beggars and urchins. Then* on the eighth day, • 


y a fetg jirdccssipn of jam* monband nuns Sowed.-through thp town and 
the temple where .the'family" favourite wa* waiting in all-her 
V maidenly glory to be initialed. Around her was every one of her cousins. 


M with tear* drooping from his eyes; .hex parents were too wfj§ to 
1 .'make a. sound. In a pouf of scarlet silk she vanished into an ivory door¬ 
way; r fhe ceremony went on for two hours inside, while the group, some 
| with grave hearts, waited-pafiently "on the temple steps. When she finally 


- y; emerged, as a benediction to her parents, I could., hardly bciicv’e rny 
eye$, A simple white robe had replaced her flamingo sari,, all her glorious 


irepl 


biack hsUr had been shorn 00“, a.ud on her face rested a, 
r vyas an anointed one now, a volunteer in God’s servi 


serene smile. She 


godly cruelly to her parents, X thought And my youthful mind cried 


.''L^ anted violently to get away from the scene where • the- Hath had 
, / changed places with the spirit before my very eyes, the here-and-now 
pV^'wriih the hereafter. The long*a>vaitcd journey- to Biiavnagar, -therefore,, 
caiuy as a welcome relief. Yet, on the train, my thoughts reverted again 
apcl again to Umrala where I had witneased this sacdfi.ee-*—a sacrifice, 
which ihy Hindu heart could understand but my brain'could'not grasp* 
•p I wa. a child of the earth, earthyin roy expectations, and it ad appeared 
so futile to mO. ¥/as the-world to be renounced, or to be stormed and 
. ' . ' ' : 

The prospect of seeing my mother made me forget Indira, During the 
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i\h0 ’hem at I;'had see. 

"m a year. But nowfhenfwas ajo^ibiKty of iking with} 

’ *VVhen W$ reached rtbavnagar, however! v/e-were fold that! 

ystother had not yet returned from., a .p^rixhage. The an^ts^d'v.ery. 
■'(/vkdy demised, the ihsiitutxot) .of.tfiS pilgrimage which ordained that the 
Hindu who had v/orshipped personally at the four sacrtxlVbrhi\js. ?f.India, 
was indeed inagmfied, both in 'this -life and- in ib.e' incarnations, to cormv 
yWt is so rigniheant about the pilgrimage to the four sacred .Hindu; 
shrines k that between these four points almost the entire kite^Msh^pd' 
of In&a is spanned, from top. to botthni and. across the wings. (The dUH 
iihe .of. I exa.«, I tihink, comes jpea,cest. to- the shape of India.) 
ip the snow-capped northern Himalayas, stands at the opposite of 


Indian length from liameshwar in the sun-stricken south. 


Indian peninsula narrows to a point, and the island of Ceylon fronts in 
thy blue. .In. crossing from Dwarika in the west to Kashi in the east oh^ 
coven; most of India's breadth, but docs not, however, entirely 'exht^itisi , 
it. Urns the pilgrim has every opportunity to experience AU-fcadia, 
which is about two-thirds the size of the United States* and which ‘bfi : 'r 
fully as varied a climate, and, by coming in touch with the 
processions of India’s 3110,000,0000 people who are also at;lending the 
four* religious melas or fairs, to rise above provincialism. v 

My mother's homecoining liad been expected days before, and I soon 
realised that the household was worried about her. It was then that I 
heard the name Gandhi for the first time, a name which was more aiid 
more in the convetsatiou of my elders, i could not fail to learn that a 
pe^on named Gandhi was the cause of my mother’s unexpected delay; 
my fot inactions to the Indian hero, therefore, were those of an. uhv 
happy boy who feared an enemy to his happiness. We scon learned the 
truth. Soujc nationalist patriots who had not yet understood the nom 
violent spirit of the Mahtttrfiaks warfare had dynamited the railway 
bridge near Viratngam and brok<m tl-e telegraph .wires. To our great 
relief and joy my mothei readied home safely neverthdefa; and vvri; 
ypent days and evenings listening to stories of her far-tiung experiences- 
My contentment, was gradually transformed by the new nationalist 
fervour that my mother imd brought back from her tour. She had md& 0 : 
received the vision of All-India, and the ancients who devised* the 
... pilgrimage must have been exceedingly happy among themselves.th^to: 
& die Lord, as thousands pf mothers ?md fathers returned ’A 
ihim the four melos with the news that they lived on a beautiful kite (hat 
was not floating. “ You shall go to a nationalist school, KrishnrdaL” my 
mother said. “ I shall give one of my two sons.” 


HH 


It was a Well-known boar ding school she.had selected, on th$ outskirts 
of Bkaynagaiy so that I could come to visit her week-ends! ' 


The morning came when - my uncle announced that the tonga was?! I 
remdy tb catiy mewway. .1 went to my mother’s ..ooufto bow to. her and 
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pries rwas holding forth .in the distanc e - A fcircrttjpB 
|fe/y/hich I took in with, a nervous look, was ■&&: present.}|M$; 
gWctf at my prospective in-laws was returned by them with ii^wl$r» 
m a battery of gazes that went right through me. My listers whispered 
that the young bride-to-be was with my mother in her chamber, The ; 
stage was all set for my bethrothal to a girl who was pretty aiid higi^v ; 
ranking and rich, they assured me. All I had to do was step up the )#M! 
ceremonial stool, alone, and be anointed by the priest to the accompani- |j/ 
meat qf the Rig Vedic chants. With the instincts fostered by mv;febql 
school' 'I realized that nothing, short of a scene could save.-me-,this 
It is not pleasant to dwell on f e encounter I had with my in]tctid«b^ : --av| ; i 
father-mdaw. Yet my relatives p rsisted and made one lln^J attempt tel. $ 
mar.vy ; me off, this time to a millionaire’s daughter. When that fell 
through, they gave me up as a. hopeless case. ■ '*§$ 

I was steadily drifting away from the old ways, from religious tradi¬ 


tions and caste conventions, and I was• developing.a dee.pr-sea.ted dislike - s ' i r ••,; 


"the overpowering superstructure of Hindu, social life. I began to avoid ■ 




rny family, and, I no longer attended caste dinners, nor did Ipay resp*> 
to trie caste’s numerous social observances. I protested against the eairiy 
niarilage of any member of the family simp’:/ by not. attending. I wanted \ 
to be a good Hindu, always, but of the year A.n. 1925* not 1925 ilO, 

I take no special pride in this, because India has so many new-model 
Hindus to-day that. I will look old-fashioned when I go home. But I did 
do u very revolutionary thing for those days, I fraternized, wi$h tyifo 
uhtbuchable friends, with the toleration if not the approval of rny peopic* 

My mother died when I. was fourteen. Cynicism vvas-.foreign to hcr^ f 
lovely soul, and I would have been -anything she wanted, I thiiik.dvYb’: 
saw each other clearly before we died, she in her illness and I in grief 
I was home from school and was allowed to sit beside her, as she wished. 

Day after clay she lay there on. a snow-white bed, as beautiful as over, t;, 
against a background of her long black hair which had grown agaia to- 
reach her knees. She looked like a Hindu goddess awaiting a rendezvous ■, 
with Yaraa, the god of death ! She would clear the room of everyone ; ‘ 
else, arid He there serenely holding my hand. Day and night I sat with 
her; apparently that was all she desired. When the curtains were fir»ally 
drawn, I thought at. first, that the physicians had made a mistake and . 
come to a-hasty conclusion. > : 

1 went back to boarding school and more and more it became rny 
home. I preferred, to stay there even during vacations.; for my people 
M Bhavnagar and I were satisfied xiot to waste any more emotion over 
each other for the time being. Instead the headmaster welcomed me 
0 * 3 $ Home. Also I was coming more and more under the influence of , 
a magnificent specimen of Sikh manhood and a mail of 
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o cover :<ytry'single definite fround: Comps 


.. v ill . 

Uymbg^io cover:Wtry putgie detimte sound; Gompar 
.. any amount of •<&nfusk>ti can ^Ijtfully t?e ‘ gjqpectl^ 

N \vitH.¥^^h spellings* But apart from the spelling detours, I wentahead 
\^t 'f\inoiis speed. •; ■ ', 

T wkz seventeep when I completed. my seven high-school years 
Dalisfemartiurti Then a decisive choice confronted me. On the one hand 
was my lawyer-unde’s cordial invitat ion to join a “ Government 
institution **; he gilded the suggestion with a tacit promise to send me 
to England to study law. On (he other hand lay my unadorned impulse 
to join Gandhi’s national university at Ahmedabad and undergo d 
training which would be more useful to my country. The idea that' 
Gandhi, one of our Vaishya caste, was showing the British tike Way out of 
India had captured my school-boy mind. It was Such an ironical twist 
of history I For it had been a Vaishya, trader who had shown , Vasco da 
i Gama in 1494 the way around the Gape of Good Hope and charted his 
course to India, Vasco da Gama reached ‘Calicut and opened a sea lane 
to the Indies which soon was more important than the ancient silk and 
spice route. Although still a backslider from caste, I felt 1 hat even an 
I insignificant Vaishya should not miss a chance to help expiate the error' 

I of one of our fittemth-ccnrtrry brothers. 

Gandhi’s university, known as Gujarat Vidyaplth, Was in ^Vhmedab'ad 
and situated on the ovely banks of the S&bram&ti River. Farther up the 
.stream is Gandhi’s ashrama, where the so-called Saint of the Sabramad. 
resided, and beyond the ashrama is the Government prison named 
Sabramati Jail. On the other side of the university, which is modelled 
I after Oxford, is the noisy city of Ahmedabad, the largest textile centre 
of India, a sort of Indian 'Manchester; the smoke-filled gloomy sky of 
Pittsburgh always reminds me of Ahmedabad. But across the river where 
we studied^ the evenings were incomparably peaceful and beautiful. 

Although some of India’s best scholars had gathered at Gandhi;’ 
university, I 'did-not particularly ei^oy attending the classes which l 
found dull and unduly serious as we pondered the fate of India, What X 
enjoyed most were the occasional visits from Gandhi, and I especially 
remember his discourses on *' The Sermon on the Mount” I think Uiat 
no other contemporary is better qualified to teach dial most Christian 
parjfc of the Bible. Gandhi is a Hindu, and yet he honours Chrisfiaraty* 
Islam, Zoroastrianism, and Sikhism equally. Our group represented aib 
these faiths, and we lived together in that peculiarly Indian solidarity 
that lies like velvet.under all the lace of India’s delicate situations. 

I used to go to Gandhi’s ashrama almost every evening to attend 
prayers and to meet visitors, of whom, there was an mending procession. 
These busy precincts were in those days the real headquarters of the 
.nationalist movement, and I had the exciting opportunity of observing 
the inner circle at close raiige. 
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Gandhi was covered with flowers and kumkum now, like a Hdrse pf V ’ 
Sacrifice, and the chosen sixty were no longer privileged, except in line 
of march. For the sea of -humanity was thudding at our heels. Every day 
of the march found us followed by fresh thousands, to whom this wa^'. % 

a re-enactment of Buddha’s ancient journeys, but for a modem purpose. ■ 

I was assigned to a group of speakers who parted from the -caravan 
long enough to talk to villagers along the route of the great march. Wc 
addressed farmer-labour rallies and organized them for the eventual 
Gvi l-disob edience campaign, it was during these excursions into the 
country that at last I came lace to face with India’s dire poverty. The 
Salt March terminated at Port Daridi where, our speaking engayements 
ended, we fell into line again. It was at Port Dandi that Gandhi picked ; 
up a pinch of salt from the ocean shore, a signal to the entire nation to 
embark on a bitter resistance to the obnoxious salt monopoly of the 
Government. Reports began to pour in from all over the country that 
the response of the masses had surpassed nationalism’s fondest dreams,: 

The " reign of terror had also begun. Thousands were arrested and # 
secures wounded or killed. Vet neither Gandhi nor any member of ou,r G G 
Ahmed a bad group was arrested. To prevent us from becoming too 
ittached to Port Dandi, Gandhi moved us to Karadi, a near-by village. 

It Wit there that Gandhi was arrested. In the dead of night, like thieves 
they came and stole him away. The scene is stamped on my soul for ever, 
and I have done my best to describe it for others in my own language. 

Gandhi had appointed Abbas Saheb Tayvabji as our next chief. 

Under his leadership we started our projected raid on the Government 
Salt Depots at Dharasana, but before we could leave our camp, all off 
us were rounded up by the police and hustled away to Jalalpur to face •• • ' . 
trial. On May 12, after exactly two months of marching, we were 
arraigned before a magistrate. Along with the other members of the 
original sixty, I pleaded guilty of deliberately defying the Salt Act and 
requested a in^ximuni sentence; we pointed out that otherwise, we should 
be there again and for the same reason. Each of us was sentenced to three 
months’ imprisonment and removed to Sabramati Jail in Ahniedahad - 
the jail which in our student days silently spelled our future. 

My imprisonment brought me many precious things For one thing, + 
it came as a much-needed rest to all. of us. We could at least have , 
enough sleep if not enough food. But the relief it awarded our minds was 
much more valuable than the rest it bestowed on our bodies. There was 
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(O'trae, Gandl i is right.” 

At Nashik, three male members of my family came to see rat in 3 
group, and the daughter of one of the prison officials who needed 
Gujarati lessons for her school examinations was allowed to taLe iesshtts ' 
from-me. Otherwise I was completely cut off from the outside world. 
But at Nashik we were allowed to receive books, and soon hundreds of 
books—non-political, of course—were seat to us. I have never packed; 
so much reading into such a short time as 1 did during those two months. 

I finished a book every other day for a while, in addition to the Shake¬ 
speare assignments from a co-prisoner professor who held classes for ’ us : 
in the compound. An American friend in India sent us several back ' 
numbers of J tuc Story and True Confessions, but we were such good ; 
Gandhi boys we would not look at them. They became great favourites 
of the guards, however, who if' they could not read English were able to 
.enjoy the pictures. 1 \i j, i tt 

Although tve were allowed freedom in the compound during the day, 
we were, locked up in separate cells before 7.30 p.m. There w as a small 
windo w high up in the wall from which only a tiny dark fragment of the 
sky could be seen. I had my favourite stars, and with the aid of a sicad j 
mirror, once in a while caught the reflection of some stray star, and 
wondered what might be its name, which was difficult to decide without ig 
knowing its relative position. A cat used to come-at night and glare at me ' 
from across the iron bars, with the curiosity of a child gazing at a caged ‘ 
monkey in a zoo; and I missed the sight of animals. I missed tire chirping 
of the birds and the iaughfer of children, and the face of v. otnan md the 
merrymaking of schoolboys, f missed the cock’s heralding of the dawn 
when X was awakened by the harsh prison bell, I missed the lush .greed!' 
trees, and I missed those pin!: grasstlowera which flushed the foce of tiie 
good earth when she looked at the sun. 

Only the green tunnels of a banyan tree, which curved above 
prison walls, could be seen from our arid quarters. One day, as I was 
Walking toward it, childhood memories of the banyan tree at (Wsgudh 
breezed into my parc hed thoughts. When 1 was finally allowed a noth- ' 
book with numbered pages and a fountain pen, I poured my memories 
into a play called The Banyan Tree. The action took place in the cycle ofV, v„ 
day and a night, twenty-four hours of India, mid the banyan trie- was 
the main character. 1 covered the margins with illustration.;, to the ‘ 
djvtrs-on of my fellow prisoncre, and then I read it aloud to th 01 in 
Gujarats; It made the rounds of die other wings of the jail, and dfe 
rejjutauon of my prison brain-child had reached the outside world of 
Gujarati literature before I was released. Later on, Kaka Kalekar, 6 t 



avittpreface; 

t\ti} ©a^i/ramurti pu'Wl^ed it, ; ,X^nr' : still enormously 
~p, van tree. r &vcn critic! ''hail^'^chobt cfiilarm ; now- lugfcjpy^, 
•>^d. forth frptii school as -part of their r^uired'^ading, and others, the. 

op- y^t, read.it for fun. In several' filthifies iti Gujarat I 
h^VeJbuod it has made friends with the youngest child as well as with the 
bearded grandfather. No author could ask .for more, 
f , One ihorninsr, while on his usual inspection tour, the prison superin- 


y v feudal came bad: to my cdl a second time to look at me again because 
iffe^ remembered noticing that I had lost a great deal of weight (fifteen 


pounds). He said 1 was still growing, and needed more food. He added a 
’?><|i5sart of milk to my prison fare. In gratitude 7 immediately succumbed 


Wwk mv-ww ^ ’> <*P!P * JppipK ..... ....... ,, MPM . ., 

V 'hospitalized. The whole thing would not be worth recalling, except that 
it wt. 3 in the hospital that I came face to face for the first time with the 


ta a minor illness of some kind, and went from bad to wor s e until I was 


inmates charged with everyday and non-political crimes. It was the 
;£kvve mment policy to segregate the politicals from the criminals, so that 
high partitions were raised between our wards. The run-of-the-mill 
la whiskers were not even allowed a glimpse of the conscientious 
prisoners, the excuse being that “ the politicals excite the .others.-’* And, 
u truth, many of the near-sighted wine-<vomen-and-song offenders 
XX thought the 'Gandhi-wallahs v/ere merely out to-save them from punish" 
■•'merit.for last night’s assault and battery. In the hospital I also discovered 
that one of the members of our group had been enjoying unwanted 
privileges. It turned out that he was a spy planted in our midst and that 
•-. "he,had been prevailed upon by his employer* to go through hardships 

i... . •;_*-i. ... _■■'.'■■.■ 




^’^fb'us to.gain our confidence. 


It was hard to carr y out the segregation in all walks of prison life, and 


|fe. b\ the hospital the field was open to pass the time of day. I was fascinated 


by their stories. Some of their life histories were as hair-raising and blcod- 
curdling as mystery stories, while some of their accounts of prison 
.;c£ii#uc» made me beat the mattress in rage l gathered as many stories 
; . as possible, and at night the thought of their inhuman treatment kepi me 
m> awake and tossing. As soon as % was released I wrote a small novel entitled 
:: .l Shall Kill the Human in You! drawing upon the accounts I had collected 
. /-‘dm my down-and-out companions. The.British authorities proscribed 
the book promptly, and confiscated m many copies ns they could. But 
I -merely because it was forbidden, my purple prose was in demand and, 


m 


financially, out of the red. 


, I 'wa^hlmosr reluctant to leave the Nashik Prison, and the ovations in 
Nariuk and Bombay jarred on. the mental tranquillity we had so dearly 
purchased within the four walls of the prison. I deliberately a rrived in 
Bhavnagar a day earlier than I was expected, thus perversely depriving 


vuy people of the joy of welcoming the home-cornin', hero. 

After a fortnight of rest I was back in the thick of the,fight, on. duty 


I am,- 
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Viramgarft and then at AhlWbtb&d. Beff >m I could he a 
tki GaiHihr 4 rwdn' .(Lord 'Haiif^x)" ; Tru.ce was■ signed,- arJ 
fed’ : rccrbits returned to our former hitsihess iulife. There, W$$ 
.-'However.. The- annual session of the victorious Gongixvss Party 
was soon to be held at Karachi, and I was elected one of the ddegates 
/; jfrotn Karh&vadL I had also a newspaper assignment to cove# 
triumphant rally. , ■•'■-,• ' ■" " -K; 

A magic city had arisen almost overnight from the dust of KarachivS 
outskirts. I had free access to President Patel’s camp, where Gandhi 
and Nehru also resided. I sat in oil several conclaves of the high 
command, but during the plenary session I had to take ray place along' 
with the delegation from Kathiavad. Once in a while, therefore 1 used 
my Press card and slipped into the more strategic enclosure of 
newspapermen. vl 

A few months after the Karachi Congress, Gandhi departed 1 ' for 
London as the sole representative of the nationalist organization to -he. 
second Round Table Conference. The Indian leaders who remained at 
home and we Gandhi page-boys made some effort to consolidate the ; 
nationalist gains, but, by and large, the country lapsed back to normal 
life pending the result of the London deliberations. 

Decommissioned for the time being, but still wearing my Gandhi cap. 


m 


I returned to the business of getting ahead with my •writing. The Banyan 



group of us formed a committee to do something 

/ibput'it. • ■ ■ , **;/*,•: 

r i he fact that the modern stage was still in its infancy was more or iels 
true of-All-India, and yet we Gujarati playwrights were ready to admit 
that the Bengalis and the Mara this had made great strides. Not rhat 
India had no great theatrical traditions; the Indian stage and Sanskrit 
drama were of an extremely high order up until the Mohammedan 
invasions. According to Indologists, Bha rate’s JYaljwkdstrct was the best 
treatise on the drama and the theatre in tire civilized world until the . 
dawn of the modern era. But the invasions had a deteriorat ing effect on 


M 
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our dramaturgy, as on all arts. For with the invasions began r iie seclusion 


of the Indian woman, and more and more, as time went by, women were 
withdrawn from public and artistic life. All e,n ter tain a enx fell into vulgar 
hands, while the respectable people washed their delicate fingers of ail 
the arts. ' ' " " ' 


The Gujarat' theatre that I saw in my youth had sunk to the lowest 
* there was no connection at all between literature and the stage. 
The plays, which lasted from six to seven hours, offered an inartistic 
hodge-podge of Indian showiness, Elizabethan creakiness, and bizarre 
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_ at?!)/^'cach coming we were av/akened fey the sweet music ol the 
’■ choir,' formed. by girl singers and .boy" instrumentalist>• >io v: 

made die rounds of the campus and bailed the rising sun with tbeh . ; ' 
ofte-ring of sorxg. x\fter a while we went to our classes under the shadyihid 
trees, surrounded by jasmine creepers which perfumed the air. Occasion-' 
ally a bird contributed a serenade, and Dina Babu^ deer irisked as k 
close to us as. they dared. We had Famous teachers from all over ixidia; ?jM| 
Bom the distant United States, from England and,Germany and Frauen 1 ;: |p| 
'•.rmd-Ghina and Japan andfiorn many other-lands. Especially J remer-ibst , 
my two American gur us, or teachers. Professor James B. Pi att of Williams 
College gave us a course in ethics, and hb charming Italian wife opened 
her house to us in the Indian fashion. Later, in the United States, Twas, 
to learn that they carried on the gurukula tradition even in kfhsaaT' 
ydjlusetts, at Williams College. My other American teacher v/a$ Boyd 
Tucker, an it^tructor in English literature, who took a special interest in 


my English. The two American faculty members added zest to 'my 

sition to go to America for higher studies, and they gave hie ; • 


growing ambition 
a preview of life in America 

S&ntiniketan is one of the finest centres of the India a dance, and 
dir there was filled with music and rhythmic madras. Each year there > 
were several dance-drama performances, the group travelling far and 
wide froih Calcutta to Bombay, with the great poet, in his earner seat, 
civvatys in view* a part of the troupe. Then there were endless seasonal T 
festivals which stimulated the artists and writers. You might say tfeit it 
was all play and no work. But that,is the very idea of the poet-teacher. \ 
Harmonious play in an alive and friendly atmosphere was the source of 
otiY education.- 

Santinikctan was a world in itself, an island which maintained its > j, 
fragrant calm in spite of the worldly ocean around it which constantly^ .y; 
smashed against its serenity. All around us were signs of growth and t 
creation, which unleashed our desire to express ourselves in story and ’ 
drama and poetry, I ‘recall the monsoons at Santmiketan which made 
me wander along the heaving Ajay River through the thick, wet woods. 

I spent hotirs bathing h\ the rain, swimming and collecting ketati 
•Bowers-,.and then retiring to. my room to cover page after page with the $ 
poetry M the rains. X Wrote at least two books at Santinikctan, one of W'hk 


them was A play entitled Padmitri , based on a fable from our Rajput 
history which clearly dramatized the conflict of ethical values. 

Meanwliilc the magazine which bad j* discovered ” me, was 

gatliering material for its special century number, and I contributed a. 
one-act play entitled As Light from Light. It was purely a literary piece, at 
least so I thought. But to my great astonislunent, the British Government 
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And the door stood open at our feast , 

When thvrs pasted us a ivoman with the K'&l in her yes, 
And a man with his back to the East, 

MARY JBi cqlbridgs, 

mm {'rdtiv m mm^mW im Siilillt m 


iere arb four thousand Hindus in the United 
ut thirty-rune hundred of whom are pucka fixtures whet! 
:e them citizens or not. They came to this country before t 





$.i*p mi:' ^ten .t was' a’prinkjbh ' k iftw $kriei\Cfs 

’ ci|. jliv^md©; Prive.-’^yatydiievi^lio tt^veis. uj 

< ‘ - Hudson' River knows tin# mammoth .pile'' with it?Jetterfcd entrance^ 
Brbtlx^rfiood May Prevail 35 . ., ' '•Sr.'; 

There aro hundred* of student at the International House frotn akho^t; j 
every eoCmtry in the world, a gay jumble of saris and slacks and schoolf 
/teachers, aecoi its, athletes, and artists. 

X went horn the boat to the House, and except for one interlude 1 
have had a room there ever since. The . interlude was in 19^5 when 'T , 
rented a place at 116th Street in ord$r to be closer to the Colupxbia 
School of Journalism, whereupon I promptly came down- with m attack 
of appendicitis. The doctor straightened me out eventually, and thaWis 


to him and a- kindly American landlady, I recovered There, was an-. V-y 1 


American girl* top, who carried ice-cubes from her apartment $ev^^;; v 
blocks away when my landlady’s supply ran low, and who brought, me ^ b 
'■roses. 

But to get back to the day I arrived. Do you remember the scene .in 
the moving picture of Louis Bvorofield’s The Rains Came when Lady 
Esketh, as she amorously appraised the Indian doctor, asked her friend, 

..“ Who h that bronze Apollo ? ” We all liked and approved that pictv J 


iil • 


It was such a welcome contrast to the other pictures out of Hol y W*ooc 


and England, which give the impression that all the natives of India 
ha ve evil eyes and evil intentions— such movies as £( Drums,” “ Gunga 
JDul 33 •* Clive of India,” a Lives of a Bengal Lancer.” 

I was by no means an Apollo as I stood on the deck of the Majestic 
end saw the Statue of Liberty for the first unie. I was a thin, sadreyed V 
youth m a W estern suit and uncomfortable Western shoes. In the hazy ? 
distance I saw New York emerging like a nymph from, the water-^* 
breaking the water andspringing up, as it were, after, a deep dip. And in / \ 

a few moments I saw another image and felt differently: the city seemed ‘ 

a jumble of honeycombs floating on the water, 

A little later I walked, down the gangplank into the arms of my Itidtaii , 

friends and reached out desperately for a steadying hand in all that 
chaos of America. 

My friends began eyeing yellow vehicles, signalled one to draw up, / 
settled me in it, and soon we were streaking uptown tike a yellow meteor. N # . 
Nhiuraily we fell into the language of our part of India, Gujarati, as V : 
we always do when we’re excited, and as you would instantly,recall your.^t. ■ 
own idiom If you saw a familiar face in Buenos Aires or Singapore. >i\K 
contributed news from. India while my eyes beheld the buijdirigs, the / ’ 
stores, the. streets, the people—glass and steel, swift traffic, great piles of 
• skyscrapers* keen-looking people*- Later T learned to watch the tibcL/f 
meteri but- that morning the driver could have charged me fifty, dollars ^ 
and I would have felt it was worth it, and this from a man who, as you 
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s^'mlders in their new tweed envelapmmw. ly/JJLl 

My friends* Voices echoed dow n the corridor, and impelled by ping*. 
6f hunger and nostalgia, I lost no time in going out to meet them* One 
6 x them carried a copy of a newsaper, and for some reason 1 was re¬ 
minded of the kidnappers ami gangsters America is famous for in Inch.?., 
I asked questions about the safety of my possessions/ since my brother 
hac, advised me when I left never to carry more than ten dollars in mv 
pocket Thereupon my two compatriots entered into a spirited argument 
as to whether America was infested with gangsters- or not, The dispute 
lasted all the way to the House cafeteria and gave me no eomfortat ail, ; 
but 1 gathered that neither of them, at least, had been robbed m 
bludgeoned. 

1 might interrupt to say something about language difficulties. Take 
the word “ bludgeon” If I were conversing, even to-day, 1 might -sU>y 
u Is .it true that they hit you over the head?” with an accompanying 
thwacking gesture. But once I had run across “ bludgeon,” either in. 
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looking for a synonym for “ hit ” or in reading, or in conversation/ or 




lectures, u bludgeon 3i was stored up for ever inTny literary reserves. It 
always easier to write a second language than to speak it, as you know 
if you ever wrote French compositions and then were interrogated or, 
them by Mademoiselle. In 1934, I would have said “ an anscsthcdc Cex 
a heeler of pain,” but have written 4< an anaesthetic is a killer of .'paid?;* 
Now I would be apt to say u an anaesthetic eez a pain-killer,” but 1 
would probably write “ ether deadens the senses ” or st gas overcomes 
consciousness.” ? • -'TA/T;- 




The first time I saw an American cafeteria I said, ** What e.ex this ? v 
I surveyed the scene, the tray-pushers, the hands and arms working like | 
pistons, the troughs of food, and above all, the naked meats. 

To a high-caste Hindu from Gujarat an assortment of -sficed' ; meat fe'. 
about as appealing as an array of sliced babies. At home we can live and 
die without ever having seen it On shipboard, I looked the other way 
when my neighbours dissected it, but here it lay revealing the actual 
contours of the original animal, with fat hanging on it, and bores 
protruding, ! took my handkerchief—which released a faint fragrance 
o: ; so rdaiwood—from my pocket and put it to my nose. T remember 
this detail because sometimes T still make this instinctive move to protect 
my senses, particularly on fishy Fridays and hot-dog holidays. 1 never 
actually came to grips with meat until New Year’s Day, month* later/' 
when Tate it accidentally. 

With assistance, my tray became heavy with dishes, beans, corn, 
cabbage, fruit tea, and pie. I received my check, and after a few more 
innocent queries, 1 sat down at a loot table with Rameshwar on my left 
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W school 


, mf mother Ldd come xvpder tjie. mtiohaB; 
/enoughyta'gvadu&te k&ui*' short pants! ^ ;s 

_^^a famous progressive private 

. i s^hudlirt Bbavnag^ where my precoeiciu; fondness fbf i-ome studi s "and ■ 
iiiditrerenee to, others helped persuade the facility to adopt the .1 a.Udn 
|wliich, is every pedagogue knows, is America’s contribution to the 
individual differences,” 

; •:%$.& otheftvvo institutions which I attended late-—Mabatrua. Gcmelhi s 
natipiiai University in Ahmedabad, where the great leader came in 
■person ;.o give a lesson once in x while, and Poet Tagore’s international 
P'uniy'pmty, where I came ander the inffuenee of thai subtle and ‘ dis- 


• ■• UogUished philosopher-poet—^were also private establishments. All three 


- ; qf these institutions were based on the ancient Hindu tradition of 
.guru! alas, which regards a school as the household of a master-teacher. 


i^^e^uehtlyi-ih each of them die student body was select and limited, 
•htkf there were more teachers and smaller classes than in. other schools 
in India. Moreover, the guiding principle in these places of learning was 
iat pf personal'- contact between the teacher and the. students. In fact, 
cohcmudion., through co-living, with master-teachers was considered the 
main part of a ptfpiPs education, Its closest Western parallel is to be 
>, found in What the British, with their, peculiar logic, describe as the 
public school.” 

- • •i;t : wfU5' natural, then, lor me to feel strange, a namefcv & but numbered 
itehi In a huge academic mill; I was not accustomed to regulated and 
; :v •' s^hitl^te^ch^studd 1 ^ rejAtipnships. I was struck by the way professors 
drew out attendance naxes and called the roll, without seeming to know 


■ :JI the students .by their names. I must hasten, however, to say that I am 
poutplainiu on behalf of others; in many classes I ws.» singled out, not 


;qii)y a^rdic only Indian student, but also as one who sh;ired the American 
•pty/b'ssor’s inescapable urge to write books. So ) have been fortunate 
eitbugli even in the United States to enjoy my Ameitean teachers’ 
pOTohal atteidion and the friendliness of their families and homes. 
Another tjhfng that intrigut d me during my first semester was my dis- 
that the girl was as much a part of the campus as the boy. Now 
the progressive Yisva-Bharati also had co-education, but by the etid oi 
mr/ first semester at Columbia, I was convinced that American girls 
••V were- tfeally and vitally a part of the college and all its activities, white 
Indkui girls' in the co,-educational schools were still having difficulty 
their eyes above their sandali . y 

"’••■fy.Stiif another feature of education in the United Stales .that!interested 
’me-tints'- the'free.:iii*cussion between professors and students. I found an 
equi ty of status between the teachers and their classes in exchange of 
questions and answers and ir, informal argument; there were even eases 
( | which students who made a habit of out-talking their professors were 
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mpcpi i|i| freat ad van tag fo: 

. Isidiati student in m American university is apt to nautf,b#j 
w J(fr textbook, Forthe entire Sritiih system; ef education m 
titled by the tradition of textbook parre * ry. The textbook system simply, 
docs hot encourage general reading or give a. general couipreheusioi), hf 3 y:/< 
Object/Compared to the my hud direct manner in e hich tibfrAtn/xk'm- 



professor, by and large, organizes and give his course, the Indian test* 
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book system ia wha'c.pv old man's cane is to a traveller^ .h6iv.ipask. Iiidy • 
dentally, no Indian book ever becomes- a 'best-sdler unless it-hd'ifrf^t 
' served as a textbook, and this' preliminary* to popular acceptance 
dampens the ardour of young Indian writers. ; v 1 

It. did not take long to see that the chief difference between Amenchy;,;,: 

■ theory and the Indian system as built up by tile British lay' hi ' dieyM- 
diflcrent rdles which the examination plays id the two countries. Ip 
India, oca ruinations are given to find out what die studen t dpv4 not 
know, while in America, they are used to discover what iie krtqws* ;Bx» 
aminers in India seem to take sadistic pleasure in failing their students^ 
and in many imtkfiees the examiner who scuttles the most students is || v 
comidcred- the best of the, lot. , v : '-' i 

In fact, “ government education w in India means Examinations. That, 
is evident in the profusion of our “ solution books. 99 For each course and, 
each examination there are several “ solution books " which give .a list; of 
the questions asked over a period often years, their correct answers, aqd 
a statistical; prediction as to what- questions’ are likely to he asked : 0 } 

coming examination. Thus the students, aided by private fcutqia, sfyalu 
every nerve to jump the hurdles set up by their- inquisitors—who hi most 
cases are not their regular teachers-rwhile these examiners " tr>vto 
trip the candidates by every ruse they know* It is a relentless war, and $$ 
'•wholly serious. 

And when you enter an examination hail in one Of India 9 *governbieht ■ ^ 
universities ydu are searched as thoroughly as a convict, entering Sing 
Sing; the faculty wants to make sure that you are not carrying even a 
small piece of p^per to aid your dull memory. And while you are writing 
your V paper/ 9 overseers prowl up and down the aisles to keep-you from $» 
the temptation of copying. And if by any chance you must leave the 
room, you will have a chaperon beagling in your tracks to i*ce. that you 
neither give nor receive any bits of informs tion from any stray co*»8tuder X; 
within the tiled precincts of the w.c. ; 

Thus you have no inducement to study except to pass your examina¬ 
tion, In resequence, you generally do not study except during the 
month before your examination. Then, if you are a Hindu, you-ckrytic.; 
your religiovu> wisp of hatr with a. string to the ceiling to prevent you 
from dozing off while doing youtf eleventh-hour reading. 

The day on which the “ results ”■ are out is a red-letter- day in India’s 

'.ViV, oVhV r , /A:t •*' /'• T.V’* V 1 - *. JP‘„ • ' 7. , . - ‘.feVV .' - A , .V-,' . 4 -V.' |J 0 ' ■ ’ 'fctf iV.'iil 
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li'iSbmttg papOT caifry the “ results ”; the 'afternoon papers 

of several, suicides. For 'this aftermath of examinations in 
. India is inevitable. Those driven to suicide really fed 'that they have 
'• Wailed' M because the government education in India prepares you for 
above all others; to be a clerk in the bureaucracy or in a 
privet*, "imi. It is the main profession of most “ educated Indians/* And 
iiv that work a degree counts. Always you must drag 2II your degrees 
aftcz your name on a visiting card. Sometimes, when you have not passed . 
/■ ‘yoc’/^xr.minatioh and have not (yet) committed suicide, you get your 
cards printed anyway. In that case it reads, u Hari Lai, b.aV (failed)” 
to jet other Indians know that you have at least tried is thought much 
better tiian not to have any degree at all. I should point out that if.you 
fail in one subject, and one subject alone, your entire year is lost. 

Men like Tagore and Gandhi and Swarni Shradhananda have started 
a against this baleful system and have sponsored a chain of 

pm 5>.,te colleges and universities. 'These new schools have modem tnm- 
nriings taken from, the educational philosophies of John Dewey and 
William Kilpatrick, They arc introducing the American, credit system by 
which the-precious years of a young Indian*** life can be spared the hard- 
ships of failure to master one particular subject while he is adept at all 
Ml&i fijtmi I./VA '?■?■ 'i-Miiiy 

I had studied at the feet of both Gandhi and Tagore. When I entered 
Columbia, I felt I was entering the university of Dewey and Kilpatrick 
i And I also felt that thus I war. acting out Indian educational reformation 
Idh a;personal way. 

The nationalist educational institutions which I attended in India not 
.only played down the examination, but one of them eliminated it alto-, 
geihcr. The teachers kept an eye, not only on the day-by-dav progratome 
-pf .their '..vards. but even on their hour-by-hour progress. Examinations 
w ere unnecessary. We were required to write occasional papers, but the 
teachers allowed’so much licence that once T quoted my own verse with 
a preface, As one of our most famous poet-? has .said , .The person 
who corrected the papers let me get away with it because, I suppose, he 
decided, the passage was something he should know, and lie did not 
'Want to Commit hitnself, 

Butin spite of all this, I. believed that an utter disregard for the exam- 
: ifiatlon was bound to result, in carelessness among the students. All 
H'hpoU could not afford to be- selective and small. What should we do 
v/hOii we, like Americans, started to democratize our educational system 
arid facilities ? Such doubts in my mind were answered soon enough; for 
soon I met up with the special American substitute, the unheralded 
occasional quiz. From personal experience I shall bq able to tell educa- 
\mm\ leaders in India that the quiz has all the value and none of the 
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J^ 4 hcse ’ reflections and expediences during the first fern; ; 
American univ ersity were cl osely related to my reaso is for coiningilto ^ 
United States for higher education. They were vivid-.c]i$qo veriea tip 4 : • i 
took careful note of them- -photographed them—and placed them- m the , 
baefeground beside my innermost expectations, | j 

Each, year about eighteen hundred Indian, students have gone abroad; 
for advanced studies. Of these eighteen hundred , almost fifteehjh^diedVi;;';- 
went to Great Britain. Pre-Hitler Germany claimed the second, forgest^?f| 
number—around a hundred- That was mainly because of the German V 
£f«r\iim^lv “.Arvnn int^af ” in Sanskrit literature and phho.ophy. Ahcl 


genuinely * 4 Aryan interest 1 
u p to date the best researches in ** Indologyhave indeed come from 
the German universities. ■.'*?// 

In recent years, fh^ third largest number of Indian student*. went/to v f 
Japan, because Japan was quite close, geographically .at least, to India., yA 
and also because Japan could give us Western science at a low cosb TJie, 


Asia for the Asiatics ” slogan also helped establish closer ties feehten 
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India and .Japan. Needless to say, Japan’s war on China has changed ail 
. v. r'• T;.■■■ 

There are obvious reason? why such a disproportionately large number 
of Indian students enrols in British universities. For one thing. India 
students go to England in the high hope of qualifying for the LG.S. ? the 
Indian Civil Service. But the British have had the habit of passing'noi 
more than 10 per cent, of all Indian candidates, so that many disap¬ 
pointed and heart-broken ones seek the solace of the Inner Temple, to 
be called to the Bar, The result is that there are more “ barrister? ■’ f feab 
ambulances in India. In any case, British degrees come in Handy when 
a man seeks a job in! India', ' 

Very few Indian students have ever come to the United States. One 
of the reasons why America is generally ruled out is that the Awtf&i 
standard of living is considerably higher than even the British; s& %r as 
the Indian student is concerned, America is costlier than any coun ry in 
the world. Secondly, the United States is the country with the greatest 
distance between it and India: should you bore a hole straight through 
the earth at Kansas City you would emerge at Delhi. In the third 
place, there are those severe and even unfriendly immigration 
, iavvs. ■.■ f !;o, : Wk^M ^ 

But the main cause has been the subtle British campaign in India 
against American education. The American system of learmng is . given 
poor xnarks by the British not only because the temptation to do this is I > 
great, but also because they think that Indian students trained iu 
American universities are “ spoiled beyond repair 5! for British rule in 
India. The Indian students who have had a taste of the 44 American 
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sailed away from my covtphyl 
js&.i'ri India was,ftfe'as insecure. I cbiilcifor^<k ; t'ha^®tt|jr4i 
; dep'irtipg Brithh would be pinch or tliC5'-riia<iu5rtiery apd _ 
Jukgnia of. their nile. With 4 : w regime and-a- wholly* A^jli pro-- 
graiome of iiatio lai r&bnstnictfan, we should need a new outlook and a 
new orientation more-than ever before. ' •••‘ 

Think,Tor example, of such aberrations as that of the Indian studerif 
going' to England to mhster problems of transportation, Why, you fin 
cross Great Britain in less thasrfive hours without ever coming a 
real mountain or a re&I river or even a wisp of a desert. But *dhd;t?-m|cd-' 
States can give a few lessons even to Indians in the problems of traiiSn" 
portation, Again, India, like the United States, has always been a 
melting pot of creeds, colours, races and religions. So Indian sdcio) ( 
can learn more in America than anywhere else in the v or kb Also, 
India’a new regime can only, be a federal form ol government, Indian 
studen ts of government, therefore, should study this federal goyerpnrbnt 
of the United'States with its century and a lialf of trial and eiroiV chcbh 
and balance. In many more ways, the destiny of India is closely linked 
with that of America. For wc still have to solve so many of taoseproHhd 
which Americans have already solved. - 

My preference for the United States was based on. even more ean^etp/- 
reasoning. What India needs most at the present time are the sciences 
and technologies I skill, and in both these die United States excels the reU 
of the world, That I was correct in my belief is borne out by the fact that 
an ever-increasing number of Indian students has recently been .coaming 
to this country just for those two tilings. ■ ‘ 1 

At present there are over thirty Indian students in various American 
universities, half of whom, I can sa> -rkti chamber-of-cornmerce pride, 
hail from my home State ofBhavnagar. For the Maharajah there and 


his Prime Minister have also reached similar conclusions about foreign. 


education. . y.' K 

I did not come here either to study natural, sciences or to master so r ne 
branch of technology ; but I did choose America because I rvanted:.t.iic i :'.'y..v 
best things the world has to offer in the fields of journalism and sociology : A 
Now, m the held of journalism, and especially in the held of training the 


gentlemen of the Press, the United States is far ahead of -anyother y v: 


’ 


country. And in America the Graduate School of Journalism at Colunw 
bk University is at the top. In the held of sociology also America U &r • 
ahead of the rest of the world, with Columbia and Chicago enjoying a ' 
well-known rivalry for leadership. Even if ! have learned nothing, X can 
always say that at least I have been; to the best schools m the world, 


h&ve ] 


Strange it may sound, the “ dangerous idea# ** of which I 
sppkea can best be described in relation to that peculiar American 
institurion of u working one’s way through college.’’ Likh most Indian; vAA 


. 
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A MERRY CHRISTMAS 

' V r ; 

When Christmas came, “ Rusty , ( Walters, another graduate slticiepw' 
invited me to spend tire holidays with him; Rusty had interested himself 
in me because be was looking forward to a career in India with the 
Standard Oil Company- We went down to Coatesville, Pennsylvania, 
on the train, and were met at the station by his sister, a charming lady-*- 
I \yhs becoming enough of an American to think of her as th»* Kay 
Francis type—about thirty-five, and her husband, and their young sop, 
Dickie,, six or seven. - t .V x 

Rusty and I climbed into the front seat beside die husband, and Mr*, 
jolifle got in the back seat with the child. Mr.-. Jcliffe said, We* vs 
heal’d so much about you from Rusty, and I guess he has told you what 
we’ve planned.” Mr. Joliffe volunteered, “ I guess you’ve never gone 
coasting ” —it. was beginning to snow. The child said, I have a light- 
iiing Guider, Mr, Shridharani.” '0m 

We wound our way through the little town, which centres around 
some big steel mills, arid stopped at a, grocery store. Here Mrs. joliffe got 
out, asked her husband for some money over the car-door, told the child 
to stay in, greeted two other women, and entered the store. Wher due 
returned, followed by a’toy bearing large boxes, I was fasetoted to see 
her arms laden with holly boughs. W 

Once everything was inside, we climbed a hill overlooking Coates- 
ville, and rolled slowly along a gravel drive leading to their home ft 
was truly lovely, with candles at the windows, two tall pine trees in the 
yard, and fhe snow' slowly falling everywhere. 

Wc all piled out irf the snowy air, and inside I was introduced to a 
grand old lady, Rusty’s mother. When wc were uj$slairs in my room, 
I said to Rusty, “Everyone is so nice to me, but your mother . ” 

/ couldn’t find words for her vitality and gaiety. Rusty undeitstopd, but 
he shook his head over Ids brother-in-law’s mother Who was also coming 
for.Christmas, and who would not allow drinking. A Methodist, he said/ 
Thu doorbell rang, and Rusty dashed down, with me a slow, somewhat 
coiifused second . It was his fiancee, who lived next door, a schoolteacher, 
young and pretty. To my amazement, he kissed her on the mouth., Her 
younger sister Moffle, seventeen years old, was with her; Mellic became 
my partner in coasting, dancing, and ping-pong. MM; 

This was the night before* Christmas Eve. so it was a relatively quiet 





jsMSe- fe'xf the ttce lights, -w^sty wt.nleird w^d 
*''-''i^ MoiUe:tr*S& jl# tca^’rhe®ttta‘lMiggihg. ; 



, the tree lighted. 1 

. -v :'■'■'*< ft-fisty told bis mother you-don’t eat meat, so she is having three 
c iCtira courses' of vegetables, and one dish which is her own idea' of curry/’ 
Moilie laughed* 

just then Mrs. JotifFe came into the sun parlour where wc were- sitting 
.ini'said/^Please don’t get up” She merely wanted to tell me that 
Dickie had said I didn’t look at all like Sabu. 




'.Therider'-Mrs. Walters, Rusty’s grandmother, called us, and we all 


went into the dining-room where iood was already on the table and 
where Mr, JoliiTe had busied himself pouring cocktails. 

The cocktails, had an immediate effect on me, as they always do, and 
' the meal passed off riotously. Rusty and the girls tried some of the special 
c'Ury dish Mrs. Walters had prepared, and made shocking conunent^ 
Iwhich, didn’t seem to upset her good nature in the least, and I said i 
wdiild edak something the next day if she had wheat hour. 

Afterwards we were turned loose on the snowy terrace, which excited 
• • : ; ; 3 d»e intensely, for it was my. first snow, and only an Indian from the plains 
could really be as bewitched by the dazzling, new whiteness of the snow' 
as I, was. I threw' myself down in it here and there, ropog about, and 
even tasted a misty handful of die incredible stuff After that first fine 
y : '. rapture, !• turned my-attention to Rusty’s activities, whidb unfortunately 
' consisted of hurling himself down the slope of the terrace on an old sled, 
jle showed me how to do it. u Hold it like this . . . now . . . go . . 

; , and l did, with fine mulls at first and crystals flying in my face, but 
was a place where 1 should have stopped—I overshot aard landed 
in a rock garden in a thorny hedge, which Rusty’s fiancee, shouting, told 
me was barberry. 

The i-irOac brought Mrs. Joliffe out of the house, which was beautiful 
in the moonlight, We trailed up the hill, with the air full of shrill cries 
and more laughter. There was more in store for me, it seemed, because, 
To aitysurprise, Mrs. Joliffe said, *?. Let rrte take you clown. 4 ' I didn’t 
kiiov- •exactly what this portended, and I had a vague idea her husband 
approve. ... Rusty, hi; girl, and Moilie closed in on us, ana 
Without t<x> much hesitation I found myself m tfing upright on the sled, , the 
' |dwly matron seated beliind me with her slim, unrubbered feet on the 
u guides,” We sailed down the hill faster than ever, but at just the right 
^jornent she pushed on the geiders expertly, and we trailed off to a 
v f&iijoQd\ finish, while the others set up a .cheer. Mr. Joliffe c ante .out then 
Tnd >aidj " Yb-a’ll wake Dickie,” but far from disapproving, he joined'in-, 
Staking Mollic down on his back. Then I tried that too. 

Go - A; ;- 




it, whic 
to Rusi 
the ref 


i' a Scotch-and -soda. 


The next morning when I came down, the hrother-in-law's 
had come., and yhe was “ O.K., r only' all the bottles were hick! 
thereafter Mr. Jolifte entertained in the cellar. But I drank n 
since it isn't my habit, and after all, I am a Gandhi man. 

Rusty and I wont down town after breakfast, stopping at th 
P&ftfcr 6ffi0e, the drug store, and “ Blum’s,” the genera 1 store, 
newspaper office Rusty did an errand for his mother, who 
something hi the classified advertisements, and I talked to the B 
the Standard (circulation, 4,000), who also was tbe author of aj 
ycrted fcolumn called“ Scaitergood Says.” 

T.^t**!* on \Tro WoltAi-q raft jar*rvv:« hi« 


Later on, after Christmas, Mrs. Walters ran across his rep< 
encounter, which! have saved in my clipping I>ook. To me it is a • 
bit of Americana. It reads <?$ follows; 


Gent from India was in here to-day. 
Phew, nobody can :;ay Coatesville ain't on 
the map ! He is visiting up on the hill with 
Russ ” Wallers who is home for the holi¬ 
days from the World’s Biggest. City. Sez 
India is marching right along. Come again, 
Mr. Shridharani—hope that’s the way to 


Read it again. Matt, a: r 


At the drug-store half a dozen youths hovered over a punch boa: 
Two or three of them were out of college, like Rusty. Most of the?# 
understood, w ere out of work, too ; one boy said he was going to go pH 
war. I put four nickels hi the punch board, and bn the fourth t 
wonderfully enough, l won two dollars, whereupon the crew hairo 
fairly stood on end, and ray audience looked ns though it expected me 
do the rope trick any minute By request, I wrote “ Merry Christmas 
—and my name—ir Hindustani on a menu for tile soda-Toianuin gj 
Austy and I walked out like Napoleon and his aide dc-cnmp. 










New York—necklaces'and pipes from India, 

" The house up on the hill was in an uproar when we returned, Mrs., 
f \y Eltexi brandished a nut-cracker, Dickie tortured wrapping paper 'with 
a '.'jftuil scissors, his mother was standing on a stepladder hanging* mistletoe., 
vCt huiband was ripping open Christmas cards, and the. motfceiSmdaw 
-’Lowed me a wreath she was taking to the grave of her husband. 

We didn’t see Dickie again until dinner, when he returned from 
watching what Rusty said, cruelly, was a fat local dentist in a red suit 
and whiskers riding through Main Street in a sleigh. 


, It v is the child’s Big Night really, and his father took an indoor movie 


of him as he went to bed in his pyjamas. Then his toys were dragged out, 
and i ‘ > tree was dragged in, and I was amazed at the lavishness of both. 

The women of the family worked so hard on that tree, hanging bells 
and Ordering Mr. Joliffe around., that after midnight, as Rusty and I 
nonetd/two of them were in their stocking feet. The finished tree, 
scat let and,gold, blue, rose, and silver, was genuinely pretty, 
ppfhe next day we opened out gifts, displayed our new presents, ate a 
v,- t dinner, played Dick’s game?, went to see the neighbour’s tree, 
agvun, arid entertained the neighbours. 

When I took my train to New York on Monday, I waved good’ 
hty Coahuvilk friends and settled back in my seat, feeling like just 
another American householder with my packages, a full stomach, “ Joy 
to the world ’• running in my head, and a childish Christmas seal on nay 


•patchy suitcase—so that it now testified to Bombay, Suez Canal, 


Marseilles, London, New York—and * 4 A Merry Christmas.” 


an Indian’s summer 


I t was after my first warm weather in the United States that I began to 
under stand the spring-con?cicusn<s? in English and American poetry. 
Not that our poets in India do riot wax emotional about the season of 
love and warmth. But all seasons are born equal in India, and if X were 
to pick out any one particular season when India awakens to new life 
and bbm.es into its own, I would certainly choose the rainy season, the 
tmn soon. The most famous Jong poem of Kalidasa is Meghaduta (The 
ClrfuMfessfliger), and I feel that Tagore also was more of a poet of 
monsoon than a bard of spring. 

in America flamboyant greenery springs forth when it begins to get 
warm, while in India it is then that leaves and flowers wither away, pools 
and ponds dry up, and a stark bleakness, which America secs only in 
writer though in a thousand-fold desolation, rattles the bones of bare 
wood 5 . In America, it is spring which blows the breath of life into woods 

& 








F«? in India the rains p'efform, i.h?yt magic 

deatjh-d&nct?.,, but• i traIndian faU only hefawt 
of,'tpi' sjiVlngj while iii the Gmted States ,tl3.^"gd^g<joii«> cplocptyB*,. 
t'SM&re but the l?4t J'auanfc flicker of .the flame of life. -* 

d^atlvdtaling onslaught of winter. . ; 

You have a saying, In Spring a young man’s fancy lightly turns to 
thoughts of love. 1 * I think what' the young men of frost-bittun Arnenca 
must unconsciously feel in the spring is this * We’ve lived through another 
winter ; let’s make hay while the sun shines*; the next winter ihay be the 
last. 

In my first spring in America tr y fancies turned to a Boston girl who 
sat next to me in class. I had never danced with a woman In my life., but 
I asked her to a June dance at the International House' and she* accepted. 
When I went to cal! for Iter, I had three worries: Will she be entirely ; 
presentable? Will she be a wall-flower ? And only incidentally—w$! 1 
know how to dance ? She wore a pale blue evening dress of sonic flimsy 
stuff, and looked so beautiful that I was thunderstruck. She had a ; t 
different partner every dance. And I discovered that you had to karp 
to dance American; later I took ten easy lessons. 

Fin sorry I came to the Western world too late to dance u^der 
Japanese lanterns. I understand many of iny American friends’ parent* 
had gay times under their moth-gathering glow. Things arc |c$& romantic 
now, they say. But Japanese lanterns are as quaint to me as they are to 
American youths. In India we have subdued lamps for our evenings of 
entertainment, but they flicker on the floor as we sit, Girls datf.es the 
gufba, while t aen watch o'er the ramparts. 


A 


Somehow, the Indian moon seems brighter to me. and the fhdiait 
flowers more fragrant ; one tree of booch flowers can perfume an vni£rp'$? 
neighbourhood. I must concede that American flowers are more 
colourful than Indian flowers. But there is nothing in the world like the 
hundrcd*pctalled lotus that rears its majestic bead over the jade-gr on 
waters of the foot-ponds of the Himalayas. Just as we have the king of 
beasts, the lion, and the king of birds, the peacock, so also we have the; 
king of flowers., the lotus. And the lotus is so symbolic of the idwl man: 
it is in the water, and yet untouched by it! y‘ v * 

India’s flowers are Oriental, fragile, exotic fragrant, but tht v are?.i t a 
patch on the hearty little “ bachelor button ;,” which New York vendou ’ 
sell on tire streets in the spring, the bluest things I have ever seen, vdtli 
petals like blue cloves. I understand they arc pink in Pennsylvania, 
which is why some people call them “ ragged robins.” 1’hey are ahhost 
my favourite American flower. The national “ golden rod 5 ' is interesting, 
but it is rather sad, begging along the dusty highway’s after all its flashy, 
cultivated sisters have died. 

When I saw the famous dogwood blooming at Valley Forge, I 5rvid * ■; 


W^mmW 
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e4 on? upjoit car? parked- fff Inntft. P||Sj| 

limimd rr» vifcrsy niyrn-ry-hauiUcd 'woodlands, while. all'Wl 
, v . If:h'filled 'wkij• softly...moyplig; cfea&res, uhfc,tk 

branches clutch at the side? of one's catf* and tliere is , ’ 

mSim" i g - - • ■ ■ • ' T " y mm ' ?•>$ ■ ■• 



q'6^fe? tuollori in the dark. ’. • ; /;• 

E*ut in the daylight, on a steamy Saturday mortiingy for eitatnplc,; 
America.;'p*r^3cntvs. the most innocent scene in the world. Children 1 

ice-cream cones, old men snapping iheir suspenders, youths tending 
gardens and deling bicycles, old ladies snipping ramblers. ’ 

1 often marvel that the United States continues to-fun.ction.sosmootbly-*''".'; 
in summer. Preachers go away on long vacations, leaving their parisu- 
idiicrj to the devils devices, school-teachers set out to be marri&d. doctors 


leave their vital tasks to others, fanners work harder than ever, upd,, /' 
. wives' leave their husbands for raonth$ 4 ong sojourns, (If the acdyiities ' 
American women seem to occupy a place in a great many of rny payar 1 • : 
graphs, it h because then* freedom interests me, and because I will retutr?: ' 


to a country where women are just beginning to know, such free.tUrtn^v' 


altogether I 

; : 


X cannot believe that American ways of “ freedom M are 

perfect) ' ’,, j • 1 ’ | jj 

To an American, apparently, there are three lovely summer sound?, 
ikes buzzing above a hammock, ice tinkling in a glass, and dance mu;dc • ; 
floating on the warm night air. I have a hammock at home, and it L> 1 
considered exceec\ingly uncomfortable. No one uses it but nw, and I ohjy y;':' 
use h when the bees are nor buzzing in the overhanging 'neetn: treesV -As 
fpi ice tinkling m a glass, that depends. Ice tinkling m iced tea ? Awful! . 


Ice in i mint julep? Never had oiie. Ice in lemonade? Passable. But Ibr 
a real drink here is bhung; or <mc can have pomegranate wine, limes, 
d snurbat. As for dance music, give me a sarangi, a nobaV ? x nd \ 1 ‘ 
azars. Let me listen to it swinging in my haomock, with the bees at 


and shurbat. 
muzars, 

Ure.othcr end of the garden, w ith ice tinkling in my glass, and tjie. temple • *;• j 
dancers tinkling no louder than the ice. 

IVe been in fcftfc United States many 'summers now,,and I have 
stsfendy begged the ladies I have known not to let themselves get A t 
burned. In India we haw learned not to play with the sun.The suftjU' 
not to be fooled with, whether in deserts of.the Rdjputana or Atlantic*' : 
City. (And while there’s beauty m a girl who is bom bronze, bmwh, ; 
black, VI] be darned as you say, ii I can see beauty in blue-eyed brown- - 

ness.) 

Summer never comes bursting upon us in India. At: home, when-T^y:.' ' 
the crumpet vine replace the hepatica, 1 may idly observe to my,:bruther 
that we. can expect hotter weather, both of us standing on grass that 
never disappeared, carrying fans that were never put'away, heating 
bird.?}^that -never ceased singing, wearing turban that were ncVer ie- ; 
infbrccd with double thickness. In America, on the other hand. I.h&ve 
nocked nihity little explosions in Jim©'wjhicli. I shall never iurget, 

tC i k-V* ’. 'Ay t :W^v.- Ar*,,*' ;\k a, > :’\'U ,y 








icd twentieth-century version of the nerenm;u fortune- 

_ p . f _ ml bailies a Hindu. The iact thiu the late Evangeline 

tixvH could'count J, P. Morgan as a client is something new. Andvyhejn 
.r,v ,y^ars that Miss Adams used'' to raeive *ft,ooo letters a d«*y after 
the air, and that she had a million clients, he wonder*, whether 
htxalekha, the all-knowing, could ever attain such heights. The 
teller of India, armed with a single scroll, simply inio match 
iodem American astrologer whose staff inclin 
t iicians, a research' body, and a host of secretary 
JtC of Columbia University Law School, had • 

‘ htfe and branch offices in .Europe and South j 


^in of twenty-three gipsy tearoom*. The ancient Hindus can indeed 
am from the achievements of modern Americans. 

f f c'; C-\ 

K|g,.; Atro NOW • • • WE K0PE ™ CK 

1: S. ... in Ma... V.vtlr T nittU/.vrl fni* n .iroAttiiAit/l 


t first summer in New York. I was invited for a week-end 
5 Island Sound. I do not yet know how the fady got hold, 
place, hut she told me that she was ii.tercmSd> *•’" 

. T- . _ ...I .I. _ . m . i-.d.. »S- . 











pec unions saint-^and what a refinement! 

Hindus regard magic as a mdi vidya or a “ dirty art,*’ 
wn upon those who perform it. The respectability rh£ 
i form of harmless entertainment in Park Avenue p 
it Rotarian dinners jars upon Hindu sensitivity, and 
:;an inclus'ry of manufacturing trick playing-cards ; 
and other such magical i} devices would be un thinks 
at least, it has been unthinkable up to now. So far as sn 
ci. veerned. they are a separate tribe, and theirs is r 
ly profession. 


MY BRIEF CAREER AS A VOGI 

lie-aged lady in Rhode Island, exquisite and luminous, one of 
aired creatures of the gods who are at their best between forty 

B an interest in me in die early years of my stay in the 
en I had shared enough of her time to knqw her 
ied that she had the proper and glamorous connec- 
fikwer, and that mixed with her blue blood was the 
ns, the ,e originals n in this land of foreigners, and 
Dtirite forebears. Red or blue, she wasT the veritable 
posed concentration Camp of Society** 
lion to her came through an American writer whom 
: at: Abu in western India during one of those summer months 
mtirc stratum of India moves to hill stations■* to escape the 
first day X entered milady's home, I was more pleased than 
'when she introduced .me, t& the only other Indian at her 
>rt of an indian-ola engulfed in a large pink turban. When she 
1 htim as Swatni Sulaiman, I very nearly broke down, 'wfct 
irhongrnity of a turban on a Swaxni, and a Mohammedan 
ced oo to a Hindu religious title, fn spite of his profession of 
lent alike in bliss r &nd sorrow. 


; JPR|P Swami Sulaiman . looked 
isconcerted under the eye of an unexpected compatriot. 
iat washout first and last encounter, as he soon sailed for 
he financial blessings of my hostess, to conduct research on 
jathing as a Means to World Peace." f:j 

is unknown to me, the departure of the so-called Sv/aimi 
ith the increased frequency of my visits to Rhode Island, 
ter fortnight I went there, enjoyitig thoroughly all the little 







, held sdlltid’.f .6^' many pi oftf'Vf 

^frim&Iisfs in the United Slates. is the far; That mot el 
sm catfjbfcR&ia^'yte IdealKing ami.'an 
ftiypodr hunted down a {Sbudru, that is, a man belonging to the.fcitrih. • 
'.■■ add killed him simply bedan.se the Shudp mm 

'• y^ dteiplitiiriginmyelf in order to be a Rislii. It is fortunate lor Ac^phortey*. 
.>\;r$wan&; oi'td-ctay' that Ranka no longer, haunts the' earth with ,bi$- bow 

’■';;• } ^j^' v ; '•>'■ ;V' (• ff lA §f • ; - >: ,-. :: ;.?$$$$ ai 

No;d;;, it should be niade clear that a Yogi is Vo be found in a remote 
[pctdV^|b| the Himalayas, or in the thick forests of central India, or some- 
y ., tiiii?js on"the l^nks of the Ganges, tic has no earthly possessions*-and. : he.'. 
.shtitb social contacts; even his daily bread is provided by admiribg' 
devotees* He does not go oat even t o teach, or spread knowledge of what, 
through hying m harmony with nature and away from the lustful crowd;*, 

' he may have discovered in realms of the spirit;, he is to be sought after 
by v ohvrie.«t of truth. Nor does he proudly style himself a Yogi or a Rishi; 

: ... ■ -Jw?given'such a. title only by the faithful when they become aware of 
hi* selfless wisdom. The designation comes unsought; arid falls m his lap 
v lOie a ripe mango. There are fakirs galore in India, to whom God*r> name 
; , is a -saleable .conkhbdity to he bartered to' the superstitioas masses; but 
, : : tfey. nrc.ca.fled'Bahvai,. and always are cHstm^n.ii^he<l from Yogis and 

Wmi : im understanding of all this, it is perhaps easier to grasp, 
why^the Sensitivity of one'brought up in die Hindu tradition is shocked 
Jwbep he Md$ some; of lib own countrymen in the Uni ted States dragging 
%/ .'s]>mtual Qualities down to the market place. 

,; ,■’■ There .are probably half a dozen, genuine Hindu Swamis in America 
\. who do iulfi] all the requirernenU of caste and religion, <:>•' birth and 
and who have created a lasting place for thexnsclves in various 
7; conummiiies. Of the ten or twenty Indians who have some claim to 
/ upper-bracket earnings in die United States, curiously enough, these 
Swabpb are at the top of the list One or two of these priest* have real- 
estate interests - in some of the most fashionable purlieus of New York, 
0 ->15.0310115 and. Las Angeles and some• arc millionai.tc.s. Such wets, together 
a the realization that India is already over-advertised with respect, 
to her religiosity,, render many a young Jndian visiting America tmappre • 
p $ Native T not. seriously critical of the activities of even these genuine 
7' Swumis. Yet there is a case, as there is a place, for this transplanted 
, ' * clergy. They have gone it long way toward establislung a real com- 
muhify of religions. They have also brought the wisdom of (he Hindus 
V ;to 4 distant shore, and, unlike the Christian missionaries in the. On out,. 

. any judication. of proselyting “ the heathens.” And very likely 

their greatest contribution lies in answering a dire American need. Xh c 
„, imeertamtitsofan industrial economy, the speed and noise, of the modem 
dfy, .the dreadful -stresses and strains of modem times have had their 
'on countless Americans. To a few of these- -victims of modern 
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A ■■•■■)'. 

. NOT t\TN A MAHAmjAK 



' v;f' A group of friends invited me to dinner &t the Rairibow^feoo^.. Alf) 
were to clre^ for the evening, and to please the girl I was escorting I 
consented to wear my turban and also the achkan shervani fthe: rest of 

it). _ v- • ■. ' ■ . 

-After my first swing around the dance door with my partner, l 
suddenly found myself being shot at by flashing cameras, Ih- the w$fa of 
tjbe photographers came two society reporters, a man. and a woman. 

They asked what I t hought of American girls and whether we had icW 
cream in India, 

Just as they were taking their leave with deep bows and curtsies, the 
; ; woinan -reportfer. remembered to ask me one important detail: 

ff Chief, whatl^'clyou Maharajah of'? 

When I replied that 1 had not the remotest claim t Of any throne, they 
gave me a look that I have not forgotten to this day—n look.'full;.of P. a 
self-pity at having spent so much time on an interestingdookmg aeaturo 
Who was not even a Maharajah. 

But not till the Indians are Maharajahs, nor is every Indian she-toumjt 
in sari and -sandals, smelling of-sandal-wood, a visiting princess, | y 
f;;); v y Recently I read in one of the “ slick ‘ 7 magazines, a highly 
,S v publication with' - a nationwide circulation, that a Princess NajicSdba* 
f : waila personally had taught the writer her own recipe for preparing die A V A 
Bombay duck, What a dreadful and silly story ! First of ally Bombay.., 
duck is something that even a duck would disdain; it is dried fish with 
ah ovetpowering odour. Second, preparing Bombay duck is not . .cojriy 
sidered any revelation of India’s culinary art; it is as uncomplicated as, v 
hying a strip of bacon. .And ftp ally, no one called Naju .'Sobawa.Ua .couldf,-^.; ^ 
be a princes^, as every Hindu child could explain. One ia apt'w>.re^dy 4 ; v 
bfteh in society columns about some Prince Bomanjce or Prince Din^bav/ A : 

being .entertained' at a swank .American, soiree. Now Bom&rijee yand - Uff 
Dkshaw are Pars! names and Pam prerogatives, and no Pam h is yet 
been a Prince or a Princess of India, One often hears, too, abouf soaij?^ 
Princess Violet Venkattappaiya • or Prince Ramdas Blacksmith giving a 
lecture on “ A.Day. in India, 5 ’ probably with demonstrations of hovy the 
Hindu tics Iiis turban. The royal designation going before such o&afcf’ S 
himtiora of Christian and Hindu names' is, a sign of a catholic taste., of the'.. “: 
ignoramus. To take another example, I have been asked many times \ 
whether 1 knew one Prince Mukeijee,- and every time I have had to , 
answer that no Mukerjee could be a prince just as no Smith co'dd be - 
Hi,s R oyal ■ Highness.. 
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-could have bail any legal ofopring, 
j$ • Aut’prisi/%:■ HberaOity with which Americans ertip^aewlya 
Eufcfeir as Maharajahs may partly be the result of a mistaken i 
*• • -aii-'I r nciian. ; potentate b something like a Red Indian tribal chief, or tfe 
head of an African tribe. However, there are only five hundred 
sixty native rulers ih India, and a majority of them ate “ third v'tejV 
top-insignificant, to keep up any pretence of royalty* and too msolyehtto ‘ 
travel abroad. The remaining few fabulously rich Maharajahs .are highly^t. 
exclusive, and hobnob only with the wealthiest aristocrats of London 
New York. ’ 0 

Yet, even Maharajahs have occasionally been known to go ; ' off die || 
deep end, and Indian folklore has woven delightful tales around a group'. y 
of “ Maharajahs, Mouthpieces, and Monkeys/* In America a dethroned 
Hindu ruler has married into Seattle Society, and his son played Fairy? 
Prince to a Cinderella nurse whom he met on a trans-contiheptal air-y 
liner. Recently a story in the New York Times credited this American 
bride with influencing the Maharajah, " noted for lavish spending before 
his marriage/’ into cutting his annual outlay by $32,000. In spite of such y: ( . 
credit-lines, Americans, I feel, cannot lose much by knowing that Indian 
Maharajahs are not as numerous as ex-Russian princes in this country. 




k is hard to pin the guilt for the myth that all Hindus with social 


graces are Maharajahs on any particular set of people. Many lmltauons 


w- 


from the West Indies and from the Near East get by with their ridiculous I; 
claims, because Americans are a good-hearted, easy-going people and 
because India is a far-off country where any tiling, after all, might happen.' 

The Maharajah-myth also seems to disclose that a cert air layer of : ;A 
American society is slightly snobbish and wants to believe that its few. 
foreign friends are of some account. Few Americans are cynical enough/-:';// 
to discount the surface entirely so long as appearances are proper 
entertaining, And a false but lovely princess is more of an attraction fharv ;; 


no princess at all 


. The American reporter, to took in another direction, • 
story ” if the city editor is to consider it news, so that 


calling a good-looking Hindu girl a princess seems a slight enough con¬ 
cession to newspaper readers- However, the list of the accused, ciihhpt / 
be complete unless some Hindus arc also subpmnad. Many an Indian 
must have found it convenient to crash the gate of American society on . 
false pretences. Still others must have found it the only way to provide 
newspaper copy. And many an Indian student must have tried to impress 
his college friends and the girls he met by describing himself as the son 
of the third richest Maharajah in India. So many myths are established 
by sangfroid on one hand and credulity on the other, that the Mahaiajah 
myth cannot be altogether an exception. We have a saying In; India: 
Not. only the one who told it, but also the one who listened to that tale* 
must have been a fool! 
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||J| ftgked. ify'.ma ffc, • tp p|p :ny. 

sion We walked a few blocks in.cc 


the ot 



t .vwPtjk&JX erijfoyitfg the sight of diriant hilt and yielding 

A fie rt)mi have thought w-'is a Hindu’s philosophic! brooding. 

: After a while I noticed dbat a smalt but lively and laughing band .of 
children Was following us; 1 would have said they were up to mischief 
Vainly I tried to guess the precise reason for their pursuit, ; 

I asked my host whether he knew what they-were up to. Befiore he could 
answer* one of.the boys calico out; 44 It speaks! ” A. 







THE HUMAN BEING. 


When added up on purpose, instead 



JfrV • > •■ • - 

f put together by accident, the$S.;^> 


•varied impressions give the caricature of the Hindu. He is either' a 


fortune-teller, a snake charmer, a magician, or a freak. When Americans; 
take him to foe a Swami, ..they are just being generous. And vyhea they , 
.ealKidma Maharajah, it h not because they want to pay him a complin- : 
inentyit is because Hindus are something .of the sort. Or simply because 
“ Hindus must be something.’ 1 

Risking a bit of exaggeration, it can be said that the picture is more 
than a caricature, ft is an image which, like the Jinn of Aladdin, un¬ 
corks i tself and Assumes a pose before the mental eye of the AmerfcahpA 
soon as the Word “ Hindu ” is mentioned. This is not denying drat some 
Americans do know about Gandhi and his loincloth. Indeed there are , 
Americans and groups of Americans who have read TagoreA poetry* 
rhcl who have a first-hand knowledge of Indian politics;' ■ase... 

Indologists in this country familiar with the four Vedas. But these are fey? 
and far between, and to the Main Street American, Tagore ihigbt'as ’ 
well bo a food tha' Gandhi eats when he breaks Kis fast. If the Hindu isf . 
not a fabulously rich Maharajah, Ire is a queer saint who sleeps on a bed;;*’ 
of nails between rope ricks. -• 

In trying to reproduce Americans picture of the Hindu, perhaps rny • 
Min#- arc sharp and distinct in places where they might well have been 
diffuse, and my daubs crude where they should have been illusive . The 
composite, however, is essentially authentic and 


3 $ 
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b ecause the matter is of personal experience, and sound because ad* ; 


iriittedly it is one picture, and yet not the whole picture. For one people’s 
impression of another is never like a Rembrandt portrait; it like T ' 
Japanese scroll, a scries of pictures, a continuous whole. And yet a people 
can seldom achieve the l ight proportions that fan accomplished artist .^v ■ 
can,'and m [thesis Japanese scroll-picture is apt to be overly 
in places, and even in the wrong places. Such atrocities are 'word; the 
effort at smoothing out and cldrifyiug, and the image of the Hindu in;-. M 
the minds of many Americans h a challenge to fee taken up by inter- 


prrteiS of India. No d >ubt it is merely America’s stage version of tun ./ 



iwbacks. 
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vee ijftvys in the masterpiece corporately drawn by a vigorous arid 

I noticed With dismay the junk-yards, the' 

■' the abandoned house# and fo.ciories, and I felt.that; an 

'•'ot.pnohty'iyHich^Ttakes'ltchcap^t to build anew than, to mend or amend 
litho'hali^used must b$ essentially a. wasteful economy. But. such. Haws 
: A'Wrc ffcw. |te$; J wa.v glad for the people of the United States, even ii all 
.‘; along ihk pilgrimage I fell a deep pang in my heart—a pang that sprang 
from' flic renewed rea.fi«atjori of the comparative misfortune of rav own 
vp^jpic pihd the strong desire to remake Indn. in the American image. 
If! The third thing that I-remember of that tour, as well as of all. su hs&* 
|| qjuont iifm, is tile chance I had to make (jomparative notes on- Your 
people arid mine; here arc some of the unconnected highlights. 
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m OF MYSTERY 
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.. All over the United States I have talked with men and women who 
vpwstnt to India. And I am always a little bit intrigued v/Hcn a 
'• :: p&peotiye victor to my .country tells me that he fully ...expects that 
/ "tirk xpected romance awaits him in India and that he feels called to 
explore the mystery of that distant land. For I had similar expectations 
i -s>f Aixtenca before I came here. And I have a sneaking suspicion dial 
Am'.Aeans and Indians, Ertglislunen and GJiinese^—all of us regard any 
•'^ibc^gn''country as a stfangc oasis full of -lurking, surprises and blood'- 
'curdling adventures. Indians say: “ The portion of sweetmeat on tKe 
ilovv’s plate always loofe larger/' 

,s been written about the mystery of India. And yet, 
.-as''J write this on a summer evening in Coruieclirut, I could easily divorce 
'% : .rxtyAcif' from the fact that I blow America, and look out and find h very 
onySteiions, even dangerous. The Utwh dock points to midnight 1 he air 
n hot and ominous. What is that wailing at the foot of the hill ? (A 
1 'afeht'pkiiio-.) Who is that. .eviiJpdkiitg man trespassing in my 
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\vc to do \vith tinsblunally’ i dedcfdd to he$$h always by* 

■ Wilde^; fit >a’ S. : ^ro3r^ my eaicu) 

iybody’s age.'.ButTet Me. hWvcyone final fling- at .giy^iti^': 

*'A d^utantes look more than; sixteen or seventeen years old in 
tyAdnenca. •• ■ .;, ••;’tt ' > ,; f : ; ■ -w’,w l; ; '’V^'w 

feil|fearc natural bluhaercts in this. For m India we respect age, 
iFiile hi America youth is admired. For instance,. of tv/o brothers, the 
i'efdey, even if only a boy p£ twenty., can order hk younger, ore’say, 

•; ; ivt.ue : J con-year -old, brother around. And the word of the parents is always 
/^regarded as tljc supreme truth. In a group, people gather around 
V^ndpa or grandma instead of hocking around the grandson. There is, 
nothing to gain by being young in India. 

And there is little to lose, on the other hand, by being-old in the 
; '" r United States. 1 have never ceased being dismayed by the rapacity of 
old people in the United States to enjoy life. Indeed life does begip a* 

' forty over jb.crc, .'Pitkin or no Pitkin In fact the older tb.ey .grow* the 
'^greater pleasure-seekers’ they become in this Country. Look at the 
pfeastrw resorts and you are convinced. 

while wc are on the subject of age, let me confirm the popular 
idea that m the Old World as well as in my Older World people are 
jhdeed -bom old. One would find the lines of wisdom even on the fore* 
head of an Indian adolescent. In feci the etchings of time are so valued 
f- that Iridiaa boys of high-school age .gafce in the mirror and knit their 

' eyebrows to develop lines of wisdom on their foreheads. What was good 

ibi our great teachers, we figured, was good for us. 

fength of a .country’s history has a lot to do with the gravity and 




briety of its youth. The ancient quality of a culture, a sedative quality 



jh many respects, encourages people, for one thing, to live in the past 
b As a result, they begin, to live vicariously* by watching others move-, 
vAriid the traditions are hardened into rigid patterns..Any departure 
iroxn them h regarded as etui and even ha punishable.. Such people are 
.fifeely to become morbid and moribund, and those who have stopped 
■living see.io it jealously that others do likewise. In consequence, there has 
beer in India a greater shortage of pleasures than of food ; more Indians 
v e starred sensually than are starved for food. 

‘ Frustrated peoples also become cynical, just as the perennially youth- 
4 are apt to behave foolishly. But there is another side to this cloud oi 
difeflittsionment. Indians*, unlike the Americans, are drobod)%y.fqok* 
iibiul hs they are in outlook.' Americans accept a humbug as long as 
111 perforibs well and provides them with entertainment To most: 
Indian*;, on the other hand, delight comes only when they are able to see 
tifeough. the performer’s tricks and know him for What he is. Indians are 
', hard to please, whereas Americans wili play anybody's garde. 
v ?T bis is clearly shown ia the large number of harmless rackets which 
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if: drvotu iiV'their fmniav b^t’doptui f orn)diOt$ar;vS of ell 

to'r^turp io radios and Sunday papers* Beside. dvK. : p3)^F 
brfaxmhauset* there-'are one or two.Gars'Syhich ilftdJcate; : tl^lci|'y.''• 

• rejattfet'hr■ friends- have'descended,' and that dishes which 
make a 1% fuss over are being devoured-pumpkin pie, apple pfe, 
waJH^'- wxti3( ; 

During the summer the American week-end is a full-blown poppyC 
TKe first time I saw an American beach at the height of the season* X 
.;,vas dazed, I blinked at the nakedness, smiled at the seriousnm and 
jh&ste- with which these sun-worshippers tried to soak vitamins shrough 
their pores, but I approved highly the sociological patterns on the sarulsy T 
■if30l units of familiarity swarming together lor miles in mass .enjoyment 




of nobodyV-anybody’s—everybody’s—ocean 
And if they weren't in the ocean, they would be driving through wide- 
open spaces and to mountain tops, rushing to the races, overcrowdi% 
the bail parks, bending over a country creek trying to catch a fish, chug¬ 
ging on lakes and canals in motor-boats. 

All through the week-end, Americans seem to overwork every mu&de 
In their bodies in a relentless effort to relax. They make .themsdve&Ybr 
miserable having a good time. r a-'X” ^ 

T always longingly look forward to Monday whenever I am relating 
over a week-end with week-end good-time-Charlies.Tdonday is such a ’ 
relief from the spleeny American week-end which lasts, f fed, longer tjiah 
the intervening week-days. And when I wander on Broadway at nighty 


4ft: 


and behold tfiat every night there is Divali, the Hindu Christmas, in 


. T imes Square, I wonder why Americans need a week-end at all 1 


SPREADING PEACOCK FEATHERS 
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Each Indian visiting the. States either lands at New York, or if he dis - \ 
embarks somewhere else, comes .to the magic city sooner or later. Know--- 


mg that nine out of ten of t hese were bound to be acquaintances, I had 
postponed doing the town all by myself. Knowing that the. Indian spirit 
of fellowship and iong-disiance relationship is unexpectedly heightened 
vin a foreign land, I knew I would have a great many opportunities to see. 


the high lights of Mew York while showing them to others. 1 

With cbuntless of my countrymen I have been to the Bronx Park Zbo,* 
only to meet other exiles from India, birds and beasts wkh neat liitfe: 
signs on their cages. There seem to be more animals from India than < 
from the rest of the world put together. But these next-door neighbours‘f( 
at the Zoo have always behaved like hotel strangers to me. in their 
fervent efforts to become Americanized and acclimatized in the country 
of their adoption, these ex-Indian animals have developed habits which vi 
strike sue as highly peculiar and which have kept me In constat, t ,* rspense. 


b, the k£m ’- v ‘ t if# &ft)g of the Jungle.,' a thotfbi ifchhr^cT ?sy<\ aaf f ii4^ 
/Men ')uJc poetswant tofteply that a Krhfct'nyfe prinA wuMrapl 


$.ca$tdess ioreignnixVti'der, they tenghmt u alien never 
ii'tke'Bronx Park Zoo, \hc lions do' not setter to mind eating' mim- 
wonse^peannts-—the only homage bf die American people., ... 

' -What has beep even more disconcerting to me personally is the d«- 
fatt of the King of Biros, the peacock, l fed that I have a personal stake 
. v in the fortmies of the bird, because I once wrote a play and cftllcdit 
_ Kggs'ofPeacock” We have a saying In India that*/ one need not 

.paint the.eggs of the-peacock,?* implying, that inside of the plain.shell is ...p; 

, hidden all the iridescent glory of blue and green and gold. In India one 
Ip Uhokk the peacock, that large, handsome, and polygamous bird, glid- 
! t ' trig @|||t the tree boles and attended by a harem of admiring humic 
| ,i; peafowls'. Mc^t of the time, his overgrow taii.is dragged behind him like 
yV-yvhn -enipemrs trailing coronation robes. One seldom sees the peacock • 

| x> f <vctfhig and spreading—like a Japanese faiir-his long upper-taileovcits, 
knd displaying the simmering spots of colour in. his peacock^blue ” 
Svtniaedandof feathers. Once I had to hide behind a thornbu&h for five yhi^ 
h jpte, at home, in order to photograph a peacock while making hk dis- 




-'i, play, his .fthda, a word which also means Art. For Art is the uplifted 
- exuberance'of -the artist’s soul. “ Our peacock makes “ art ” only oo' 
two occasions: while winning a mate or while welcoming the rains .with 


.bit - song that is trumpeted against the four winds. 

.., v v / ; :y licMTver, in the Bronx Park Zoo, his behaviour-patterns indicate a 
' ‘ ; • § , co mplete change of heart. Maybe it is the American custom of commer- 
' ti’alizmg &K talents, even deformities, which has had sometliing to do 
ih the peacock’s degradation. Or perhaps the American institution of 
.. jfeanut-foeding Jias undermined, his morale and induced him to be gon* : v 
siantiy acting to keep his stomach filled. In America, one has to wait five 
hpiiri io order to see the peacock drop his tail and assume his normal 
composure. I hope you can imagine my horror when I saw the peacock 
m the Bronx ParkZoo, strutting around the enclosure, constantly waving 
bis fen, rivalling the exhibitionism of Sally Rand. 


f|g ' . BLESSED ARE THE BALDtlEADS 

h,0jU will seem curious, I know, when I say that baldbeads have a 
maghetk attraction for me. In churcheF&rid theatres, I always prefer 
tS sit t\ here I can view the strange hairless heads reflecting the mazdas 
in the ceiling.ai^ there in all their glory and radiance, side by side 
\with the coils and scallops of blonde and brunette ladies. They ortefe such 


'•^•'•lovely designs ! Sometime I forget to listen to the preacher or to follow 
the Ay and unconsciously begin to count the number of bald then in the 


nlien.ee. 

! 1 have a feeling that, most Indian tourists in America consider, bald". 
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y wizfdu' xvoui'dn’t 'itolferatte a’ ' secr^tacpy and trealaSWr'l 

iL |$ y , New Ycrk> would you ? Vou .'bold perhaps see cye-fo-Wv*?-® 
ftfbm- the state of Maine. But no New Yprfccxr!, Eyehtdiily-' 
I dunk you would dixuinate the Maine outsider too. But certainly no; 
New Yorkers.'’ !■ 



GIVE US, O STATE, OUR DAILY 3RBAD / ; V> 

Another Amen can circumstance which fires the imagination of the’ 
Hindu is the privileged position of the individual citizen in relation to 
the State. The American citizen can make generous claims on his govern- 
nient; in many cases he does not have to make demands any . moire since 
he is adjudged entitle:! to such things in his own right, fit most regions 
of the country he is entitled to sanitation and healthy housing. Also tHe-: 
Star;’ owes him a job And in case the gover nment fails (the indmcktal' 
never fails nowadays) to provide him 'with a job, well, he is entitled to 
relief. 

The Hindu student of American culture can take back home a pointer 
or two from the American scene. I> for my part, have decided that the 
idea that: the State owes a job to the citizen is full of dynamite strong 
enough to arouse the slumbering masses of India If the slogan, “ YoOr 
starvation is partly the fault of the government, 1 ' can repeatedly be ; 
brought to the attention of every adult in India. I think the impact A' 
of this alone would bring about the change that would >pellj 
■freedom. 

For the Tndidn has yet to learn how tube demanding of the State, All 
through bis history he has been taught to pay tribute and to supporthi; 
•ruler Without expecting much in return; he has almost come to .behove 
that it is mighty nice of his government to let him alone to starve When , 
the British came to India/they left their democratic ideas back in 
Engl and and carried on the good old Indian tradition of the ,f squeeze.” 

It was not until 1937 - 9 , when the Congress party of Mahatma 
Gandhi ruled over eight out of eleven provinces of India, that the 
voter began to realize that the administration owed him ariy* 
thing,' ■ -fe’h M 

If I feel that, the Indian should learn how to demand and get things 
from, the government, I also feel that the American should learn again 
how to give to his country. In this way, he will not only streritheri his 
country, but also experience in his own life the warmth and support of 
■united strength. It. is no use minimizing the psychological importance of 
national purpose*’ in the• make-up of an otherwise insignificant' 
individual. If it is not fostered consciously and imaginatively,.it may he 
stirred up by power-seekers and unscrupulous demagogues, as in 
Germany. Italy, and'Russia- * h'* 

wi i 1 l 
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■^ibtie tmt of' 6 civil semce ? in maMhg tbe dti^ea^ ■ ife ^ ; ...... 

j3 to the 'saw train- of thought, Only an Indian m the United 
. Itaf^catVaealhr what a relief it is to escape from bureaucracy #the 
, . v a spoils system/’ 

Of course, i am not prepared to contend that the American spoils 


J j «vstein is better than the British Civil Service when .all the pros and cons 
f|f| of both methods arc checked against each other. But I do fed that 
American adulation of the British system is sqm what exaggerated and 
:.'7 : ; that the latter can stand a bit of debunking. 

Haying lived for years in India in the British gnp of civil service, I 
can iestify that the system is the. first cousin of bureaucracy. One should 


heVer: forget that m the wake of civil service comes government room- 
: V :i : o;poly -of j 


m 


pushed feet, 


public utilities; and in England and India this is an acedm- 
ict, while in the United States the process is about to he com- 
j , : pi/led. And as an Indian I can assure you that, bureaucrats and civ U 
lliiwahtsi; can be unbearably insolent. Since their appofoterants do not 
'dfeperdd dfoecily on public vote, and since they cannot be banished iront 
office by “ writing to your Senator,” they can afford to be bump tims, 
rude and careless as they please. To get drunk with power and security 
is t>ut human. 

In India, for instance, you cannot even be sure that you will not foe 
suited at the post office when you arc paying out vein: pennies for 


»t^tnps. IT you don’t like die postmaster., what of it ? He is. entrenched in 
imposition.-So is the railroad’s “ ticket; checker ” who can come along 
and shake you out of your slumber at any ungodly hour. If you do not 
like his insolence in exchange for your generous expenditure, so much 
ihe worse for you* Get off the train if you don’t like it. But, ah then, 
jhow else do you get to Bombay ? The government owns all the railwa ys. 
1 Observe, for instance, the method of census-taking in India. The 
bureaucracy takes pride in pointing out that no other country of cbm* 
.,- parable dimensions and population makes any attempt to tabulate its 
.people on a single night. Thus it appears that the all-India census as an 
achievement is unique. But at what cost? Every citizen, or, rather, 

' subject f* in the whole land of Inch a Is stopped in his track's at tfo same 
Tiour wherever he may he, no matter how urgent his business and now 
precarious or involved his situation, A gigantic dragnet is cast over .the 
country , each mesh in the net being a block in the charge of an enumer¬ 
ator. To catch the wayfarer, checkers are maintained at -railway stations, 
add counts are obtained from hotels and inns. Tramps fakirk cave- 
dweller} i, and vagrants are all counted, and in an uncomfortable hurry. 

■, v; ,, Ve^, one lives in constant petty terror and uncertainty under a 
A Combination of civil service and government monopoly of public 

7 Moreover, a civil^scrvice blanket tends to create a nation of clerk* and., 






Stare policies. 3ut coaid he Labourites carry cat their 4 
ampered by the eatrmch<xl conser/ative civil service anT'bvii 
y ? Especially in foreign affairs, where the Foreign ■Offtc6 rev 
ly Of the much-heeded reforms of'th$; MacDonald Governthe 
o doubt, civil service can be efficient and clean. But it can ako i 
by a bureaucracy. And while of course the spoils system ca 
upi: and inefficient, it is fundamentally more democratic 
:adcracy. The former is not an untarnished blessing, h^r foil 


OTHER LANDS, OTHER WAYS 

SM 

There are more opinions than mm. 

AN INDIAN frJl0VB&8. 

■Tou ain't teach your grandmother to suck eggs. 

AN ENGLISH PROVERB 

He who would bring home Im wealth of India must carry itke wealth of Indian 

Logo ttr; ? no to an old popular American song, it , isn't w! 
>, it J j the way that you do it that counts. I think that shrewd ol 
;>b, can be put to special use. in comparing* two cultures. For i 
stances die things done, in the United States or in India or h 
ictoo, are the same, but the manner of doing them differs from 
place and from time to time. One can go even further and ass< 
far as the ci v ilized nations of the world are concerned, most cc 
•ntrasts and differences are found in national mannerisms, in 
ice of group actions, while at the roots of all such differences in rn 
ttnan motives remain the same. That is why, I feel, the best 
mortal novels -international in the sense that in thdm one 
I dresses itself to another—-arc stories of manners more than at 
se|:.L^\^ut;aug*s Moment in Peking \x one of the finest and most 
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3 !qo have 1 ijrrtah fondness iit reap; bathing h still a hifq 
even $1$ Briglan.1 Crnrsiitt !laa to p$v an ettira $&ii 

this respect, the' American is close" to Bfahr:^ 

"AAm ^ ^ 1 / ^ ^ ,1^'? »/ ' 1 $ i \l wj^'*# iff ^ ^ 

'::;S^, 'the : <iiBerence, m standards of cleanliness is nowiiere 
ddfeed as in the Hygieneof the mouth. A high-caste Hindu can not have /•* • ' 
’Mm fore&jdfo&fc until he has brushed his teeth, and he generally us$s a 
bahtd or. a banyan iWig.-for a toothbrush. First., he chews one end of It || 'A 
until it is flayed into a fine brush (a good morning exercise, tor the teeth 
and the-guim), then he cleans his- teeth with it, and finally he tcte v ihe 
twig apart into t%o sharp slivers to be used as tongue-scrapers. Thv 7 he ' i, 
considers a very dean practice since it gives him a fresh brush .“Very ■>’* \ 
morning, and naturally he puts the European down as being veiy irreg;:^ : : 


lar 


and, consequently* very unclean in his oral hygiene. Again ti e 
a . - ■« - • ^ '■ - - 


•.American is higher in the esteem of the Hindu, since what religion 
done for India has been accomplished for America by the terrorists " /K ( 
adyc^iBing campaign? of. toothpaste manufacturers and by the com* 
tinuous 'professional propaganda of the dentists; nowadays Anyric^ '4,y: v : ; 
like India, does brush its teeth daily. 

The Hindu has the best teeth in the world. My friends are always $ } 

surprised when. I say that I have never been to a dentist in all my lift?*-■ 
Once a dentist voluntarily examined my teeth. He said to his nw -.t\ 
iC In all my professional. practice' over a period of eighteen years, J hayd SI 
nevcjr seen teeth like these ! V I have discovered from talking to various. . ■ 

authorities on the subject that vegetarianism has also played its rdle in 
the superlative quality ofcaste-Hindus* teeth. Generally AmeHcan i,eetli 
suiter from over-acidity, while in the rare case of dental trouble of a 
high-castf Indian, the Hindu’s teeth are found to have suffered : frqr£ 

. over* alkalis alion. 

But, to cent in ue, 
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A Hindu can never appreciate the American ha,bus 

n rr.rtrt> rtrf'rint *—nf nnt &ftrcf\}r\rr f.wlPV mral. 


—or lack of t hem, to be more precise—of not gargling after every meal, 



napkin does prevent hands and lips from becoming unpleasantly soiled,: ||| 

I still feel slightly uncomfortable if l do not gargle my mouth and wash 
ray hands after every meal, and that after all these years of intensive yffV; 
Americanization. On the debit side of the Indian ledger, nothing cab be vy.- 
more repugnant to the American than the Indian habit of eating with f 
one’s fingers. Although professional patriots in India have evolved a . 
philosophy around the use of die fingers—to the effect that the, fingers are 
•umpire sterile than the fork, and that a peculiar chemical juice oozes out yt|p 
pf the fuigers, which, when it has contact with the jfood,.gives it a 'better ■::$$?& 

. flnvouf^J Sp personally happy that educated India r emulatingthfe.,-Ss? )<|f$ 
'West-in this respect It is still an unsolved mystery to me why only the 
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ofifer wrey aredpri; a »ca^toriinner is a \v*il§ofc* 
0\ krup^aters. That 7 $; one way we;*Uiy^trate'\J|i 
vvGi|^^ii ; ''&ciHge tkfci 1 1 asm i$. ; f No tap 3 Without lick:” ’ ;■; ?.' : KJ 

.%ctfhcr interesting contrast is found in »he Araerkari maid’s l;ab(<; i 6 f 
serving the hostess first and thcn tfe g'Uettts. In liwm quests arc always 
first, and t feet’that the Hindu idea is mom appealing than the Ameris##^ 
Belching in public is forbidden the well-bred American at all tkbesi 
whereas in India that ‘ ; spasmodic inspiratioa with closure of ihc gin®,’ 
producing a characteristic sound”—who am I to attempt to describe 
to the World when Webster himself veils it ?—-is the code message whiffi 
the well-fed guest sends to his hostess to tell her he has enjoyed his dithfer. 
Or take hiccups. If they are heard at an American eodctail*patty.* ii is 
instantly fejt* that someone is under the weather. In India a feminino 
victim of hiccups believes that someone far, fer away reracmbci^ heivdpd' 
that the pleasant convulsions won’t stop until her mind hashes upon the 
“ right mm ‘ ;v 

India and America are poles apart in what they consider as shocking 
words. (Alas 1 the most intimately interesting things will always reu«dp 
unwritten all over the civilised world, unless one makes them as• veiled • 
as a houri and as involved a3 Ulysses.) By and large, the list of fC unmeh^ 
donabks ” is much longer in the United States than in India ; most of .the 
things pertaining to the bathroom, lor instance, do not suffer from 0i{ 
®n«e strict censorship in India as they do in America* Sw^ririg—fink 
fh?.t an Indian goes around using blue language adl the greater 

> .-currency in India than in America. However, the British-use more salty’; 
•words than Ajricrich'n?., and the “ white sahibs” in Irid*a especially ertn 
Outdo any group on the face of the globe when if comes to applying in¬ 
sulting epithets. In this respect Indians are nearer to the Bridsh ,thdA : tO!^ 
Che Americam, Englishmen m well as Indians use strong worik even in 
endearment; a Gockriey mother may call her son a v{ rascal,” arid a low- 
caste Hindu may call his friend his “ brother-in-law,” which can be v he • 
vilest of epithets if meant differently. 

In general,.-Indians are more earthy than westerners; they bui^ vvfum 
they are satisfied; they beat their thesis with anguish when bereaved* 
tticy gesticulate with their hands to emphasize what they arc dying ; 
they yawn freely , even in the " most interesting meeting ; and they 
regard music and .perfume as accessories to Earnout. This earthing of 
everyday manners, set against a background ofthe most metirulously 
intricate .of cultures, has puzried most western students of Tndf, ivrkidt 
cannot be undertood unless one realizes that the genius of India f that • 
she has always maintained the mast mundane side by aide with the 
sublime, the most primitive with the most civilized, 
ktir ‘ . Hindus can, however, be subtle and exquisite in their manners in. ways- 
which no westerner would ever think of Art America u, for instance, will 
adrnte and oven well tfcefloweia he h. buying for the church; amd: 

" O '§■: ■ . a aV' :; ': -vf«’ 1 : f-9\ 
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( S|kthat th^rc .i^'i :, .».ubtie a*i<l 'swfcet se«l&w;.ht^li<fy i 
$Pp 'Ore^tpr inAn^r : vit$xi •st4tei' ; ' r I1ic Am£ri^» oft til 
r . ^'ter.i? church;.; the Hindu*; take off their shoes :i^K|n tiicy 

| Hp|' temple gate. The most intriguing contract, however, is to tie 
iw the mannerisms of showing affection and making love. The 
Ahierican habit of calling one’s ptfe “ dear •’ and " darling ” and 
.?! honey ” sounds as absurd to the Hindu as the Indian custom.of calling 
their u great-soul ” and “ brotller-of-the-poor ” must sound to 

r‘0M6nc^ti ?. . ;/, ''' ; Jyf,, 

Hindu wife cannot call her husband even by Ids name, let afcttie 
|||p r terms of endearment ; she calls him “ Babu’s father/' Likewise, the 
Ijkisljand calls her, while conversing with others^ " Urrnvs mother,” If 
,they .'dd'tibt have children, which seldom happens in an Indian family, 

** tie ” and “ she ” suffices. 

g Tne American is more demonstrative than a Hindu when i t comes to 
showing affection. .The. American- husband and wife kiss each other in 

• ptiblic—-especially' in public—at every and it each parting. 

N^Wryweds and the Leather Anniversary couple make it a point pf calling 
each othe.’ “darling ” and of kissing each other when others are present; 
they -i?eem id be proclaiming to their public that the warm spirit of their 
^r&iarit^ i courtship is still alive after thirty-six months of holy deadlock, 

: -Xd^siiOh behaviour on the part of Mr. and Mrs. Singh in India >voaid 

• -.prompt • severely .critical remarks. “Haven’t they a bedroom of .their 
owa ? Do they not know that only animals make love in this public 
•fehiou.? y 

: The western institution of'the u honeymoon ” has never existed among 
•'iHuidua. Public recognition of a time-period wherein every thing else was 
aibovdinated to the couple’s being husband and wife would seem an 
advert&me/tt of .aft extremely intitnate affair. In India, die married 
•v:'coiiple,gdes on living in the family, usually in a joint family, and tire first 
;‘lb^:rpdrit&S’.of wedlock are lyrically expressed, until the sun goes dow n, 
: ;by 'buriung' glances, stolen kisses, and imaginary embraces. Thus the 


dements of surprise, expectation^ and mystery, which are the supreme 
IVcior in. a married life of physical compatibility, linger on. and die 


] : !pr®4m of discover ) is spread over a long period of time. In. sharp con- 
Last, the western institution of tha u honeymoon ” strikes the Oriental 
m a wholesale inventory. The Frenchman who said Christianity had 
vdcme^auch for love in making it a sin. did not know about Hinduism 
pranay. ■ , Vi vvv''' ■ 

if At the root of all these variations in the artful ostentations of love lies 
'one profound difference. The Hindu “ old-married-man ” displays 
.adoration by Ignoring his loved one, while the Ameiican showers atten¬ 
tions upon his beloved. The object of love h always fussed over in 
America, whereas' in India he or she is supposed to undersfand the un- 
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dwelopmeoi of harmony,- on the other hand, 'has beau. 
rimsk the elaboration of the .simultaneous combination' 

‘• -&&&!& on more• than one pitch. But Indian music lovers, hdieviug tjtafc 
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certain combination; are more euphonious than others, have been put 


through a different type of training and hence frequently complain that 
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most western singers and players sound “ out of tune.’M must add, how- 
ever, that once a Hindu finds hiinself appreciating European music,- 
misses in his own Hindust ani music the richness that harmony can bring; 

Another difference which I have noticed is that westem music ma,fri!y 
relies for its perpetuation on the system of notation, while we still jgcrifyp n 
in the old tradition of oral as well as aural transmission by masters. 
irm$ician3 to their more promising pupils. Not that we do not have '-any. 
system of writing music; from the fifth-century Bharata and die thir¬ 
teenth-century Sarangdev down to the present-day Bhatkhande, Indian ||| 
musicans have made an effort to immortalize certain compositions; ; , •; S 
Since, however, we have not as yet made any considerable pragma 
toward orchestration, and since intonation is the essence of.the Hjn* ■ 
duatani music, staff-notation is often held to be an encumbrance in the 
way of free and spontaneous improvisation. Thus the Hindustani tnuslc 
is more of a vehicle for the expression of the performer’s personality than ; ' 
for that of the original composer; in fact, the composer always remains 
anonymous. It follows that even the idiosyncrasies of a master-musician, 
naturally become a vital part of a zalsa or musical feast. The tuning of : ; v- ;l 
the stringed instruments as well as of the. drum takes an hour or 
and this h done in the presence of the audience. The audience (often a ; 
fomily circle and a few friends at the most) also witnesses all the ofTdie* k • 
record efforts of the matter as he endeavours to u get into the mood/ ’ 

It must be clear by now that Hindustani musk is more-' fitted for the 
.chamber than for the nnisic hail. 


Still another contrast that I have begun to feci is the one pcrhxirJng 
to the quality of the voice. A sweet voice, of course, is appreciated 
in the United States and India. But Americans put a premium ou the 
training and.the quality of the voice, while in India, we emphasise tfee 
correctitude of tunes and notes. Tims an Indian music in would tasfcs 
pride in the foci that his voice could range over three or more octaves; 
and he would be unmindful of tin., fact that in thus straining his voice hijs 
tones were not always pearly. Ears trained in the western musk are 
quick to perceive t he flaws in our vocal acrobatics. That is why western 
music knows such distinctions as tenor and baritone as well as soprano, 
alto and contralto, Hindustani music lacks these distmetiond. ’ 

The absence of orchestration, I gradually came to realize, has been 




mainly responsible for the fact that mstrumcntally India is now at the - 

-iL..A.’ *..J.-_i 1-'_ xajv \ _ _ • _A- 


same stage as medieval Europe. We have a great variety of string as weft. 
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,ftd'while we are oft the subject of instruments, let me voice thy 
j^ftdenmadon < f tluat ahoramatipn called the Indian harmonium which, 

■’. :•• tog$$lfe..with the brass bands-of certain Maharajahs, has done more to 
|« 1 |»iit modernise tion of Hindustani music than all the rest of the Ibices 
of reaction put together. Like many other suggested solutions of India's 
problems, the Indian harmonium is also * device invented by an English 
Civij Seiyant. And it just hasn’t worked. 

'■ vLImve a feeling, however, that we are about to outgrow the so-called 
Indian harmonium and thus come into line with western music by 
adopting harmony instead, 

A'One other difference that I have noticed in our two quite cultivated 
musical arts is that there is hardly any relationship between the hour of 
the d;ay and the tune in western music; anything can. be played or sing 
at any time m Europe and America, The reverse of this is to say that an 
visitiiig India Ls likely to be struck by the morning-afternoon- 
£ boning divisions in Hindustani music and to wonder, at least during 
ihe.JftVuatipir period, why Indians feel that certain tunes can be'invoked 
: ; ;pn!'/ at certain hours, in others words, he is likely to be baffled by the 

'Mr number Of rag as we have. 

\/'■ gc' :;Now the word raga has been variously; translated as tune, mode, or 
inood, a ad l feel that the combinati on of all three expressions comes closer 
to explain Fig the Indian concept than any one definition taken singly. 
The theory of raga b that particular hours of the day and seasons of the 
v year tpueftoffa particular mood in the musician’s creative consciousness, 

, r « a form of temperament which leads to a special combination of musical 
notes and rhythms, The intimate truth of these private experiences is' 

I iiard to explain to an American. You see, the Hindu lives in a climate. 
y x vlv--%\dikhr.m^kes him an outdoor .inhabitant; days turn into night? and 
, v. Mights into days all around him and, unlike the western European and 
American, he "docs not have to look out of bis window to ascertain 
f % ^ 131,1 *kc density of the twilight how soon his children will be out of 
school or how long be must keep his shop open. And all hours are avail- 
to Mm for music'purposes. This rhytlimrc interpretation ot the hour 
hot so pronounced in the life of a formal - indoor ”.:European or 
A A ‘American. From a different angle, it can be observed that even European ' T 

B musk was much more go verned by the caprices of the sun before the 
M intcriorization of western music started in Germany, 
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Tin idea cf the intcriomation of the western music perfectly supports 
mr/ obseryaUons on the interiorfeation of vestern life ir. general. One , 
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^d"ye«; ii]p&feptihle change 'Is bauitd ly:com? over the 
, Jro mafe his : tei^tr^f^ybr ptcinnhtr\x honie in Arnetka.-i^ 
hawrs^eve^ mm of his wakeful hours, and vateiy .tixz K 
period of seven to eight hours of sleep, undergo a slow, process ibV .-. 
t|5rM)ri^ati<>n/ > »* o far as it b; a physical replacement of toe open sky by 
the roof due to climatic conditions, he is quite aware of the efiatige. A 
cream re, of a senai-tropical suh-confcinent, the Hindu is a dteil&. of the 
open sky, and he does -feel, -sometimes, simply subconsciously, the physical ; 
differences between himself and his American brother who is a ■ neat, 
firm little bundle of outlooks characteristic of four walls of brick and • 
mortar. The differential, no doubt, is diffused and bidden most of the ' 
time; being relative, it is not sharply defined. One sure sign of Its 
relativity is that the Hindu is aware of it more acutely.-in western 
Europe in general, and in England in particular, than in the United 
. States. V, r . ’ .o‘ 

Yet the contrast i ? there, and it makes itself vivid and colourful in 
many small ways. For example, when the Hindu is supposed to have, / 
gpne “ around the corner,” he actually is on the street^orrieryU vaighig /¥ . 
and chatting with his fellow-idlers hour by hour. Part of the group may 
be squatting-'on the curb or its Indian equivalent, and still others may v 
be gazing at the palpitating stars, paying no attention to what is charac¬ 
teristically known in Gqjarat as the “ tall tales of the cool liours/vBut 
when an American housewife says that her husband his “just ghiahi 
around the corner/* she means that he may be m the tap-room* or the 
tobacco shop, or the drugstore situated on the street corner. For the 
merciless American climate forces one to seek shelter while the hour;; 
pass. Another instance is what we Indians call the bazaar. Bazaars are 
mostly open-space affairs; they may occur in a square in a village or on 
crowded crossroads in a city. They are either morning or evening events, 
and most pf our daily bargaining, that endless art which permeates so 
m uch of our life, is done there. I have seen Pennsylvania-Butch market; • " 
in Pennsylvania in summer, but for every markeftsf this sort in Aihenca 


ther e are a score in India. And for every American street-pedlar, hawker, 
vendor, and huckster, there are a hundred in India. The Indian life ; 

t a f t • 1 t 1 V , .. • ' . \ijr f-V; 
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almost equally divided between the home and the street, with alight 
balance favouring the street. A Brahmin takes his bath in the street, and 
most of the Indians wander out on their porches at about the san e time 
in the morning to brush their teeth. In fact many things that the Aipcri* i 
cans do in.their bathrooms die Indians do put in the open, and one ;’y 
should be thankiiii that the sun is piping hot in India. What is oior^‘ Y; 
intriguing, many Indian officials hold their offices in the open under afe, 
tree or out on the porticoes -of spacious buildings provided for these 
purposes. ■ ; 4 ‘ • 

Arid about sleep, the sweetest of all things to the Indian ! SeHonr A 
; e •? Americans sleeping out under the open sky, in the courtyard*; 4 
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Jttpt ladies kive thek co& 'bmagfit dtiit to tjbo gardeti ot or to'the 
-mfc. I have slept under the starry and sometimes- murky frmmeht ', 
all the year around* even whteit was raining* la tlr latter . 
Fused' an oilcloth cover to protect me. The one favour'that Oaridhi 
^kM oHmjailcr was that he should be ..allowed' to sleep outside his cell 
terIcoinverse with the stars* The Indians are so much the children of the 
dperx^that they go indoors merely in order to get out again as icon as 
possible while in America you go out in order to get in somewhere fjft. 
i" If, relatively speaking, it is true of America of today, how much tuore 
true;ii tnmt have been in the 1890^ when Americans bad not yet hc~ 

■ mm intoxicated with the craze for sunshine ! I have t detr friends an 
olcl lady in Ohio, who has recounted to me that in her youth the summer 
1 cation .only.lasted a week or two; the main change it entailed was a 
;dr)g of scene from die home to the “ summer hotel ” on the seashore 
or up in the Mils, dimmer as die call of the outdoors seems to haVe come 
to: America with they car,-the. new freedom of women, lengthened 
vacations, the discovery of vitamins, greater interest in sports and travel, 
$f ;n\d so forth, and it is only now, a Hindu is inclined to believe, that it Is 
'" W y 'bpcdmh g psychological experience instead of a mere climatic one* But 
• \4'/hfe:av^«ling that the socially-recognized 41 American Summer” is 
.likely to temper the mental habits of the American people* slowing the 
tempo a hit,;add teaching the pleasures of a part-time do-nothing# : 

: ' Vet very few Americans could ever become the wistful philosophers 
" I Tb&f mou Indians are. For, with the exception^of the deep South, the 
hat'd American winter will ever keep them gomg. By contrast, life is 
'•chrfy in hot India for the languishing have-nota, and the Indian gentle- 
ban ca n have his golf all year around. 

'f\ ■'thin differential is nowhere as evident as in the contrasting geniuses 
of Indian and American house-designs, a contrast which is quite natural 
I [j Mm the mode of living inevitably makes its most profound imprint on 
I'i r, ;tho structure of the home. By and large,: the interior is the most avterest- 
. lug aspeci of . the American home, while in most cases the exterior is 

i ’the more important part of the Hindu house. This is not to say that the 

v • '’'"taiW^ard appearance'of all American houses is plain, nor is it implied 
\ here dim the inward designs and furnishings • of all Indian homes are a 
t§ ? pm pmeleSH jumble-1 like the porticoes and pillars, as well as the general 
' balance and cUgrnty of old colonial mansions. The lawless simplicity -. 
-an*T-well-placed' angles of modern deigns attract me, too* But - American 
architecture in general is apt to appear an endless monotonyhf sor.jp- 
boxes piled up on each other, and unless an Indian acquaints himself 
V M with the interior of those soap-boxes, he will be unappreciative. For the 
btenor m the 1 * American house is comforting where the Hindu home 
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vi4ie;rdjtte .Hinfe liohse $h 

if if Is -expressive of tlxe ie&iicter-ofl^ h 

thfo 'Hindu home'.i^e&ydui'o heroi<&!y; to arnwr tHe ? 



;. ifits:match foa* moniraBy>ivith.a* 4 tnnita ..; 

Iwhfere a' Hindi*, home would disphy a. moire eathofift taste.. . 

Over, the tndiaa Jhibjue shines brightest on the outside* not only bfoc^vke’ , 


it libs generally a snpwwtflute coating' of plaster and lime; .hut/k&qv 
because it ia full of harmonious contrasts .\nd breaks, what with its ma ny 
verandas and porches, balconies and terraces, arches and 
I like most in the Hindu home,‘if there is such tv thing, is the courtyard;^ 
which is left open under the sky in the middle of the budding;?nti also 
the many doors and many big uncurtained windows which reduce the 
dividing line between the indoors and the outdoors to the barest r.rdrii'* j 
mum. What I like most in the American home is its small ga rden oubkie r 
In India, most of the houses ore gardenless, unless they be the stimpvupds 
nmvwtis of the' very well-to-do or the palaces of the Maharajahs* 
in that case, they are not those pleasant little gardens; they &re/:Kk$ ; ' 
National Parks. 

The physical change from a warm to a colder climate and the in-; 
tforiorkslioxi of bodily activities are quite evident to, and expected by.,, 
the Hindu emjgr6 in. the United Stales. What he is seldom o ware of, 
however, is. the process of psychological change which he undergoes 
t hrough what I would like to call a root top culture in place of his sky 
tuhpsej and in this respect it docs not make any difference whether lit* 
com&> to America or goes to western Europe. The interiorisfatioia of the 
body also modifies the habits of t;he mind, trends of ideas, &tW$ even 
. • drought-images and thought-patterns, for this withdrawal within the 
lour walls is not merely a physical adjustment to a .new climatic and; 
•fppqgraphicaJ environment ; it is also a process of mental a^ugtmeat 
which far transcends mere boddy changes. It creates for the Hindu new 
experiences, or, more precisely, a new outlook which changes the 
colour of eKperimce. 

For one thing, the spaciousness of the outside u*pite.vltfiy and af 
ddtes sublime yet nebulous mental images, while the firiutatiom of tl>e 
• interior of a room clip the wings of imagination and m^e Umigery; 
precise and distinct This contrast is nowhere as evident as in tire tSpedf 
live poetry of India and America. It is evident also in the philosophies 
of the two countries* India’s is' the more imaginative, far'reaching, 
grandiose philosophy, at times baffling the human mind, with cosiyu<c : 
imiglrts wlucfo seldom come to man and which confound m;ih~made 
logics America is not so rich in philosophy, nor perhaps western Europe 
either,. for hat matter, a fact which is of significance hi this Connecticut* 
But whatever philosophy America lias is pragmatic and logical and 
ptraxnkg to logic aral man-tmde institutions; the recent trend seems 
to foe toward sociqlogihcatkm of pfeilcsoi^iy. For under the open sky 
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* Object la a n o 
of the contxibir 


eau, tehds to be college-cubicle philosophy}; the knowledge 
>a ted behind brick and mortar is more precise, well-organized, and 
lurnaii content. To come down to lower earthly levels,' the Hindu 
fobecc/mes orck rly in his habits in America and develops a sense' of 
.■uzation and systematization quite unnecessary at home but 
ftitive in the limitations of man-made houses. Whar Tagore calk 
bfet’s strength of reality, which knows how to dear the path 
;d'A definite end of practical, good,”, might be largely due to the 
$ colder climate and consequent indoor civilization, much in th< 
way as England’^ statesmanship is attributed to the London ibgAyji 


what’s TN A CELLAR ? 

find- my fascination with cellars a bewildering phenomenon. 

.11 seriousness that there. 


*r looks at wonder. Nevertheless, I say in 
dng pertaining to human dwellings of the \veslern world which 
ies me more than the American cellar- Perhaps my curiosity about 
nerjteaa cellar is due to the fact that it is so unlike the India idea 
igs. What the attic is to a Hindu the cellar is to the average 
can. Thus, so far as household activity is concerned, the American 
Seems to a Hindu to be .standing heds-over-hcad. If Americans 
greater number of cellars, the Indians have a greater number of 
it is not say there are no cellars in Hindustan. However, 
can houses (and I am not thinking of apartment houses in big 
in a majority of cases are wooden structures, while our Indian 
are affairs-* of black stone or limestone, of brick and mortar, of 


and concrete. And it is fortunate that they are, since the vulnet- 
af wood to white ants and other insects, of which we have an 
p, was discovered centuries ago by our ancestors, if not by the 
mselves. Furthermore, Indian houses do not need winter heating 
3t ,r -jfy in fact, a welcome guest in India), nor is running Ixot water 
a necessity over there as it is here.. For all these reasons, the;cellar 
ji found in an Indian home. The few' cellars that we have in 
e used only for the summer siesta; they provide an escape from 
day heat, but they have by no means become a popular institu-* 

>Verflb\v of the household furnishings and of other things of 
use (we have a saying in India; Even j saved snake might come? 
some value, some, time!). finds .its Way to the cellar in Amer ica or 
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!t*j't|i ! ^ : ,AiXic;ri.Cit.a- cellar is/fhat frequently drfe'-pent^ip’ pereoifl 
,. $also finds tkprc&ioh’ln'tfho . 
^^G&e'^l^^aU.ty' .it is depends on the j>articulkr fanilly, In m 
itrfc;'the man’s personality, because in America he is a. fugitive 
wife’s donimidh over the rest of the house* including the bedrootp. He*/"- ^ 
fjhds asylum in the cellar. I have come across' some : cellar express ivp -ptf 
the wife’s personality, but in most of these cases I have felt that the maif 
was too weak-kneed even to emulate Custer’s last stand in the basement 
of his home. But whenever the man of tlie house succeeds in holding fast : 
to ]m fortress, the cellar becomes a workshop, or a laboratory, or a pi a ,r * 
ground. The man’s hobbies, favourite gadgets, books and magazines, ■ 
games, tools, hoardings are accumulated there. Many of the world's 
.greatest scientific discoveries have been made in the American cells’?::» 
and many a notable novel Written there. I am not talking about New" 
Yorkers who live in pigeon-holes, but about men and. women who are v . 
the great majority of this country, the tf backbone of the nation, who 
live in small communities or out on the farm, or in smaller cities. 

Most of the things that are on the borderline between the accepted and; 
the cockeyed—most of the characteristics, that is, which help to define 
the personality of the average man—find expression in the Aineriqan/' 
cellar. Here a man plays, during his evening leisure hours, with his 
carpentry tools and makes magic boxes, miniature boats and toys .to" be, 
given to his little nephew at Christmas time. Professionally he may be a 
hard-headed office manager, but in the afteroffice hours he slips down 
to his cellar to “ relax by playing at bookbinding, photography 
printing, or stamp-collecting. Or he is the president of the local bank, 
who all winter long works in his cellar on plans for a new sailing boat 
and other nautical schemes, so that when spring comes, he is ready for 
the joys of the sea. He may have a store on Main Street, but in his cellar 
at night he becomes a scientific genius perfecting a gadget that will some 
day win him a fortune. A lawyer turns into a curio-collector in the cellar. 

And there are millions of men who, with, the aid of tools collected in the 
cellar, are able to help the household out by painting a garage or the 
barn, by mending the family radio and the water-pipes, by doing a A A- 
thousand little things which require skilful hands that know the usd of, 
tools and gadgets—and this phenomenon strikes the imagination of the ' - 

Hindu with particular force. For in India the stupid concept that labcuj^'A"' 
is undignified (and here our British connections have merely accentuatedpip 
the vicio\w error) has made the Hindu gentleman so impractical that 
has, to call a carpenter to nail up a picture, a blacksmith m loosen a 
vvan^r-tap ! However far an American may be removed from the soil 
and manual toil, he still remains skilful in the use of hia-hands and his ; 
tools and his gadgets, thanks to the American cellar. ; 

Whenever I have displayed the slightest interest in being shown the , ; 
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ahcflhar -uplioktered pad. There 4r# more 'office^ ||3ta 
dcutfli where people; sit on the floor than sanctums where*$$' ; 

•dangle.'' • , ^ ‘* ‘ \!f’ * ?‘, •': u [ { * ,pV,;| 

Ruth St. Denis, the famous American dancer, once told me that thanfe 
to tire Indian sitting posture Hindu ladies do not get ialfen arch;^ a» : 
American women do. What is tree of the Hindus is also true of the Hear 
Extern Mohammedan world, of the Malays and the Indonesian^ and/- 
to a certain extent, of the Chinese and the Japanese. Some Japar^se,;uc~ 
willing to imitate the Wese and yet willing to ease shooting pains in 
; ieg.% compromise by leaving a large and deep hole in the flobr under¬ 
neath their low tables; thus they can appear to be squatting aod;fe^ 
..eqjoy dangling their feet. 

■/V’-Although very few people are conscious of the fact, the ehafy-~ this 
fouivlegged, back-resting, floor-scraping piece of funutiuc^has a'i the 
attributes of a determining ** cultural pressure,’* Just pause for a moment 
to reflect on the subject, and you will realize in how many imprecepi;ib!$- 
ways ft influences your mode of life. Similarly, its absence has booh 
influencing the Hindis habits for centuries and centuries. Of course, the 
Indians as well as all the other peoples 1 have mentioned have had a sort 
of low stool to he used at a darbar and on other ceremonial occasions, 
but the chair has never been a mainstay In leisure or in work. And | am 
sure that this absence of the chair from the Indian scene and its 
ubiquitous presence on the American have had a lot to do with.the-fact-- 
that Indians arc philosophers while the occidentals are doers. 

For one thing, the custom of folding oneself on the floor calk for loose 
garments, preferably adjustable instead of tailored and fitted. The chair, 
on the other hand, lends itself to seams and gusset. Looseness of garment, 
ip its? turn, hampers one’s walking pace and interferes with vigorous work 
and labour ; it also fosters a mental preparedness for leisure, makes one 
ea^-going. Western suits and frocks, on the contrary, often desex ibed by 

: >iucte'wdid$ as M 


“ b nappy,” “ trig,? u knife-pleated/’ c< dashing/ 


r se$y-, 
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viccable/ * make one clean-limbed and active, not to say jumpy. Qmm 
Indian can realize how hard it is to relax in American fittings. ‘ ft 

Compared to squatting on the ground, sitting on a chair is haifAv&y : 
standing. Chair-sitters can spring up and go to work at a momentV; 
notice, while those sitting on the floor have to take their own good time 
in order to get ready and go. Consequently, Indians loathe vtanding up, 
and they think twice before deciding .'that anything isworth the eitbn of 
co-ordinating the varioustensor muscles io reach a standing position. K 
is almost like getting out of bed, and everybody knows how difficult that 
is. The chair-sitter can never grasp the full implication of the trials and 
tribulations of a Hindu, cost in comfort and Ids own thoughts, about to 
stand up. Fortunately, when au Indian’s female cousin comes to visit ms 
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he is, hot compelled In the dictates .of coquette to spnj 

••ft .• ft:’ " ■ ;i 

,i?^> ; ^iiA/3Hi'1^6' : 'fee' noted that 'ihe absence of chairs iii 6 pt than anytffcjj _ 
j| upset* the European or -the American'visiting Ifcdia. -For one tliinj$ 9 ' 
■!&&#&zv never squat on the ground for any’ considerable time •without 
hvefttually finding die need for a HrimerU, and yec, vmlcss he cart sit in 
the camp-fire; position of the East Indian, he can never be an integral 
; part of fie Indian, community which is at its most natural and 'offifr at.it* 

; best during res informal cross legged hours. Moreover, he fails to appre* 

, ,ciaie the Indian obliviousness of time if he fails to enjoy this congress of 
.; stoajach and legs , this reflective spell of sitting like an image of Buddha , 
we fold - up.in the traditional po$e and lean back in a cushion. 

> . -jtlie idea of getting up holds no enticement. So we engage ourselves and ou r 
■. friends in endless talk. That is why U interviews *’ in India are always 
long ; ;:ven business deal* take hours. 

Of poarjc, the total effect of the institution of “ 'cross-leggednessis to 
/make a whole people lazy to a point where they do not mind even being 
■ft/;,.-y/^loited by •chair-sitting foreigners so long as their leisure is left intact, 

I reniomber going to a shop in Calcutta to buy an article which was in 
pia&h view upon the shopkeeper’s shelves. But the owner, a Bengali Babu, 
whp was squatting in a corner ofhis store, denied the very existence of 
the reticle simply because it meant unscrambling five feet of manhood, 
walking six steps, making the deal, collapsing again. Now my experiences 
1 /.among the chair-sitting Americans, who prefer to stand in their stores, 
p$y& been quite different; to my great delight and astonishment, I have 
; often been sold articles which the owner had first to procure by leaving 
/ bi^pwm'prtrernisvs. ft/ft ftftft’ftft' ftftftftft ' ftftft ftftft ft$■ ft/ftftyft/ft; 

ft,. One might think that the custom of dispensing with chairs would he 
* ft. ft.Irani on the furniture business, but that is not quite so. The furniture 
/ busmens pays gqod dividends in India although it deals in different 
lip articles. It is the shoemaker, however, who would make more money if 
: /ft India took wholeheartedly to chairs. The reason shoes are left outside 
the door of temples, homes, and orthodox business houses is that-ho one 
/ft;-wants to settle his raiment where soiled foot-coverings have deposited 
'• dust if chairs were universal the shoes would be glued to the feet in the 
western way, indoors and outdoors. As it is, there is a constant slump in 
the .Indian shoe industry, 

ft ‘ T he absence of the chair has made the Hindu languid, willing, to 
ftftft. vya-ch the. world go by, a man talking and musing endlessly, while the 
use of the chair has made the westerner alert and always on the go. The 
former has become a philosopher and has distinguished hiinself in 
cosmic and spiritual reflections, while the latter has become! a business 
’ ; man* swift and capable of plucking advantage, as far removed from the 
,} world of Hindu philosophy as any man could be. Yes, I believe, the chair 
H | has made much difference between the two worlds * 
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B it was love at first sight. 

IINE FROM AN OLl> ROMANCE, 

'1 discord, harmony not understood. ... 

1* truth is clear, Whatever is is right. 

) the record of my first impressions 
f incidents in ray Americanization, l shook 
try credo of Amor-India which comes as a t 
ope it will seem entertaining as well as sigui 

Utah There is an historically untenable dis 
and the occidental worlds. Asiastic publicists 
e bound to have one argument hurled at th< 
American audiences: “ It might be true 
your oriental culture , but it can’t be true of us 
he Chinese Lin Yu tang reminded of his u \ 
ie Indian Dhanagopal Mukerjee, the Arab 
the Syrian Kahlil Gibran are reminded of it* 
Now I maintain that there is nothing like an oriental cultur 
Asiatic mentality. Western culture is, in fact, more compact tha 
is known as oriental culture, and more recognizable. Take, for 
the phenomenon of mysticism which the Americans think distk 
East from West. I feel that Europeans and Americans are c; 
Indians in the mystical realms than are the. Chinese. The wfe 
themselves are mystical, whereas the Indians are super-mystic 
Chinese, on the other hand, are pragmatists, if ever a people w£ 
made, quite matter-of-fact. 

Americans also appear to believe that non-violence and vegeta 
are oriental oddities which the western world cannot understaj 
Christianity and i-Iindfcism have more in common in the matter 
violence than .have Islam and Hinduism. Everyone knows t'w 
pared to an Afridi tribesman, even a militant Christian is a pac 
/ vbove all, there is the common Indo-European linguistic, c 


.'and racial heritage which knits India and Iran closer to: 
in thought patterns, than to the geographic, grouping of 
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th<a:xn nuhtite M.% time, Am I ravfi&g W^l t '&/ 

jfe&fe atrituieyfrf the /buried head 1 ** a 

iCa&&ion ii*a t tine libers' may -not keep ytm ]|^k| v; 

T they Wea't.^ ;: gQi^brh% you'none.”' ?• 

uttough to make anyone stick to his Own knitting, ■ ‘. fc ;y |fi 

Easygoing; cynical ,\mcric* l When;.the Quaker, or tlfc*. Morihon, y/T 
' .Wfajjp t'feiiiies 'like everyone e&e’s, and enjoys life like everyc^yi;el.>e,_ and^ 
ttiany of them do, (he ordinary churchgoer doe# not find any to 
bail .upon •hi$-’T!‘oieraaco> not even on Sunday when v ho Qiiiaki&fr Buhjc> y 
Mormon Buidk, and his Buick all take themselves to Meeting Ho 
Temple, and Church, , 

I wish you would assume the same attitude toward, the marry wIoi&P^Iy^ 
^.cl at 'times queer patterns that adorn India’s magic carpet l wish-yog- ' 
■•would think of America’s own sturdy' exceptions which have so far ! 
valiantly, resisted the steam-roller of standardization when vbu are told, 

' u_. ZtS 'TiLJli-U 4 f fT»A Jar»^ i*^ 5> rnn nftyer bi 


fJlp 


by ahti-Indian propagandists that *•• the land of mystery” can v ney ; ^;,^^A|j| 
an independent nation .because of its many cults and creeds. Ihm you s h;| 
will have an image in your mind which would enable you to see i;hb mgh mm 
the game of so many disguised <4 friend; ” of India. 

A democracy is all die more healthy and sound for its coixstxuctive. 
and colourful variations; only war. and the totalitarian state require 
strict confomuty America h a strong democracy, not in suite of* but 
because of the strong individuality of its various religions and rq^paal . 
groups In much the same way, India’s variegated group-patten:^.a 
going to remain the strongest guarantee of democracy for the 
of the human race inhabiting that distant land. 
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Ctitbiand Caste. We have very few dubs and societies in India, and,e\^h/.-, 
those we have arc not 'native--, vehicles of man’s herd instincts., 


ported models from the Occident* 


mm 
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A Hindu in America, therefore, is not only impressed but abo nxwptod . 
at the himdrcds of thousands of clubs and orders, sororities 
ties, auxiliaries and lodges, associations and societies; in tc^o ahpUt'J&i 
a,oop,ooo United States citizens paid over $50,000,000 to country clu^. ^ 

Oix every Main Street there are the assemblies of Lions, and. Fib*. v : ;T 
there are as many Rolariam fis there arc wheels of industry. r ’ h § 

It is thouglit-provoking that America should have all these clubs arid , ^ 
India shhuld have none—none except those of western importation, And : - 
yet in pre-British India each village had at least a • ‘ tmm* fivef ’ A ||Jp| 
But there is a closer parallel. We Indians, have hundreds of thousand# 
of castes. Now I, am not trying to say that the American club is just f ke 
tlie Hindu caste, but I do maintain, that' Idem. arui. Lbnrifet nights fulfil ; 
many a function of the caste dinner. This suggests that, some sort of a 
caste is natural to man. 


For rnaa i@ fu&damcntkUy a lonely being and so he enlists in. a constant; 
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theory' about that has 

rpwSsfcus observation of i\m subtle contrast betvvdei|%;e 
do not hioxv Whether l shall be able 
triages or .marshal enough .facts to support my argmecqt, it 
is a feiiug rather than a thought;, and it is too intimate ah e^eiiehh^Q 
allow proper perspective. As Anne Lindbergh puts it so 
" Lo write or to spealt is almost inevitably to lie a little. It is an attempt. 
to clothe an intangible in a tangible form; to compress an immeasurable 
mtc' a mould. And in tfie act of compression, how Truth is mangled and 
to?n l The writer is the eternal Procrustes who must fit his unhappy ■'_/ y'„ 
guests, his ideas, to his set Bed of words. And in the process, it is ktcv&b(e, 


that the ideas have their legs chopped off, or pulled out of joint, iu order " 


to fit the rigid frame/ J 
I cannot avoid the quotation, for I feel that it so dearly describes my \ »■ 


own personal and frequent anguish, as it must that of many other A 


writers. I have felt that way especially during the writing of this book 
these pages which often touch upon the intimate and the sacrosanct. 


not only of my dear people, but also of another great people whom ! love/.’ , 
and adore. What is more tragic is the inevitable failure of a writer to ; 
convey to his reader that he otherwise cherishes deeply most of the things 
and persons whose many idiosyncrasies and shortcomings he finds him- |f 
self called upon to criticize and ridicule. 

The theory I have evolved intrigues me enough to offer it to etlnxf / 7 
fbr whatever it may be worth. Briefly, it is this: The older a people 1 
culturally, the less generous and warm-hearted they are. 

Let me illustrate my point with some examples by the way of self- 
criticism, but also let me make it clear that the exceptions to the rtife 
ate not few but many. By and large, we Indians are less indulgent with 
each other than Americans are with each other; Europeans stand some- 
where \n between. Indians are more critical, disillusioned, and c ynical 
than American*. The fact that, the faker, an Indian nonentity, is more/ 
successful in America than in India bears out the point. For it is hard; h> , 
fool Indians, who take pleasure in disbelieving you from die start and; 0 
who suddenly appear from behind some curtain of the personality 
because they warn to catch you red-handed,, and who habitually recall 
your failures rather than your successes, even if the final score is in yodri;. 
favour.- In contrast, the Americans display all the credulity of the y oung; 
and so long as your act gives them a " kick,” they do not care about tfcii 
facts; why, they do not even mind if you tell them that you are a ;fakdr V, 
so long as they are amused by your faking: Being a young and vital 
people, their hero-worship displays the vigour and the unsophisticatioix,. , 
ol children; they remember successes and are willing to forget failures. .7/ 
If you have too many failures, the)* forget you, too, but do not recall, 
you a bad example. . . ' /-AvJ";/.My 
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'voma-n.. x^fe.to'fAli • 
fitpv^Sp ^ Would iri au object of axhu cement j f tfei«; oil 
Jp flwiigh convulsions of laughter without any thought of h^ _ 
'lip on her 1 §M Once in a while Americans also laugh at any such 
sight, hut ij^ipre often, than not t-My rush to aH the victim^ or they pre- 
Amd hot _'to -have sqeri--if Only to avoid adding to the cmhwasstneh*' 

.'• :B4chpess- 0r poverty, severe competition in the striggtedbr a Sving* 
hhtoricai accidents such as a national defeat in statesmanship or in 'war' 
%;p:;|h^Re factors affect the character of the people. But th<? age of the 
people also has something to do With the hardening of attitude*, and 
sotnetinjes racial and national memories arc too long and foe stiff to 
pennit tha .• appreciation of newness or originality. Consequently the 
older &e <?dlturc, the meaner the human product* uf jt. 

Analyse the respective sense of humour of the Americans, .the British, 
and tlie Hindus, and you have a chart of the young, the old, and the 
ardent, American humour is broad, good-hearted, and obvious 5 the 
^ridsEfhujndtir is subtle but sarcastic, and it stings; the Hindu humour 
;itffhr-fetchpd, personal, and bitter. It is in wicked practical jokes and 
^nimhieyousnesa that Indians are apt to reveal heights of afi'ection for 
.one^other. f 'v'V-- ; .‘V ' ’/.A 


There are two thoughts winch have Clothing to do with each 
I other but which strike me with the same sort of incredible three. Ohe: 
If many, Germans hate Hitler as the papers say, why hasn't, someone 
^ttdnnted .him ? Two: How can the American women who wear 
fivodoJiar cfre$seg endure the adverdsements of $30 dresses, $25 hats, 
fb»ooo coats, and $12 jars of cold cream? The padeiit spirit of the 
millions of feminine obsexvers who look into shop windows featuring 
, , 'A' 44 dinner pyjama^ with lantd coats and harem trousers of aqua velvet 
A V($/35) | knowing that $135 will pay the rent for four months with a 
hule left over for water taxes, is a patience which passetb all under- 

VP’ ' A' ''A? V' 

In India all is quiet on the fashion front. As far as I know no Hindu 
. gfrl has ever been racked by the thought that if she had prettier clothes 
Could invite the. honourable Intentions of the rich bachelors :>n 


IVIdabav Hill. Neither does her chundadi have to matcli her mqjadh 
Kor doei^he ever say, “ Toil know, 1 went down town to-day in xhy phi 
.^saripatad i; felt • sq.jumiy. .Nobody js wearing pink saris this spring/* If 
‘ there are any “ new treatments ” fnr th<-» «Ww« **a 


, for''the 

fl ... -Of ^the s^ri., I have been kept in ignorance of them. And the daughters 

;;oi India. have never, for instance, sefthdr hearts on bathing suits with 
'rubber flowers on the halter:; for their birthday:!, nor asked Daddy for 
;y.; ; Tski.pants at Ciiristnm, ’ , 

")a America a man must wear his cast-iron suit most of the time, but 
• : : : ;i’ 1 WonaaB , s wardrobe can run, the gamut-of textures, rims, and trinkets; 
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hes$, women, dogs are people {‘It is only with great dlfffcul 
to unateMfed the affecuoh which-sorne women Mve 
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. , 0 $$ ih Airienea have a tough row to hoe- As I make it'out, many of; 
them die without heirs because their wives crumble up like withered 
/Sowers.. How.often does one hear that Mrs. A. is “ not strong,” that 
Mrs B. is “ not strong,” that Mrs. Z. is “ not strong ” ? Yet in the end 
dx; chances are they will outlive their husbands. 

f he lion's share of the nation’s wealth is in Jane's name. Women are 
b; far the more important customers not only to the manufactmen* of 
articles.. but also to the fabricators of ideas; Professor Walter Pitkin 
told us in ;he Schorl of Journalism that more then Go per cent, of all 
out riders would be feminine no matter what we wrote, with the 
possible exception of Wall Street columns. 

. And everything, from public rest-rooms to private boudoirs, is better 
and pleasanter for them. Unlike India, America is a nation full of strong 
women [ Men over here belong to what we call in India lt the depressed 




In India we still hold to a Greek conception of male beauty: regular 
.j, / features, eyes that move languidly, lashes that fringe, hair that resembles 
velvet. Over here girls favour men with jutting chins, liair that stands on 
end, bulging nostrife hands that can break down doors, and one-way 
M&yes: that - express Harpo-Marxian intensity. Indian girls admire sym¬ 
metry, while American girls reserve their enthusiasm for men who are 
the national scene, craggy, vast, and electrified. 


y; ’ jffotels a-fd Temples. In spite of the attempts of the missionary to detour 

'f.y ;;' 'f*iihdu prayers to the Heavenly City of the Christians, a powerful lot 

.. 




of Hindu prayers go on just the same, directed upward but not to the 


Heavenly City, winch semi-converted Hindus picture as a glorified 

■ Manhattan, anyway. 

Our temples are hard for die devout to resist; they are built on sites 
where the view is the most breath-taking, where Nature is at her most 
■v!V‘ ge».erous. In America I sec many churches which ftre amorally squeezed 
v; • by-'stpm arid dwelling places. If we have a piece of real estate that is a 
! ' f delight to the eye, v» e build a temple there, America builds the honey- 
comb of a huge hotel in such a spot. '* 

y ./ / Hole's are not numerous in India. Most of us, while visiting Bombay, 
still persist in the old habit of staying a month or two with the cousin of 
' ‘ Y r '■'.••.^our.-'-empioyee’s sister-in-law’s uncle. The habit of eating out is also as 
rails as a jhiu ndfed-pc t aled lotus; we have very few restaurants. 

But most;of those temples erected on spots of rare beauty have around 
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THE tNlTEU STATED 

Rich Alan 
Champagne 
Platinum ring 
Orchids 

Has tdegram sung 


Graduates from Graduates ft 

Harvard university 

Has six ushers Has no usher* 

Goes sailing yG|*:' Ge es swim mil 

Army-Navy A.H.S.*BH.§ 

Buys on Fifth Avenue Save:: for bah 


>.ation Day 


ndence Day 


i §m§m , .. ■ ind,a ■ 

Rich Atari Poor Man 

Navaroz (New Year’s) Feasts visitors Goes visiting 

Engagement Receives race horse ’Receives rupees 

from her father her father 

Lord Krishna’s Gives party at Savoy Goes to Temple 

Birthday (London) (Bombay) 

Sails home (B.A.. Enters fathers 
Oxford) feseioa 

Has two-mile parade Has huixdred-ya 


Wedding 


Thinks about Gandhi Thinks about 


January 26th 

(Independence Day) 

Holi # (FaU Festival) Plays polo 

Divali (It also comes Prays for son 
. ohee a year-!) 


Watches polo 
Saves for babies 


Milk Cam. I h' 
that if I were the 
load ofsiulffexu 


X could wal 






rimage to India utajx 399. diriiries I 

be honesty of Indians of his day as observe 
t padlocks: in my diaries I have jotted dow 
:$• of Americans. But it tickles an Indian 1 
leans and not his txuit'dmpordry^ 


ng. You can live and die in India without seeing a man weaving 
sect after an encounter with Alcoholic Sin, and for almost a.yesMT 
raved, in New York, I always underwent a sort of childish exdtb- 
bprever I sniffed a breath that reminded me of x:ay after-shaving 
Yhat was he experiencing ? In India a maudlin, staggering -. 
;is rare enough to draw a crowd, and a befiiddled wnman -well, 
born befuddled, that 5 s all* 

hv can spend months in the United States without hearing a 
drriper, while hardly a day goes by in India that you are not 
;!1 aware of the unhappiness of our infants; They are not spoiled 
rresent: it. , ; ' ■-..v 


' Things, l once poked around in a famous antique shop at S'tigaY 
JPeru/fvivaria, iq the heart of the <f old 5 ‘ clock and <( old ” tray 
ru The antique man at Sugartown had almost a million '“ old 
{ .d^Amerieana on display, half an acre of them strewn around out- 


1 ..u^ijiitntaua vu uiapxtf.', xxiux *ux aut ui iucui suevvu aiunam vui* 

, piim u house crammed with glass, brasses? battered treasures, 
of these with amazingprice tags on them. I say amazing because 
iidf value of his secondhand knick-knacks seemed to He in the fact 
hey had existed fifty, one hundred, two or three hundred years. 
India no such-objects would ever fetch a real price. For when we 
ns talk of old things we are thinking of relics of 300 b.c. 

rried Men. Rumours that Washington might exempt married men 
conscription made me think of what would happen m India if we 
to adopt such a policy. In that event our Indian Army would be 
ed by a few thousands. Practically everyone marries in India. 


\t a church social in Brooklyn my attention was drawn to a 
a mild little racket winch cost 10 cent*, a chance, and gave 


wdeavpur’s spordr g blood an 
;e. I remember 1 reluctantly 


SpfefcppfWI 




. 


^ flt'ryy other thnit it&l 'pfhatthsit 
( J 3 in -Brooklyt)' and knew soxmClitkdm Eiplfei•\J^aa^^^y , J - 
d®s^gp:pSi a mvdty, : tio*mm IliW* & fa vriliing'.to pay n 
It&uf out a saetdof rakihfe. In India fishing 1 is a.. prnfe*dnii by ;WhMi" . 
toeriinKn’;make' their living! It |si cbrtai nly not the sportof pr&U%Hj$ |p| 
•'.prime ministers. A British Viceroy, who may have been a 
back hortye-j wbfild create a terrific sensation if ever he were to ga shing , ' 
on the (Jatiges when things became hot in Delhi. In ec)ii$equeaice^ I. have .; f 
•.ahmy* been fascinated by the importance of fishing in Ainerifeari^^tfA' 

■ British politics. -.' P ';!: 1 §; : 

I have also learned that each year five million Americans spend hntit$- : ;/ 
and days arguing about the proper bait and debating abou t the value of 
various flies. This is exceptionally interesting to one who Iiaa been toid;’' 
again ami again that Americans are a “ scientific people, 55 for fish, did 
colour blind and quite dumb and lacking in perception, as many 
' zoologists have tried to make dear. 4 

in India, Maharajahs and their White Sahib guests go tiger lyuddng- 
I can see an element of da ante and sport in that. Fishes arc, I fedF# 

; prior substitute for tigers. 


m 


Poiw Ivy. I shall never forget a picnic junket I once took with a pro¬ 
fessor’s fa mily to some kind of springs, cither Boiling, .or Roaring, Wheiy \ 
we reached (he lovely grotto, the two children and three adults burst, out l : M- 
of the car like a bottle of Pcpsi-Cola, but once we had alighted, to 
surprise, all motion was frozen for a Few minute while the professor.. ! 
delivered a homily which could have been entiiled, fi Snakes, Ticks, and 
Prison Ivy/ 5 , ' 

I listened with more than a trace of scepticism, because* in India . 
snakes are really snakes worthy of zoos, and Indian insects know so-— t||jj 
itiany original way* of attacking man that they would put to shame any f ' ^ 
bumptious little American-tick. True, the poison ivy was something 
but that was not going to spoil my bin. I went to look at the falls from 
below (“ Watch out for poison eye-vee ! 5, ) f I went to look at. the falls 
frota above (*■ Watch but for poison eye-vee f”). I went to look at the 
falls Iborn the side (“ Watch out tot poison eyesvee ! ”). I gathered 
harebells, I chased my hard boiled egg under the table, I leaned against / ; 
IMmI ' #}%i .7 -S ; 

When I got back to New . York, I had poison ivy, ancl. those days of : / 
agony made it clear to me that not even Indians, with all their tough > 4 y 
and age-old pigmentation, ale immune. American* going to India g£t y 
•vaccinated against malaria and cholera; Indians coming to the United 
St^teii should take precautions against poison ivy. \ |v) 

u I fawk Tou'* In India we do not sav * { Thank you’ 5 as often iis 
Ameiicam or Englishmen do, but. our customary response to that 











f rcsj^essiibn ih it, almost at If easy reception c 
i which strong men did riot, indulge in. 
could be more in the taken-for-granted mood' 
it of meeting another’s u Thank you ” with a 


, I often think that there are two countries which need a good 
dons counsel—the Philippines and India, Both have had a 
i America since the proof-reader-knows-when, 

1 papers pick up odds and ends about Maharajahs, exceed- 
rcounts of National Congress doings, and quaint boxed items 
atma Gandhi which have a far-away sound even to me. But 
of listening to the world’s noisy orchestra sir.ee September, 
tearing virtually no musk frqm India, I am grateful even for, 
dictated tunes winch are recorded now and then in the 


natdy for India, Mahatma Gandhi gives us the best publicity we 
pu search your mind, gentle reader, you will find nothing against 
nnever makes the air blue witli Vituperation (Hitler), he is not 
humour (Stalin), he is not led by the nose (Mussolini), he clings 
asse crown (several people), he does not persecute the helpless 
, he never scoffs at God (Stalin), he denies himself the world, the 
i the devil (you and I). Furthermore, Gandhi goes on and on for 
d Americans forget easily. His name is easy to pronounce, his 
lard to forget, and his desire to free India from .he British is as 
d entitled with him as the trade-mark on your favourite brand of 
tk Yes, Gandhi is the best thing we have, and we westernized 
never forget it. 

kicture of the half-dad, spindly Mahatma has also offered to the 
m public an eye-opening contrast to their own conception of 
ip, In Gandhi’s India, the pattern of leadership is that of a 
i&, one who sacrifices all his possessions and lives as simply as 
jle he tries to represent. The American pattern cf leadership Is 
i successful business man ; hence the anomaly of a labour leader 
n ,L. Lewis or a William Green—riding in a limousine and ,y 
; at the Waldorf-Astoria. 


re the contemporary vc 
hope of civilization ” #i 
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lifs begQif'to Hose with t) o staging 6 Wad\tM#ti 
'afM^0n f*'#.teftibie ”.:o he,! pM: j: 
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Americans cohsciv >as of their fortunes .abd their destiiiy.,. 

eid of my I&btures Amtericam would bikiie: to>‘jh$ 
iiS- hegiii criticising-'their country-‘ for its many fallings. My u$|tl 
rztpcme, has been: * t: You should have token one of those- cruises arovud 
the world. Then and only then would you have resized how lortmiate 
you are. I am not saying that some of the backwoods of Ame rica do :vm , 
need to be cleared of their underbrush. But, ; n spite of all its cieffecits, the 
United .States is the nearest tiling to heaven on earth.” 

After.that you will perhaps understand how very greatly I.appr’cbiki^^ 
your present intense and zero-hour struggles to reappraise :he 1 ' good oku 
American traditions.” As an Indian it is quite plain to me that a for¬ 
eigner, even when legally here and in love with American imtitut&tri, % 
at a disadvantage in this “ land of opportunity,” especially in the 
state </ national self-consciousness of u my country, right or wrong.” And 
yet even such excess is more healthy than the unnatural condition which , 
obtains in India under an alien authority. 1 A, A||| 

In my country, it U Indians who are at a disadvantage while foreigners 
enjoy all the privileged, Not only the British, but Germans, FrenchraenA 
AiTiienians, and even Americans. For instance, when a trade - trta^yfe 
betvyec n the United States and India is signe t, Americans are given ail - 
the privileges in India they ask for. But do you think that Indians ix-cbiyo; 
analogous privileges in the United States ? No Qn the contrary/the 
British and the Anglo-Indians get all the benefits of reciprocity between'' 
the two countries, while Indians are left holding the bag. Sc you will 
understand why I prefer the American excess under which the 'iprdgner ■ 
is at a disadvantage to the British-Indian excess under which the native 
.■ lives';like a scared rabbit. 
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Common Man . Inhere is one grave injustice that many foreigner^ and 
most Anglophile Americans offer the United States when they compart: 
the American with the European, with the Chinese, or with the Hindu, 
These thoughtless weavers of a pattern invariably pick an average 
American and compare him with the upper-bracket and fid ionised 
European or oriental, meantime making out a strong case for AnxeHc^i 
-f crudities” and European polish. They fail to realize that thr y are om- 
paring two utterly different categories, the ordinary with the extraor¬ 
dinary, the people who live next door with the people who come rih ■ 
the Clipper, comparing America’s rough diamonds with the glittering 
characters of international literature. i; : r 

1 have seen many groping, Well-meaning observers doing this fallacious 1 
bit of analysis, They fail at if because the common man is the salt of the 
American soil, while in Europe or Asia he counts little or nothing at af. 
So it almost always presents a comparison between a mathematically 
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'mp 4 Activities - of . life.. He observes t| 
wlifoii are imconditiotied and natural lit India -hav< 

' re-created-in this' chaotically nicchanteed culture, In ?, r ~ 7n ,> 
in the United..States of bygone decades—boys and girls grow \i|j 
together and finally get married and settlein an auxiosphere' familiar to 
•them. "Bat the urbanity and the mobility of the vVmeric^n culture liavfe 
; hade a rarity of this most natural process. Consequently, even the 
tetimtions of social life have to be organized in present-day Ameriea- 
:Jhere are marriage bureaus and escort bureaus in cities like New York, 
arid there are letter-writing clubs all over the country; die re are books 
; and schools which -teach 4< charm/’ 

| m f- 7Be cultivation of ;mch intimate things as friendship aad goodwill 
' are also regarded as artificial rather than as natural impulses. Then 
HlH there is u$ifcifashionable ■■■’back to the soil” craze, which prompts the 
y ‘‘||&jrelatively wealthy citizenry to turn bams into rumpus rooms and 
| theatres. In more formidable figures, ,the 1940 U.S. Census reveals that 
ibfcs big cities have almost stopped growing. u This is the first time in the 
history .of the United States,” writes William Ogbum, u that cities have 
hot grown, faster than farms, villages, and homes/* 

H pfee Hindu and the Chinese cultures are studied to bring leisureliness 

f to a restless people. Professor Pitkin finds a ready public when he tells 
tin? American people how to “ take it easy/’ Thus, even relaxation has 

I ?; to be* wrought by formal training in America these day’s. 

' Another indication of the American habit of doing things consciously 
rattier than spontaneously is the excessive use of the superlative. Once I 
; went to Reno (just visiting, as I have discovered it is necessary to 
'explain !) and found that each visitor was welcomed by a banner hang- 
iig over .the street bearing the legend : “The Greatest Small City in the 
World/' In Chicago I saw two barber shops, just across the street from 
earn other, both advertising themselves as the “ Biggest Barber Shop in 
the World/’ When the outlander comes to New York, he talks of ‘ doing 
town ” and not of enjoying a few tilings. He shocks himself by peeping 
over the edge of the world’s tallest building. And when he goes back to 
Sis home town, he does not merely relate stories of taking a few drink > 
at a famous bar, he talks about drinks at the if World’s Longest Bar/’ 
These, are sure signs of a strange mental inability to enjoy a thing by 
/ or for itself. Even the intimate pleasures of life have to be “ done ** 

because others are “ doing ” them. Certain entertainments have to be 
sat through riot because the “ doer n really enjoys them but because they 
are signs of sophistication. That is why books that are talked about ar e 
the books that are best-sellers. A stage show is good because the New 
i mr says so; the dramatic critics, with the exception of four plays in 
twenty yeais have been able to kill productions by fcdthholding. their 
approval; In general, it is dear that the XI.S, citizen enjoys a tiling in 
in itself -.yl 

fil 



he would believe it. - , .A"-,,. -vAg, 

Then there* are those innumerable “ How to . - . ” books. Ev 
is well calculated and done deliberately. For instance, I am t 
one must be able to remember the first names of potential vote 

S that one must have a good radio voice in order to be the JP 
te Uni tod States. One must be a glamour boy as well m a fi 
*1 from the country in order to be awarded a presidential 
- bon- A Hindu cannot but feci that life in America is an end fee 
consciously put on. As such, the American solution may not be i 
solution, and I feel that a little bit of Gandhian village econo 
cottage way of living, might help in striking the balance. But 
American way is a far better answer titan that of Nazi primitive 




D OLD MOTHER INDIA 

/ bow to thte. Mother 1 
India's national 


it I havb BE®N hi the United States, 


ly every state in the union, I have invariably been 
uat about the wo mm of India ? •* It was die same if 
rg a large audience or conversing privately; most of my 
ds and acquaintances warn to know about the Indian w 
women have always taken a particularly keen interest 
of their so;, in India* The world has been a man's world 
parts of w hich women have been catching up slow 
It is not surprising then that American women wish to eo 
ce in society whh that of. women living in a wholly di 
aid in an exotic milieu which at times seems quite incc 
Moreover, since woman is the real centre of the social 
['Standing of her v/ay of life and her character tendsto giv« 
of the qualities and forces of any culture This dioi 
true of India, where civilized human beings live under g 
issure than anywhere- else in the world. 

IMP \ , ’ i % w I ? 

f V) ijf " v '' '' ' '* ' " ‘ V 1 ' > S> , ?' A'l"*' 1 *V ^ 

MOTHERHOOD OS, WOMANHOOD 

’"a,,; 

is likely that a people’s story of genesis or theory of cr 
1 in.dg.lu to their attitude toward woman. And I feel tl 
dero days of atom-smashers and electric energy', the , 
genesis sounds more acceptable than the first chapter 
the beginning, according to Indian mythology, was £ 
cti, which means, energy, has, in Sanskrit, a feminine g 
ios was her creation, her Child, Now this image of the beg 
[>rid is not only appealing n< an idealistic seme, blit 
e» the story patched together by the discoveries of eciene 
hat cdtdd be. np$t?r. than to' .see the Creator as a Moth 
ther, not the father, who comes to the mind first wheney 



W§0£:$ id. Ctv'jGeed'iilc., to a/ia’^IU'.to- ^lij Mw$ 

^ dsij,scheme - of things. Beniaid Shaw soim&f hi 
"a dhor- iur^hgxvJig faiev#i? in Shakfci when, in. Man and SuperM^ fe 
:fefc^ in order to iay, v : 

One can fes\ire of one's mother if not of one’s father ; and .if'this is.; true'; 
bn earth, it nay also be true of the cosmos. . 

-Tfie most meaningful word the Hindus have for woman is na&fca, or 
s< mother.Ptulosophers and poets alike have believed ' mother love ” 
to be tiif’ ideal love, the real love, a love utterly unselfish and boimdfo*‘v 
From conception to deaths she intuitively and naturally believes irrgivli^y 
with no thought of return; that is why mother love is also described in 
India n.s avyaj preni or disinterested love. All other loves* the loves o£, ; 
the betrothed, of married couples, of friends, of fathers for their sons, of 
brothers and sisters, are based on reciprocity and are fonns of friend 
ship; mother love alone can be one-sided, lavishing care and allcctioif 
upon the prodigal as well as upon the perfect child. Men will probably 
always he ready and eager to describe mother love as the most dis¬ 
interested they, haw ever known. Consequently, it seems to use that it 
God is Love, He should be conceived of as Mother and not Father ; His 
should be the most disinterested love, love which am-rise above r<$iup*y 
iocity. 'There was a time in my youth when I made myself sick with love 


of God. i hatd w anted to do what, .is known among the Hindus as ice 


God,” perhaps became I had caught the fever of the soubscarching 
popple wh| surrounded me at the time, Now r<< seeing God $ ismorethaxr 
realizing God ”, to •“ sec God ” you have to be a special favou Uc of 
lib. He has to come .down from heaven and give ycu a glimpse of Hina 
in only He know's what sort of image. Then He becomes real to you arid 
talk! to you. Now there are myriad methods of “ seeing God/ } but most 
of them have to do with concentrating your thoughts on an image that 
you iind most evocative. These meditations have to be carried oh d; y 
after day and year after year; the rishis of Ancient India did 'this, so 
irrtmobile in their posture and so oblivious of existence that tlieir bea rds 
became the tops of ant hills. I, lor one, concentrated on,the face of my 
mother, believing that if God was, He must be a supreme image of my 
inmhcr and a thousancbfold entity and symbol of ray mother s dis- 
imerested love. For hers has been the most ideal love I have known. 

It b aiothrebood more than womanhood, then., that the Hindus"* 
glorify. Manu the Jaw-giver took many occasions to sav unlovely things' 
about vyomanhood, Only once in his life, when he Wrote that ‘ ‘ the gods 
come down to play where women are worshipped/* did he per nut 
himself to pay women a compliment. But in his •idolization of xnothefy. 
hood hr h quite cmpltati’c, and his cotie says; u A master exceedcvh tea 
tutors In claim to honour; the fa.ther a hundred masters; but the mother 
a thousand fathers in right to reverence and in the function of teacher/" 
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1 and even enjoyed herself. Ev< 
banged into a “modem woman,” 


km San of the Gandhi era, so that while she did not, 1 
t w- - J s of the American and the Russian • 

r to that of women in all other countries. 


a 


om and adva 
a a. status sup 

he tell the story in full detail, beginning with a picture of a ty 
n the lift of the village woman. 

' 'IW VILLAGE woman’s DAY . 

She is up at the crack of dawn, the Indian woman, as regularly 
cock who invariably welcomes the Indian sunrise with Ins 
- 5i -~ bath is the first item on her sc! 


_ j for the new 

4 v 


as a I 




e bath, cleansed and purified, she otters ner m< 
should be bathed to -worship God, even as 
to Ood should not even have been smelfc 
If she Is a village woman, which is more likely t 
of cvfery hundred women in India live in the 730/ 
scattered over the country, the next item on the c 
grind the.wheat or the pulse. Every son and daughter of Im 
pattered around a busy mother through a rural childhood, 

In maturity, of that music .of his mother’s little stone mill wb id 
each day unci regulated the drowsy tempo of daybreak dr 


m 


part of the soul of India, a hidden spring of c 
5 which announce different shifts in an American “ steel 
ne similar psychological and spiritual meanilig for those wk 
heir childhood i n America’s iktblehems. But one can be st 
e of the association 1 is not the same, is not in x 


lilar. Fob the early, music of wheat-grinding U the 
mother’s unhurried signal to her children that a quiet and whofe 
\ damage routine has been cosily resumed, whereas in West 



intending their morning ablutions, Uie lnd 

: 'AC _ _-uiL :U. i 



and prepares the h 

V...' 'A ' ''' ' V. Vvf _ ' . t . v 




miy o^nrtrllet ioaf and burternulk: in die Pifoj$| 
wheat bread and curds,; ‘m Bengal^ in rich hoasey, ft tnal 
2j&hfffcS bidohlen:akes'arid • whild.-iri other, parts' cf &.d«^ga.JJg , 

wpV:id be still other changes. By and-lax£$ tKe Tndi&xi ••breakfast ; is • riot* 
'^neatly so substantial as the American, and there is a notable absence 6f 
yffiiite, cSpeci'aHy' ofiHut juice#. 

M When breakfast is over, Indian children arc sent to school, or to the 
street; comer to play, while the husband goes to his office or the shop, 
More often than not the husband goes to the field. Seventy of every 
hundred men in India earn their living by t illing an acre or two, 
Meanwhile, the “ poor man s wife,” one to four brass pitchers stacked 
uppit her Head, arranged one upon another in a tapering tower, goes to 
•^|ic?yffiagc,weH to fetch water, or to the river if one iff nearby. It is one of 
India's loveliest sights, these gauzily-clad women, brass pitchers balanced 
/m xheir Heads, gliding through the street with the “supple grace of 
s he •swans.” !lo w poets have raved about their superb carnage which 
-is .so healthily attuned to a “ she-swan pace/* while “ naughty little 
, f-plashes of water brim over to bead the cobra-hoods of their hair and 
kiss .their' cheeks.'” As every Italian artist of the Renaissance painted the 
v Madpnna'a.nd Child, so all Indian artists, mature and immature, great 
‘ V ^h 4 /Wgnifica'nt, ancient aacl modern, have painted the Indian woman 
ith- -brass pitchers on her head returning from the river. American 
^vomen would be interested, I am sure, to know about one very practical 
..implication of this momingbeauty parade. Of all the women 1 have seen, 
Vvffoestrgirfo of India have the most dignified and graceful walk, thanks to 
this water-carrying habit. American women, who go to charm schools 
and beauty salons to improve their carnage and to learn bow to walk 
■ ^attractively, • are often photographed with books or weights on their 
.heads, and are given Mich rules cvf training as. Rise from chairs a. c if; 
piilled up by an invisible string; hack against a wall with head, 
’;s.}tpuldcrs, and hips touching it, and then maintain that posture, 

|fpw much more.easy, and even effective, might their training be if 
; lh<iy were to follow the example of Indian women and learn the art of 
'•^lancing 'filled water-pitchers ! 

: At rnid-day, dinner is served to the entire family, and according to the 
' 0 nd \.ad custom “ mo mistress of the house ” does not eat until all are fed 
-and fed "'well, including even the roving mendicant or the unexpected 
guest, who should not be allowed to “ cro<* the threshold unfed at meal- 
tinxe.’* An Indian housewife, caught talking to herself over her ladles of 
Would probably be saying something like: " Five ladles for us, 
this ladle for the unexpected guest.” Unlike most Americans, the Indians 
eat their principal, meal at noontime* It is no hardship to eat this large 
meal m the middle of the day because we Indians have that delightful 
institution-,, of afternoon siesta. 

ftfthe,Indian woman is a farmer’s wife, at noontime she will catty a 


HP wife r^tfr^gr 

$«§ box on her head under a iriidday -san. »iianother |f iiKe lAttl 
iJt Suoj 4 l^cene$ of Indian life which have been immortalized in scngra*!** 
pabi4kg& Indian novelists have long felt the romance of ’t, if only 
because of the opportunity it offers for an occasional romantic -escapade 
hi an otherwise closely guarded life. -v k:M 

Tn the afternoon, the men of the family and the children enjoy their 
siesta, while the women of the same neighbourhood or die same caste 
sometimes go out to call on each other. Gossip is an international 
^occupation, of women, but nowhere else in the worid has it reached the 
heights of fine art which it has reached among Indian sewing circle;; 
Indian women can excel any of their sex in the intriguing art of thfc 
double entendre. Of course, while red Ups are innocently murmiifkig 
gossip, reel-tipped fingers are busy with one ol‘ the myriad handicrafts 
for which Indian women are famous all over the world-—-accomplish¬ 
ments thought of in many parts of India as necessary to finding a husband. 
Thcpe afternoon conclaves of Indian women are as entertaining as 
American bridge parties but more productive of worldly goods. 

Toward evening, the children return from school, the husbands irony 
their offices and shops and farms. The shepherd drives his herd bade 
home, and the slapping hoofs of the soft-eyed cattle lift clouds of dust 
winch erase the landscape; that is why our Indian poets have called 
eventide the hour of “ cow dust.” The Indian woman lias the evening 
meal ready for all her tired and hungry charges. After dinner, the young 
men go out for a walk, or to the playground, the elder men lounge in the 
outer veranda smoking their communal hooka and conversing with 
their friends, while the women go to the temple to listen to the stories 
from Indian sagas and mythology as told by the priest. The Indian 
woman may not be literate, because Jess than five out of'every hundred 
women in India can at present read and write, but through her temple 
visits she acquires a great store of culture and information. When die 
returns' home, the children are ready to be put to bed, and she tells them 
glories she has just heard at the temple. The spoken wdr 4 > arid not the;, 
printed word, has been the traditional carrier of culture in India, ahd 
women have always been at the centre of that process ; it is not iRtd.td 
find illiterate women in India who have committed whole scriptures to 
memory. . . • . . 

Wo^en in and around this broad design of her day w ould be a thou¬ 
sand little detils of the Indian woman’s active life. For instance, if she is 
a farmer’s wife and lives in a fiat-roofed mud-plaster dwelling on the 
farm, perhaps the healthiest and best part of her life is assistingher 
husband in the ffeid work. She may help her. husband in - stacking the 
hay , and out of her busy schedule she may find time even to pound . aid 
winnow the rice and other cereal for household food. If she is not needed 



||fjp; rirka^ 'j£ " 

mw." ^|w woman iu the Punjab $Mm. m a ‘ l 
»• :• as. her husband : 'hbh'ce ! .£$&’ 

;..^|i|^\|b^: : ai^ *fpr all the rest are 

av£r,V wife, a prof<js$u.ni'. by 'by- uni:oj^|iiiblia4 

'mm and arrange the warp and woof, '^laha-gitfe thte 
,'-b<e--lier sphere of help if she were tried to avi mkpr^sfctd 
Xa-.'ipVie- of her heavy domestic duties, a .shoemaker’s wife would''assist 
-Jjtwbahd: m the collection of hides and skins. The Irahgleman’s wife 
| j, tends pslow /ire ami rolls the lac rods. And so far a< the fishermen 5 .; Wife 
; P , \' da pqnccrxicd, thexharketiug side of the profession would be left entirely 
jj ' itt her care since she is better at bargaining than her husband. Whatever 
the situation of her husband in life, however , if she is poor and living in 
tufol regions, her principal agricultural duty is, as.it formerly w-is in 
: 0,: hingland,. to prepare• dung-cakes for fuel. In the little towns women and 
' r daughters are frequently seen patting, cowdung with tkar 

j,;y •&««$£ Into flat cakes and plastering them on the walls to dry. Only 
. those who hare seen the untouchable quarters in India can realize how 
■f| {'.‘heat and dean this use of cowdung i% though there is no doubt that this 


; $>■' cpsten prevents its better me in the form of a fertilizer. 

1 ” * ; T ? or(dgncrs, looking at the Indian village woman through myopic 
cyc>, -often describe her as a beast of burden, since she works so hard to 
, keep life going for her family in India, where eking out a living is a 

fUWfmrttisi niKiri**'*' uninwav A^nr^iV.<r tri thf*m th#> \A*nrmi‘n uirhr* i< 


-yv,pmanous business anyway. According to them, the woman 
. ;;; * singieci out for a man’s marriage proposal in India h regarded. 

^ *km-' i MM m m 1 


&. 
whd is 
-by the 


... ’prospective husband primarily as m economic good. To all appearances, 
impression, is correct, and it is true that intelligent -Indian 


| | nhould admit it a.id should do all in their power to change this 

; y may olTife. But it must be remembered that the.menfolk have:td.work-' 


t 


equally hard, if not harder,' in poor communities in India, and it may 
be dmt the Amcncan “• working girl *■* has no better time .dOtj fertfm 
pwttr;; an .who 'works in her own home for her own Immly has t'orne freedom 
the woman who takes orders m an office o* factory •does not enjoy. 
M-bVemor, the heavy burden of “'.'duties ” ♦•which lists become the joi; of 


: f the Indian woman is not the haphazard outcome of ah uncivilized 

),V<; J-M IrJVrto Vxtetnr 'A<j CIm flin A/Siri{■ rvi-r^*, i« ■'■ f Wi* 



scheme 

n ,, \ v w i ( l yym v Jim, rwue oi me great goci omva, me >aeai of wifehood 

. : Ibr all KIMii women, who is said to have decreed: <l A woman should 

t , , rise early, serving the gods, always keeping her house dean, tending to 
c%$h4)k domestic sacred fire, eating only after the needs of gods and guests 
I|1 servants have been satisfied, devoted to her father and mother and 


and mother of her husband.” In fulfilment of this minion the 


: hdm% woman finds her own self'and. her life; by losing herself to dfe 
mfedtdy varied domestic round. . 



'a uVmn to'wb Hau^tir am> t;ie nom j^j fi| jgl 

; ^r,;tlia£ h not the whole iihry. Though hers kMl 
l^j^'homeiiald, .ihdboidunci outyffie Indian wonian is fheruler pftfflfiV 
social l.i^;of ; her-ifaTxj% and her commumty, and it is in .th!^;way 
she is more than repaid. The Indian woman's subtle supreixiacy in sociai 
and private matters generally escapes the notice of westerners, shxrc; 
.very few visitors can ever be real members of Indian families. Indta^ i 
because of the restrictions of caste and custom, do not encourage 
far iliarities, and foreigners have been-equally reserved. That the veil 
can be mightier than the toga virilis is one of the secrets.-of -Indian' life$ 
and that passive resistance can overpower any legal and traditional 
masculine authority is another secret of Indian society, The Indian; 
woman generally arrange's for and presides over the marriage* of her 
sons and daughters, and she is the final, albeit bclund«th<>curfam, 
authority in all matters pertaining to caste dinners, death rites, and, ihc- 
etiquette governing the giving and taking of gifts. It is she who is ife 
guardian of the family prestige, and who sees to it that her firuilyV 
position in the world is held secure. It is she who decides for thewiiofe ; 
family what friends they are to have and what friends they arc not t»* 
ha ve, and she has an influential part in the education of the young, c 

The Indian woman, is at her best in ceremonies, especially nuirriagd 
cecetnpnies, which are often lingered over for more than a year. Her ride 
is supreme in such affairs, and therefore she naturally tends to draw out 
such ceremonies over as' long a period as possible. Month after month 
goes by as the embroideries, the .draperies, the gold and silver ornaments 
which will be exchanged at her son’s or daughter?? wedding are pre¬ 
pared. And < hew there is the business of getting ready the conserves and 
cpridimeim and appetizers and other delicacies for the marriage feasts* 
These feasts arc to be given four times a day for a week to & select group 
of y bout a hundred guests. Then there arc the two or three huge-casts •' 
ditim .sjjpb a traditional entotainnicnt for all the caste. All these prepara¬ 
tions, however, are communal affairs, and she is the sole arbiter of the 
delicate rules of etiquette as to whom to “ invite to lend a helping hand .ft - 
She must remember also whose absence should be commented updtt with 
well-phrased rebukes. To such community '‘helping parties” mme.u • 
come bedecked with the best jewellery and the fnw^t gold oi narnents 
they possess.; for it is unfortunate!.y true in India as in some other lands 
that woman's social .standing is partly determined by her Jewels; The 
result .is thaf India is the s>ccqud largest hoarder of gold in the world, and ; 

. perhaps die largest hoarder of silver and precious stories. Even a pobtv 
woman will have spore jewellery' topawn or sell if dire need Arises;;- the 
American woman's passion for smart clothes does not furnish her with 
• an ; equally-dependable treasure, chest* : 

An America n reader, listemng to this Hymn to the Hearth and tliey 
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3 ceA fit a vif.Vl way it has a great bearing on the future pf t 
winu^jy u mtislbo thought ’af when women's problems arbytfi 
Uti attefidant problems of dangerous labour iLoA'.high.-inbrta\ 
&ot!vjfeblfcbrs and children in child-birth, the institution of chij<f na:{? 

H%6 has 'become ohe' of the’ most acute social evils in India. Tn every 
thousand maternity cases no fewer than fourteen mothers die. - 
Estimates --.as to the number of child marriages vary according to the 
different attitudes of the so-called fact-finders, but it can be safely, stated 
that no fewer than forty out of every hundred girls in India become brides 
before their fifteenth birthday, I was much impressed a few years agb 
when several doll-loving brides of the Kentucky mountain country made 
newspaper headlines in the United States. If early marriage vvere hews- 
worthy in India, there would be very little space left for ary other news 
Xtt America, a girl-bride has all the publicity of an Atlantic City bathing 
beauty; in India, an unmarried girl of eighteen is an object of curiosity 
and even of speculation. Yet it should be made clear that early marriage 
does not necessarily mean pre-puberty sexual life; most: child marriages 
in India are merely irrevocable betrothals. Soon after the marriage,cett> y ,, 
mony, the bride goes back to her father’s home and she will not join her 
husband’s household until she comes of age. 

Misguided foreign friends of India and overzeal ous native social 
reformers have attempted to show that child marriage is advocated by / 
the sacred books of the Hindus, and they have even charged that. tW'-v.-f 
religious sanction virtually amounts to a demand. Nothing can be 
further from the truth. There is no evidence of child marriage in the 
Vedic period; whatever stray folklore is found in the Indian epics v 
Ramqyana and Afahabharata , to support this view is in the nature of an 
exception rather titan a rule, and, moreover, happens at a much later V ;■ 
date. Even contemporary statistical data goes a long way to answer this 
argument, since the proportion of Moslem girls married before fifteen is 
about three-fourths of that of the Hindus.” Indeed, among Hindus 
themselves. the proportion of early marriage is in revetse ratio to the 
caste status^ and 4< old ** Hindu families have older brides. 0 M§. 

But there are strong and understandable secular reasons for child 
marriage. When the great successive Mohammedan invasions of India 
began around a.d. 500, the unmarried Hindu woman in the looted 
towns or cities became a coveted prey. Parents in regions of northern ■ 
India most vulnerable to attacks sought to protect their daughter* by 
marking them off early in life, and even now there are fewer early I 
marriages in southern India than in the north. In addition to this neces¬ 
sity created, by the penis of war, there was the general attitude toward 
women that the invading Moslem brought along to India from his 
Turko-Atabic-Persxan background. Woman, to the desert Arab, 'i 

beep an extremely personal property to be guarded, in the interior of the .' 

harem fortress, not only against a .possible attack, but also against the.. 
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|r;fe^%s ; ija*suad<*H i '.|l^ Hindu.hTisfea/fttiifctf^$ajtweA 
n* foo many, In any case, polygamy,, in spite rf Jts legal 1 
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sanot 

■'deed a- jcaroypheBomenoix;. for-it'k generally - sanctioned. <3 
glpiimd pi* the first wife’s incapacity ,'o bear 'sons. In this i espw^tEe' ^ 
V | J^idus reflect the attitude of the Mortnoixs of Utah, the difference being 
that the Mormons vv eire a very small minority in the United' States, while 
|||fepii|^s : ,bave always constituted the Overwhelming majority in India. 
’/,* f “’fne ancient B'indu Law forbids the remarriage of widows, and yet 
.this decree has never enjoyed universal vogue, because many of the 
: ; ( .; ; ,icwcr castes have ignored it. In 1856, remarriage for all Hindu widows 

, ; ; Was made legal. The same dual standard persists with respect to divorce. 

; t jj'pc strict Hsndu Law rules out all divorces—the seven steps taken side 
, ; by side at the marriage ceremony are symbolic of a journey together 

through all eteniity—but only higher caste Hindus have strictly observed 
thh rdjj^ious law. Even in Europe and America divorce has only lately 
'•: ; ;/''bw«rtie >m accepted- thing. Fifty years ago very few divorced persons, 
-.""•••fdared to appear in any church. In India some high-caste Hindus have 
'.ftovy found, a way to; get around the deadlock of eternal wedlock;.they. 


register their-'.marriages as “ civil ” ceremonies, which entities them.to 


"enjoy aU rights and privleges attached thereto.” Where it exists hi 
'■India, divorce does not involve sensational charges and public trials 
A- as ft does in the western world; among certain castes it is a mere matter 
df mutual consent, while among others there must be some sort of hear¬ 
ing before a priest. So fat as the care of the children is concerned, the 
father is • preferred. Excepting in northern Bihar, the Hindu woman 
I ,-.Vd’sfc‘JW4’ ailopt a hild unless she be a widow whose husband has no 
- 'agnate .descendant. Yet the Nayar women of Malabar enjoy all the 
| V (i fruih of a matriarchal system. In this respect they arc the most privileged 
..--^yoinejn' in the world. Among the Nayars descent iv recognized only 
through the female line, so that the Nayar woman is much better off 
| 1 Ann her husband in terms of property. But by and large, the Hindu Law 

^“•••.r’ttrd'uces the Hindu helpmate to a state of chronic economic helplessness, 

■ J as if to prove Manu’s remark that women, like oxen, are better hooked 

. , yp-than at large/e yd-v V ■' ydAA : L V • AI 

•' V: ■•.:■ -^--b V«if> '■ ''r ' ■ mV f ■■ \*\ ■' r -y. 

1 : "’*''■- '■••VrAi-ifst* 1 .'.'y--or "</'■{ ■ : .-•■ % • V '•'■■■! ■&*}{'. • /■•>“-. fy&V- 

/ - r fL On the other band, the status of the Moslem woman under Moslem 
‘U&v/itt India is quite.flexible. Although the old Arab Law excluded 
women from inheritance, the Holy Koran restored her rights, declaring: 

* To -men shall be assigned a portion of what is left by parents and rela¬ 
tives ; and to women shall be assigned a portion of what is left by parents 
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•;''A;Jdeteniune^ by law.” The legal modification in the final dm sc las 
enabled the man, many Moslem lawyers agree, to claim the lion s shape 
both in prestige and property. Technically, a Mohaminedan is iuoposed 
Vto hityi? only tour wives while a Hindu can have 3 million, but polygamy 


and -''clatives: whether the property be small or large: a portion as 
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MODERN MOTHER INDIA 


la tixe city of Bombay, :vomeii were engaged in picketing during our stay t?u 
organization is illegal. It holds meetings all the same. The Desk Sevika Saiigh it 
about ten years ago, and its main work for the. Cohgress has beta the picketing, 
and foreig n cloth .shops. Their leader told us that they were all will known i< 
and all their movements were watched, hut the police respected them. During 


Moslem riot , the captain of t he women volunteers went to the seme nnd helper 
down the distrubance, which had become serious. There had ken Lome shoot 
body of armed police under an officer then arrived, The lady told them: f< 
round now ? It is all over. Everything is quiet” ** If you tell us everything i 
then it mutt be so, and we can go back ” replied the office. The police went m 

From condition of india, being a 
the Delegation sent to India by 
League , London , jrgjgr. 


THE TRIPLE REVOLUTION 


1 he Indian woman rose in revolt at long las*. Like her Am eric 
and English counterpart, she demanded more freedom and indepet 
ence. She fought against the restrictions of her traditional status, 
course, she has had a hard fight, because the forces arrayed against 1 
defiance were hardened by centuries-old customs and superstitions- 
this respect her battle has been somewhat different from struggles 
women in other countries. Moreover, unlike the suffragette moveiiu 
of Great Britain and die United States, the women's drive in India l 
had three distinct features as well as a special force of its own, provid 
hy the Hindu character. These three features, in their proper order, a 





offered Try XMnThi movement raid im p 
The&e f&fetoY. have created a revolution.’ 
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S>e.;ieiiiiiii.6t- movement in- India was definitely imported from tho ,?f ; , :: 
H- Although jlijOft of the actual work has been done by Indian women 


by 


p| themsdvea, their chief inspirations have come from'non- 
/.Ixny before the first World Wai^Eiu’opean aricLAmeric 

■' ‘ : -i ' i ^ 


•Indian sources. 
American missionaries 

-^stalled a ‘wave of social reform to improve educational facilities for 
/v^olhdiah Women and literally to push aside the curtain so that their 
$. sheltered sfotm could enter into the public life of the nation. To their 
, ■ V? t ,#Jcrt3 were added the efforts of Indian.converts' to Christianity whop 
ittUy resizing it, had also become converts to the western way 
T ■" "■ qf h’ic. Tfieri too, the Parsis, be i ng a minority in the body politic of India, 

were quick to see that len owl edge was power and that western culture 
to stay in- India* Bombay, where the Farsi minority is concern* 
i rated, and winch is also die home of the f amous feminist reformer, Lady 
became a centre of the feminist movement 'Raja Ram Mohan 
||| - „K°y» iW. father of the Indian renaissance, had, it is true, taken an earlier 
•; ; lead jn the direction of women’s education in Bengal, and iit Calcutta. 
.. : ihxue had been great strides in creating new freedom for women. Proh- 
ably file most vital and enthusiastic feminist activity was in Madras, 
»» vvlta'e the matriarchal family system among the* Nayars of Malabar, 
thot|gh fast losing ground, had prepared the women of southern India 
duties and had made men mare respectful of women’s 
,c (i rights. And it is chiefly to the credit of Dr. Muthtilabhmi Reddi, one of 
•\y:v.-‘ the-foremost woman leaders m India, that Madras maintains its lead m 
,r' | Sp ^minist-movement. With her name should be mentioned those-of 
^Wrj. Amfliu Swaminadhan of Madras and, in the Province of Bombay/ 
.Lady Wifakanth and Mrs. Sharcla Mehta. 

| \ ,, fl To tjbs- ambitions inspired by western ideas was added the drive of a 

genuine Hindu regeneration, and it was through this that the feminist 
' / , movement was first planted in the native soil Arya Samaj, the Pra*- 
/hana Samaj, the Brabmo Samaj and the Ramakrishna Missions-•“--all.6f. 
militant movements to reform and miodcrtiixe Hinduism.'—began 
|V > in the late nineteenth century to work within the Hindu society for the 
emoncip'^tion of the Indian woman. They started scores of schools for 
t\" ; ' y.‘co-education in their ashramas. To ameliorate 
the harddupii of Hindu widows, Pandit;i Ramabai founded Sbarada 
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;,S 2 .dan .in Bombay, and there wa.+ a village community of widows near 
Pi Fiy>ha . Mukti Sadan, In •Bengal a Widows’ Training Home, was 


fdiutded by Lady Bose and many other restitutions of similar character 
appeared in.. Lai tore, Madras, Benares,, and otlxer cities. 
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fc ^j|i J&^.cfkIT' , / -*' ^dm^v;^’ /v'.;,ei 4 e:. t»<bse.yr>tvr' i i^ . Who; re 

kope or Azienca with a collie <l<S|p They may no* ha\l 
ptkmaUy brilliant girls, but none the leas they had aJl the at 
; glvcP'i<> celebndc?. Thu Indian pio came'back married to an Erf! 
br^aiyAmencan girl was generally publicly frowned upon, occasl^hatty. 
T reprimanded and* cmjmmumcated, but he was :uhd6ubtedly admired 



,Sm f d even euvied in secret. The prestige of an academic education 'ii 




Imyj^o great that malt girls demand it of their parents, and for that 
Vn«tter a great m£ny mothers • rind fathers are nov; eager to. send their 
dauglhers to cdljege in order to secure for them well-to-do and educated 
■husbands* ■'' "';V''''■.' .••• X- VA1 ."•' \iHiyly 

• due has orJy to run through India’s literature of the last fifty yean; 
to become convinced that there has been, a national psychological crisis 

• whi-dy goes, deeper than most of the political issues which have 'harrpwtd 
fedto. 3even out of every ten novels written during the past fifty yearsr-™ 
ifc; Gujarat, Bengal. Maharashtra, the Punjab, Madras, as well as in the 
Bher provinces of India—have for their central theme the tragedy of an 

‘ *■ educated young trmi married to an uneducated Indian girl.” Saras- 
watirhondra, to take only one example, a novel woven around this theme, 
has become a classic of Gujarati literature. And no poet worth the name 

• to ’do justice to the subject. The literature of a people m a 

and along with the great theme of national independ- 


:•• y-onve, romance has in the last half-century, beconv the central feature of 
Indian short story, novel, poem, comic strip, motion picture, stage 


. even doctors .thesis. 

|||| Of course many Indians have read Shakespeare, but it would be the 
height of naivete to suggest that romance came to India through the 
reading of Romo and Juliet, A tradition of unsuitable love .afiairs, 
cs^padjes, kidnappings and elopements has always existed among ipe 
% nobility and the royalty of India. Let us take the institution of swayana- 
* ‘ va a. or self-selected husband, as an instance. According to this custom.. 

when a princess of beauty comes to maturity, a darbar or court is hr M 
11 to .w|udi all the eligible princes of India are invited, in the centre, of 
this court, surrounded by t.L, flower of India’s royal youth, the princess 



raa/ calf for a test of manhood by asking all of the princes to .string <m\ 
almost unf>endabk bow, utomatically pledging her hand to the prince 
who hianages it first. Or there may be other tests. Both Ramavana md 
V/ hohhamla are full of uuch storks, and the tradition' lingered on in 
'% kfcct Shnshidt drama. The ceremony was championed by ruling Rajputs 
|ph ..until t& end of the seventeenth century, and a somewhat twisted version 
ff| of it is .still current among Hindu potentates. A famous and yet quite 
reccra arnry along this line h that of King Pri(;|mr*dand Princess 
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p Mim % gtas^ntfar* was? held «rf Sfoyutoyffte p* 
vi^swi'V tjbfev^l4<il ^ikr‘iftd wide, her '.f^iW in^ed || 


went through the motions d‘tekc^% a husband. atiU ^ 

^ ... . -. .1 _t. . ... ...~J.^t a.‘tt, 0 ^v,V 


Ml 


. exchsed ■ herself on tte plea that. she. 'needed time to think,-. Xhereu.pon, iV ..‘■ 
site-slipped outsit the palace gate to meet her love witlrvyrliom sh^h^: 


asrafii:ed a rendezvous, and she aUowed herself to he kidjiapp^ i 
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King Prithviraj, 



Even such a romantic story as Shakespeare's lewpest is refleedsd iu ft 
Irijchao literature; it formed the central and >ei much cm Her theme in , ; ; 
the great' Kalidasa’s famous Shakunia /, that Indian masterpiece. 
reading Shakmtal, Goethe held it on his head in literary rapture 
he:danced like a man bewitched. •• . ^, y 

India has always had her royal Romeos and Juliets* and if the tehai*? , 
lions ofthese failed to kindle the dame of romance in the youth of India, 
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itis logical to say that Tris'toti and heult and similar romantic and chivaicic-.. 
tales have had Very little effect, upon India. It was poetry* tha t glordi^-.c 
the love affairs of homespun heroes and sang of the mam^Kl-th^;^ 

'■ Avoman-iit^the-strect, <% holding each other’s eyes across die thbbv , f{^ 
vybich gave the idea to collegiate India. Shelley, Byron. Keats>-B~oWb- 
ing, and other romantic poets, modern men who not only rhapsod?^jI'•:,-•• 
the coniinon man’s love but also themselves appeared to be {jrezxt.yo^i^.-ypjl^ 
or romantic hemes, gave Indian youth confidence that romance vypiihl 
come, in his own lifetime and in his own country. Novelists like Hardy, y 
who glorified the trials and tribulations of men and wonlen in loyef; 
u turned the heads of the yotidrdeaguers/* The young poet j of lridia, 
imitated Keats,' and novelists tried to outdo Hardy. More sighiheant, 
the educated young man of India acquired a new dream girl, white th& ;cf' 
’invagination and the ambition of flesh-and-blood girls, were ffred. Whar 
was heeded then was visual education, and in this Hollywood did: tMv ; - 
trick with tiimacteristic flair. Who could, nr can, stem >he tide ? Not 
' .even a hundred ascetic Ghandis. . c 

Westerners should not have any smug feelings about rite M ^sopho- V : 
tdoricF roniahtir Ideas of India. They should recall that even m ..j;,- 

oWn ebuhtries, tomance-'cattle late, and that India is only a UttJe bit. , 
behind the times. Even Americans, whose marriage systeru is more 
affected by the romantic tradition than that of any other people on , , 
earth, need not feet that they have priority, because romance struck the fv 
whole civilised world with the same drive? and desires. SophistiCarfon ; 
and grace have the same appeal in America as in educated India, Is .. 
may be that physical beauty has not achieved the importance m India 
that H has in the United States. And yet not only the. young men but': 
aho the youiig women are becoming increasingly coviScious that it is att An 
advantage.. In-'thiv respect Americans ntn Jtill far more advanced than ’ 

1 India ii*.. American sociologists have ever, statistically computed the idp^Hp 
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r|J»#-preferred by young menUheyTavc■ car ukj 
biohcles Over : brj£iil^!tfei"5: arid' they have .lately b 
j^rmation., in formal combes on SocioJo,^ of Marriage, 
liiini^'.of breasta.approver! by young men. Tnese aspect3 cf trbpiamie 
Sp$f^ are not sderib*iicaUy ytadied in India, but I have a feel to ;; that 
Indians Lave some definite ideas abotit them nevTriheicra. 

; t rmi5?t: confess, however, that Indians have not yet discovered “the 
rfe.-Vf once took an Indian professor who was visiting New York to th 6 
"Tadio Oily Music Hall only to be rebuked afterward for having taken 
•ka to such an obscene show. 5 * Perhaps that is because the Indian sari 
never reveals a leg, a fact which may be responsible lor a popular 
American belief that an Indian woman’s leg is the most shapely in the 
world 

So far as the American custom of “necking” is concerned, it has 
cbme to the big cities .of India and hits.even penetrated a few towns in 
the wake of the automobile. 


Pi|i 




THE SAFFRON SARI 


VVheb modern ideas of romance v ame to India, their most important 
effect were upon the conflict between the older generation and youth, 
the old-fashioned and those who were “ modernized,” the traditionalists 
and the ‘westernized/’ Moreover, they divided the male population 
into two groups, one of which resisted these trends and the other of 
wMch supported them. The latter were a great help to the women of 
India. The feminist revolt had prepared some groups of Indian women 
•vto' vyo.rk for equal status and to change the face of Mother Indi«\ The 
introduction of romance in India had a profound influence upon a 
w hole generation of its men. It inspired them to work with the modern 
woman. The ambition of the Indian woman was aided by thousands 
upon thousands of young men, and the ground was prepared for the 
Indiai. woman to make her debut as the equal of man. 

But when all is said and done feminism and romance merely set the 
•stage. The inner necessity for a dramatic change seemed to be lacking. 
A critical audience was waiting for the Hindu and the Moslem and the 
Parsi and the Sikh women to assert themselves and to take their rightful 
place in the affairs ol the nation; but some intangible something was 
■ nr^iing. f he cue, that inner urge, was provided, quite imintentionaily, 
by the nationalist movement of Mahatma Gandhi ; and now one wonders 
whether, that by-product of the Gandhi movement was not more im¬ 
portant than the main political current. Like the Ganges which had 
finally broken tlirough. the Himalayas, the modern daughters of Shakti 
came »brward> .sweeping aside itl! obstacles. Before the old order realized 
it, the Indian woman was giving orders instead of taking them, and half 
of the driving, force of the nation was in her.sensitive fingers. In the 
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of the Indian woman** defcut can best be stadirjjjjj 
ilS light of die feminist movement elsewhere, whether in Ettglmidj ih 
®e lilted States, or in China. Iri any given country; the v/elbdefijped 
'.‘and histofit; advances of the woman’s cause were generally | 

a tixtie of national crisis. This is so, first, because a;people s nx&v^meflt. 
requires the support of everyone, and once the women arc opt in the 
open , it is Impossible to put them back in their kitchens. In the sccbrid 
place, the emotional impact and the immediacies of a real political 
struggle stir the feminine imagination even where men are incliiteirentp 
one notices that during most upheavals, the womenV stand is mp-m rutlx- 
less and less compromising. The result is that in most n&tion-widemovxv- 
merns, women are more aroused than men, and consequently they make 
greater gains than men so far a s their respective social standings are con¬ 
cerned. Especially in connection with revivalist or religious moveth >pts\ 
women respond more readily than rnen. It must be obvious, the?,, hat; 
lhe nationalist struggle was precisely what the Indian women .needed to 
make their dramatic entrance into public life, first, by assisting didr n?eh, 
and Liter on by taking over the positions vacated by meri removed ? o 
jails. 

Th"* new opportunity to crusade was only part of the story, however ; 
it does not go the whole way in unveiling the mystery surrounding the , 
changed face of Mother India. For this is what has happened i n XrJ% r . ‘ 
Ne t only is her status changed completely, but the Indian \\ omen koxv 
sdf .is revolutionized. The national struggles of 1919-22 and *930-#, 
especially the latter, produced such unexpected and astounding alter a- 
lions in the feminine pattern of India that Indians who vere abroad 
during this time could not believe their eyes and ears when they'returned 
i.o meet the Gandhi woman. For what women in other parts of the. whrld 
achieved In half a centuiy, the Indian feminists have gained in r, decade 
of national ferment. In consequence, the Indian Woman k now in the 
feminist vanguard the world over. To be more specific, tbb Indian 
woman - to-day has more say and influence in her nation’s afmhst'th&p 
any v;oman on earth, save, perhaps, the American and the Ivussian, I his 
is not a superficial change, and so it requires careful analysis. 

The clue to this “enigma wrapped in a riddle surrounded by mystery,’’’ 
according to my wav of thinking, lies Id the non-violent ‘ character of ; 
Gandhi movement; the idea first struck me when I was thinking tiling 
over in one of His MVjcsty’s several prisons in India, but ft has ‘been so 
fully reinforced since then that it has become a conviction with ute. Per 
.what Gandhi brought to India was not merely a nationalist rebellion of 
the usual type and variety, known in all countries which - have had to 
struggle for their independence k was the fixsft experiment of a whole 
country in . mass noil-violence as a direct-action tcdhnique. Naturilly, 
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'!'• . Expounds experience; f lis the West explains 

B ' , ‘The East; Uis time unfolds Eternity- 

flSfl$fl '■ ^ PHILIP JAMES BATLEV. 

v\v.S/v;V : . ■: 

:.^v> 

hrougmout my years in Europe and America I have often 
mlered if there are essential differences betweemthe thinking processes 
the Indian mind and the western mind. My consciousness of these 
isive variations has deepened with the progress of my Americam;:atiom 
first Is aware only of those antitheses which are obvious, ihe 
atie distinctions remain hidden until one who has belonged to one 
irld begins to feel at heme in another. Yet the problem & an inescap- 
k one, and in my case I arrived at a point where I could no longer 
Strain myself from asking what the differences were between the Hmdu 
!nd and the western mind. Not that I Jail to realize that of all subjects 
r of the most difficult to discuss is what is loosely described as the 
na^Oiiaf mind.’" The theory that social habits as well as general 
mes or patterns of thought have existence apart from he behaviour 
people themselves has lately been set aside by scientists. In thtsm* 
tv ue idea that the ethos, or the character of a people, is someth .mg 
her than the sum of the personality-traits of the individual members oj 
community has also recently been discredited. Debate upon the _ col 
ctive mind ” has become full of pitfalls for the unwary; not only the 
weh but even the fools fear to tread on such ground now, let alow 
l( *h in. Is there an American mind ? Is there a Hindu mind ? h the* 







” Plato, 


State is, so the individuate jjptf-' be.” More recently, the French s< 
gi,$t E Durkhc ini has developed the theory that ‘\ collective conscic 
specifically differs from individual consciousness.” Columbia I; 
sityb la te Franklin H. Giddings lias created the concepts cF‘ corn 
ness of kind ” and <c l ike-miodedness.' * 

To me, the concept of a <4 national mind "as a yard-stick by wl 
measure a culture or a people is over-shadowed in value by the o 
of the national mind as an exaggerated and dramatized cha: 
. sketch to compare one people with another. In other words, the use 
idea of a collective mind to explain and analyse the people con 
seems of duhious worth, and yet this same idea can be a valuable 
for explain ing one nation in relation to another. It is in its relative 
the description of the collective mind is fruitful, when one nations 
is compared to another. For as many varieties of mental attimd 
habits of thought exist within one nation as in die entire world,'A 
at detailed analysis brings one to the realization that everything h 
everywhere. And yet persistent psychological traits are not h?;d 
in a culture, and these mental modes may be called a national ] 
for the intriguing and sometimes instructive purpose of cotnpafi 
civilizations. As I see it, this book is an adventure in understate 
the way of exaggerated antitheses. 

Several years ago during a talk with some friends of mine in Nev 
a Frenchman, a widely tra velled and cultivated student, gave u 
very crisp yet significant characterizations of several nationalities, 
less he in turn had picked them up from somebody else, but lor a 
ageless naivety I offer them as part of the game of g.iesung w! 
other fellow is like: 


One German: A scientist 

Two Germans: Conspiracy 

Three Germans: War 


Company 
A crowd 
Humanity 


One Chinese: 
Two Chinese: 
'Three Chinese 


The almighty dollar 
A corporation 
Heaven on earth 


One American: 
Two Americans; 
'Three AmcricaM'; 








I® Confusion 


1» 


s;e would feel about these characterizations oi themselves and 
tries, but as an Indian I do think that the lines dealing with 
festive if not the whole truth. The Hindu is essentially a 
t, and he Is irresistibly argumentative; confusion in his cob 
aptly supports the syllogism based on the two given premises* 
t to the confusion which has been created by the philosophic 
s c-t the Hindu mind, however, is the continuous series of con- 
•nt and vicious, which has been one of the inevitable results of 
ft mind as it has operated in Europe. The Hindu's vision, too 
re perhaps, has produced chaos; the westerner’s practical out- 

I defined, has produced strife. The choice 
ie to make. And yet it is as false to think 
tterly othtr-worldiy as it is to think of the 
y. The Hindu is not so much of a mystic 
>e ; the Christian and the Mohammedan 
, and as 1 said before, the Chinese is even 
neighbour. The philosopher in the Indian 
jhist in company, a master of adroit and 
it times what to the westerner appears to 
Mvy mind, which h bound to bring in 

ig an object or a problem from several 
■ distinguishes the Hindu mind from the 
the classical model. The Hindu has 
idpomts,” whereas the neat wester n mind 
In sees a scries of pictures and image* 


n the ground, perceives only; one 
I ear as soon as one places agood 
of most famous European artists, 
vith the cxc eptiott of suf-realism, 
xt in perspective, almost photo- 
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L no*: the Hindu’s frame of 
of the westerner, conceiving a universe 
ms to begin at the point where- the-Greek mind ceased 
o, to take the supreme example, could invent zero as 
*• what is now mistakenly known as the Arabic system 
/'the peculiar Hindu make-up and genius could, I 
t least the first time, that the very point of differentia¬ 
ls and minus, between positive and negative, was real 
r sense of reality—which I would like to call the ,•* zero 
e Indian mind—that some westerners have called the 
' of the Hindu reasoning. Shunya (o) or void is as real 
: now to the whole civilized world, but it first dawned 
id. This feature of the Hindu mind reminds me of a 
Ely running to touch the horizon. Of course tlie horizon 
int to him as it does to the one who is contentedly . 
1 because of his scientific knowledge that the dividing line 
sky and the earth is an optical illusion. Meanwhile, perhqps, 
chaser has widened his universe, extended his frame of 
, and by odd chance hit upon an interesting discovery or two. 
the very process he has shown himself to be a perfectionist, at 
i theory; for he has endeavoured to go as far as man’s mind can go 
e deepest basis for beliefs. 

duration toward theoretic perfectionism, often with a dh- 
the practical, is a highlight of Indian mythology. *‘ M 
:!u mythology with Hebrew mythology, one v 
je Hindus have been more theoretically perfect i 
y mythology, for instance, in the beginning was 
g to the Hindu theory, before the word was silence ; there coi 
l without silence. The rishis of Rigveda tells us: 



rs was wither existence, nor non-existence <, 
e kingdom of air , no? the sky beyond. 




There was no deaih there , nor Immortality . 
No sun was there, dividing day from night . 




■ 1' 1 Mllwi 




t within the darkness veiled in c 
)■ unknowable, th>■ All lay hid. 

htvoqy from the formless void mad r 
t bower of heat ions born that gem. 
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good <x tm A of the t paide-cti wm drtw of the Indian i 
p^iur?6ordid'virdve^e; : ita gigantic banyten tfie^ hai 
* vgireai Void/roots Op and.’ branches down. I think it is ri m 
. 'magdlftecht vision than that of the tree vf lifer rooted ih the earth aJS^ 
growing upwards. And of all the lurid definitions of God J have 
across,-I think the Vedic description is not only the most -mgefiiofiay,p to, : 
the most reasonable and real. It is Ned, neli, neti, heti—meaning-, 
this, not that, not even that, and not that either ; Of course ii• h a 



negative definition, but it is the best possible, admitting the finite .quality 


mm ■ 


of the lioman mind and the overpoweringaspect of the infinite. It does : / . r( ,/ 
net display the arrogance of creating God in one's own image, yet it 
does not dismiss as unreal tliat which is still unknown. Both the weM-errf-; 
and the Hindu minds are engaged in tracking down- reality; the $/ 
ence is that the former generally is bent upon the physical, while (he 
latter is intent upon the metaphysical. 

‘v J ■ ;;•/ « / U, ^ '• 1 '* ‘ i wfcliSra 



SENSE l?OR SCIENCE 
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Just ns the Indian mind is philosophical but not negative, so k it 


idealistic but not other-worldly. Had it been otherwise, India, like Gbit \ A\. 
would have tittle to show in the realm of science. The fact that India har- - ; 
a proud scientific record proves that the Hindu mind has been 

Cj=»m<*rl uith fhf» (i here and now,' 7 H itflif nn tn tli*. r>f thi* sivt^pViiiv 


corned with tire “ here and now.” Right up to the end of the sixtbeiith;,/' s r/ 
century, Indian scientific thought marched abreast of the rest oi ’i 

World, sometimes even outdistancing Europe in invention. Fev. people-' 
in .the- West realize to-day bow much they owe to India in their owfifi 
scientific and .technological advances. It began with the opociwfiafeifag- : 'fi 
discovery of zero, which revolutionised the entire discipline of mathe¬ 


matics: the Indian zero or Shunya which became the Arabic siifr^ > 


which in turn became the Latin zephyrum. The Indian invention - of the 
decimal *vstem of notation led the way to European refinements in the JJ-f-'! 

: . Jr_.1_ \ __i _ a -- ’*... *. a • • • -JjoU 


science of numbers. Arithmetic and algebra, despite their Arabic 
credit-lines, art* of Indian origin; the Arabs, who came in contact with 
Hindustan -through trade, learned these sciences from India, refined 
them, and then handed them on to Europe. Also little known to western 
historians of scientific thought k the fact that the Pythagorean theorem * 
had been solved by Hindu geometricians independently of Greek in- 
fluence. Centuries before Etd r attempted it under the patronage of 
Frederick the Great, the Hindus had provided the solution of indelernun- 
ate problem 1 , of the second degree. Eight hundred years before, Dcscart^ 
the Hmdiu had regularly formulated the principles, of co-.urdi^at^ 
geometry, and they had also anticipated-- Newton by five hundred ycw,. 


in their principles of differential calculus. Tycho Brahe's astronomy, 
developed in sixteenth-century Europe under the patronage of King//; | 
Frederick II and Emperor Rudolph I V, was little more advancol than 













that the strength of the European invaders lay in M naVy, guns 

S ” But Instead of exporting his countrymen to ant ion, he 
appeasement, writing: **• It is enough if they occasion 
S and do not trouble us; nor need we trouble them,” 
t he Dark Age of furious invasion of India had uprooted the seat for 
it vvr,s a period of drittmg, existence at any cost, with the result that s 
bands of foreigners were able to overrun a continent of bundle* 

Escapism did not spell the death of the Indian mind, but on 

E J. Along with the Meiji era in Japan came the jperic 
t in India in the middle of the nineteenth cent 
invaders, India was becoming accustomed to her 
British conquest finally seemed to brook no intejrfet 
self was a form of security for India. Over-cnthusi: 
writers began to say that “ nobody now dare box the 
ng goat,” At the dawn of the Indian Enlightenment t 
stood the towering figure of Raja Rammohan Roy. soon to be folio 
by Tagores and Ndtrus, Gandhi and Tilak, and a myriad more I 
in the fields of science India now can boast its world figures, the N 
.'inner in the held of physics. Sir C. V. Raman* Megh Nath. S 
also of international reputation, men like the late Jagadtsh Ghai 
Bose and Sir P. C. Roy. What is .more important, laboratories all i 
India are to-day full of promising young scientists The Indian n 
has found itself once more. 


THE SY1XOGISM XJNEXnUAOA'i’ED fflliwIBm 

■: 

Other«worldlmess is not truly characteristic of the Indian mind then, 
and neither is mysticism in the light of the Hindu’s great achievement I $t 
in the sphere of logic. With the exception of the ancient Greeks, the A 
Hindus of the olden times were the only people in history who gave the 
world profound and. at the same time precise and punctilious .formula- ;V 
bbns in the realm of logic. Indeed there are scholars who say that cubical 
logical thought was definitely influenced by chronologically older or even 
temporary Hindu achievements in psychology and epistemology, 

“just as there arc scholars who believe that it was Greece which influenced /Ms 
India. Be that as it may, there is no scholastic dispute as to the fact that *' | 
the Hindu pramanshustra or logic reached its scientific exactitude at the 
time that Greek sophism was crystallised into formal logic, if not a little 
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not. until* Vatsyay&na, the Indian Plato, that the syllogism bees 
centre of the art of intellectual acrobatics. In his famous. Bha 
Nyaya, \ /T at3ytiyana^ succeeded in making the Indian syllogism a 
vayava vakya or a five-membered statement, which was q 
cHmiiiation. of the irrelevant in view of the fact that the earlife 
statement ,5 consisted often members. However, the theory o 
able concomitance as the only basif of inference (in place of reas< 
; analogy) did not gain currency until the time of Prashas tap 
-ndiaa AmUftle. According to Prashastapada: 

“ Inference for another is the communication, through t 
niembered statement, of a thing ascertained for oneself. Ti 
munication is to persons who are in doubt or are of a contrary 
or are ignorant; and it b to be understood as taking place thn 
five-membered statement and in no other way. 

“ The five Members, then, are the Proposition (Prabjna), the 
(Apadesha), the Exemplification (Nidarshana), the Ap] 
(Anusamdhana) and the Conclusion (Pmtyamnaya).” 

Accordingly, a Prashastapada syllogism or pararthanuman 
take the following form: 


Negative Form 


Positive Form 
i, Wind is a substance 
a. Because is possesses movement 

3. What possesses movement is 3, What is not substance 
known to be substance s as an possess movement and is 
arrow 

4. And even 


so is wind possessed 
of movement 

Therefore it must be a substance 


A much later, and yet little expurgated, variation of Prasha! 


syllogism is to be found in Annubhutta’s treatise which dates bach to t 
seventeenth century a.tx It runs ; 

; ■ ■ T ’ V-.". . ^ v 'V'/-^v| 

„ ■ ■ V'M*' * w 

Proposition: The mountain has fire 


Reason: Because it has smoke 

Example: Wherever there is smoke, there is fire, as in a kitchen 
Application: Here it is like this 
Conclusion: Therefore it is 30. 

wfSl fc 11 i mi§ % H. m I Mfm§ 1R 



caent of the Hindu logic no 
divisions of chalh; jath, and 


tong the sixteen categories of the Nyaya correspond 
Klenchi of the Aristotelian Organon, Even in the 
the Hindu vitandavadfe could have matched their vyi 
:s. For-Sanjaya, one of the earliest debaters, said: “ If > 
ier there is another world-well, if T thought there > 
f so, But 1 don’t say so. And I don't think it is thus c 
n't think it is otherwise. And I don’t deny it.” It was ) 
raian like that, even as it was difficult to pin down a 
nd. what to westerners seerns to be the two inekvent p 
syllogisms are no indication of less than Greek prechh 
that the Hindu mind always tends to seek the b 
atcgories. ;; ^ 







call * Big Decision Stones/’ These stones are about votaries cA 
whose steadiastness of purpose and theoretical perfectionism a 
and again put to test by God who comes down to earth for that j 
in a variety of disguises. Thus i mar'-of-his-vvord would be comp 
sell, in order to keep a promise, hk wife and son and daugh 

S himself, as the truthful King Harishchandra was forced h 
fio had taken the form of an undertaker. Such a man or 
be tom between two loyalties, and he would be expected i 
the right choice, as in the case ofKinjg Yudhiskthira. There is a U 
trove of such stories and legends in India, and they are the 
heritage of all Hindis, pundits and illiterates alike, Brahmins < 
'tbuchablcs, villagers and city-dwellers, rich and poor. I think on 
very best stories, which brings the contrast between the logical 


the kino, the pigeon, and the hawk 

Once upon a time there was a king named Shiv:, a clearly 
great-hearted king, who ruled over the sacred city of Benares. 

The legends of his wise leadership had travelled far and wid 
people from all 


people from all over India used to come to his court to hear him d 
course on Bight and Wrong, and to see him administer justice. 'v,v 
One day, as he was seated on his throne, a pigeon, pursued bv a haw 
settled upon the royal person. Struggling to keep a secure bold or> t 
king’s priceless vestments, the pigeon cried out: “ Have mercy on tx 
O Great King, and save me from my cruel enemy ! n / 

The king smoothed the rumpled feathers of the pigeon reassuringly 
he remembered the old injunction that the protection of a suppliant k 
great act of merit. He poised the pigeon on his shoulder and exekiihe 
•::*< l would surrender my kingdon rather than close mv ears to the app< 
of one such as you who are in need. It is the duty of a king to protect 
his subjects.’ 1 

Suddenly, the eyes of the king and his .subjects were torn ftoin t 
charming business at hand to the ceiling from whence came the iia< 
voice of the otlier bird. For the hawk, uigiy with frustration, was 
beside bitmelf that he had the.temerity to dart over the king's head S 
to lash out at His Majesty with questions 
‘Tt is all very well to think dial way,” said the hawk to die kh 
u and I. do grant you that as a king on earth it is your duty to gov? 
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k. For he is Indra, king of all the celestials. There was some doubt 
raven about you* steadfastness to truth, so I, Agni, and Indra took 
| oiurselvcs to test you. But now you have proved that there is nobody 
you on earth, and sp your name will be handed down to future 
radons, and ages yet unborn will sing your praise.** With this, the 
Agni disappeared in the sky, and King Shivi reigned happily ever 

THE GATF.OOR.Y UNLIftfiTED 

is almost a set ending to these stories. The: finale in such legends 
riahly is: God shows Himself in all His radiance, restores the sorely 
; votary to Ids former rank, and imparts to him additional glory. 

B modem times are regarded by the Hindus as the Kali Yaga 
iarkness, and one cannot be so sure these days that God bothers 
me c annot be so sure that one's supreme sacrifice will have the 

I ~ -.1^1 ». it. - xj: __* jt. _ _ j _ i __i 


>tlal happy finding of’old* Yet the Hindu mind’s tendency toward 
and larger categories still persists. For instance, along with the 
and Americans Indians hate Nazism. But while to an overwhelm- 
jority of Englishmen and Americans for all practical purposes 
i has now become an isolated category of thought, the Hindu stilt 
in regarding it as a part of the larger category of man’s exploita¬ 
tion. The edge of a Hindu's hates, as well as the edge cf all his 
, dulled by a larger vision of good and evil* Became of this habi t 
i ? the Hindu can never be very intolerant, even to a generally 
d evil* It is true, too, that the Hindu trait of judging everything 
seeping vision has prevented any missionary evangelism among 
ndm; they have never organized any missionary movement to 
the heathens of other lands. Not that they do not know that 
achievements of theirs are good, but to them they are never go 
i td cafi for a campaign to force them upon others. That ii why 
have never been able to put up a real fight either in behalf of or 
something. But then they have never bred the phobias, the in- 
:6, the crimes of conviction which other races know. And who can 
?/ther inaction is worse than action in behalf of half-truths ? It 

f hc a choicc of . i : 









PpH 'Indian alwayffeel that ffl^yare rbisupders^ 


Exaggerating 3 little, one could say that the Indian politician- either 
takes a stand or maks’ia statement at the beginning of his poiitfc&i 
career and then spends the rest of his life explaining' -it. For at the start: 
he will naturally indulge in generalities- v/hich can be interpreted in 
many different ways. And the more he explains, the worse it gets, That 
h why the main* body of Indian political literature consists of control 
-y$rcial correspondence* One character of such. correspondence is, jdmt- ■ 
nothing new is ever mentioned after the first letters are exchanged; the >. 
rest contain arguments saying that the first letter was misunderstood and ; 
that it^ real meaning ’was this or that. One has just to look into the! . 
Keluujirinali correspondence in 1940. j!| m 

Another example of Indian vagueness is found in the style of news-." 
paper reporting in India. One can read column after colunxn of au ! 
Indian newspaper without ever learning the date and place, of the 


incident or the names of the persons involved. There will be paragraphs. 
describing the moonlight at the time of Gandhi’s entrance, but nothing* ; 4 , ^ 
to disclose where tins entrance was made. 

The contrast between the cosmological outlook and the logical was , 
never as vivid to me as during the second World Youth CongTe,sa at; 


Vassar in 193$. Here were gathered together young men and women 


from all parts of the world, and every Indian -who attended that congress <MI|! 
had been given training in some western university. And ye< the gulf .JV j 
between East and West was great even when the question of the perse* . m 
cuted Jew came up. Here was the Jew, harassed in most coiincries ^* 
Europe, Who had become the single burning problem of the clay . ThcrT v "! 
bad been the recent programs in Germany, and not only the youth who 1 \ 
attended the congress but the whole civilized world was aghast at ihc • 

•• sufferings of that race. A pious resolution was contrived which 1 con ' 
demned the Nazi ferocity and set relief work in motion. All the delegates, 
including' tine Indians, were agreed an that proposal so far as it went, 
but the Hindus wanted to go further. To the westerners the suftering ^ 
figure of the Jew was in a class by itself, a logical category. But to 
Hind a delegates the afflicted Jew was importan t because he Was a part *'>'• ' 
of a larger category of the persecuted minorities ail over the wOfId, : ;v-’!^ : V 
Efforts were therefore made unofficially to include in that resolution ^ 
cases of Negroes in the United.. States, untouchables in India, IndjW i, 
in South Africa, and minorities all over the world. One of the Indian . 
delegates even suggested that there should be common cause among ah . . 
persecuted mmori tics irrespective of creed or colour, race or religion, and ; 
went on to point out that it was a pity that the Jewish minority in the * 

.- .Uiuted States behaved no better than the Gentle majority when it ' A * 
came to dealing with the minority "Negroes. He also added that the 
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►.tied what the Nazis were doitig to the Jews; they were 
for the Jews. But they wanted to get at the roots of the 
lenomenon of the persecuted minority was more iropor* 
mmediate problem of the Jews. 

; 'two lines of thinking, two distinct habits of mind, worli 
rer is implied in the very example I have given. The 


of European atrocities had made the western mind alive to the 
je and even made it eager to do what it could, promptly and 
ly. The question was of the best possible thing to be done then 
re. The idea was to clear the way toward a definite goal and to 
prompt results. But no westerner, unlike the Hindu, bothered 
the best possible remedy for the time being was the ideal cure 

be highly undesirable 


3 extremes of both these tendencies can 
jia, problem upon problem piles up against which fcheTiindu ta 
halfhearted Bght. And yet the desire to get results, to get acti 
to war hasn't provided the best solutions either, 
sum up, the western mind has all the strength and the sh< 
dness of delimited logical categories, while the Hindu mind 
e nobility and vagueness of unlimited cosmological visions; 
rn mind looks for practical results, while tlie Hindu mind looks 

. • r*. . 1 .1_ _ ___ _L... . L. 











REFLECTIONS ON NON-VIOLENCE 



Some theorists , suck as Sortl [in Reflections on Violence], offer as- the only practiced • 
justification ?f the poetic cult of violence its usefulness m dmmati&ng the rf. 


tihical values . 


SIDNEY' lIOOK s j 


Physical strength can never permanently withstand the impact of spiritual force. 

FKANKXm !>.. ROOSEVELT. 
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xIavino participated in the Gandhi movement, I Wasnaturally ■ 
interested in watching western pacifism at work and in meeting leading 
American and English pacifists. But it was not until the closing month*- 
of 1939 that I had real opportunities for this. The publication of a book 
describing my experiences and observations in Gandhi’s bloodless. 
revolution opened up new avenues and brought me new acquaintances 
among American groups working toward peaceful change. 

Yet, most American pacifists were less interested than militant liberal.'? : 
in my work. This was as it should have been, as Gandhi’s satyagraha 
has more in common with war than with pacifism. Two leading pacifist: 
organs praised my notions, compared my book with Aldous Huxley V 
Ends and Means> but declared that my criticism of western pacifism Was 
shallow because I knew" so little about their movement. 

Some younger pacifists were clamouring for action and dcmandir\^v 
of their leaders a concrete programme, and they took a fancy to my. 
outline of the Gandhian strategy. There were also some ve reranfighters, 
like A. J. Muste, John Haynes Holmes, John Nevin Sayre, Roger; ^ 
Baldwin, Harold Chance and Norman Thomas; they endorsed my Httlc | 
say and gave me entree to the policy-making groups of pacifist organua- 
ikxnsi. There was another development which prompted American 
pacifists to enlist my services. Hitler’s pulverizing ruthiessness had 
reached the precision of exact science and had also begun to inspire a 
change of heart on the part of some of the world’s most outstanding 
pacifists. Mrs. Franklin D. Roosevelt’s faith in peaceful change was a bi t *■' 
shaken by her realization that u when some men use force, they oblige 
the rest of the world to compete on their terms.” Bertrand Russell of alt 
people came to the conclusion: “ Terrible as is the cost of war, whoever; 
wins, I think that this is one of those rare cases in which the cost of 
passivity is even greater.” The lines were being drawo ever more 
sharply, and the first peace-time conscription was ip the offing- Vester- 
dj- y’s pacifists were to-day’s militants, During the second half 0/1940 a 
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critics like Archibald MacLeish, Robert E, Sherwood, Rupert 
and others assailing pacifists or pussyfoots? I have a feeling 
y were after the pussyfoots, although they did indict many 

ef they may have been right in implying that most American, 
i^&^aci^'jvveremore than appeasers. In that case, l 
* pacifist; Gandhi and the millions upon millions of Indians 
wed him and fought non-violently against the mightiest empire 
ay are not pacifists. Even Franklin D. Roosevelt is not one, 
§m'im declared squarely, “ I am a pacifist.” 
iy, the people held responsible for Americans unpreparedness, 
ral and military, could not have been pacifists; for the pacifists 
runtry have never been powerful enough either to help or to 
aational defence. ,** ' ‘\ 

jilty, both in the United States and in Great Britain, are the 
>ower who while never doubting the force of violent resistance 
iemy, nevertheless did a half-hearted job of building up the 
spirit as well as a wax machine. The god of war is a jealous god, 
abituaily amuses lumself by tutming the careless devotion of his 
into doom. The responsibility for not realising in good time 
> either total war or total peace in this crazy world, rests 
on the shoulders of democratic militarists and their political 
d not on the bowed heads of pacifists. If an alert militarist 
diet someone for the failure of democracies, he should get 
fellovz-travellers in the cause of war who, like him, believed 
g measures and yet, unlike him, failed to campaign for 

dear distinction between the political appeaser, who does 
j to the belief in physical force when it suits his purpose, and 
bus pacifist, who regards all violence as evil, should be borne 
in these times. And yet the half-baked pacifist can be as great a 
k the-'half-hearted militarist Just as the appeasers have brought 
t destruction of democratic institutions, r .o have the pacifists 
id away civilization's golden chance of securing a watf 4 teffi 
h in this direction that the most damaging criticism of western 
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' the American pacifist is in r 
Like war with violence, war 
line, organization, training, i 
cifists started to dig a well v 


tdy raging. Caught unprepared, they had to face the. 

: hopeless and half-understood .minorities in their respec 
against .totalitarian aggression, only total war or I 

i nn/nfich hurl nr. xxraxr 


f ECITIAR NON-VIOLENCE 

As in war, the support of the majority of a people is ne 
success of militant and active pacifism. Such a working r 
only in India under the inspired leadership of Mahatma C 
as pacifism is concerned, religion has made all the differ 
the Indian success and failure elsewhere. Contrary to gem 
Indian movement is essentially secular. Its strength lies in 1 
seeks political, economic, and social successes here and nc 


Whatever religious and mystical elements there are in t 
lOvexnent—and they have been greatly exaggerated by the 
urnalisu and scholars—are there for propaganda and public 
l well as for the personal satisfaction of deeply comciervtiou 
andhi and the members of the Gandhi Seva Saogha. But 
rayed the multitudes in India, on the contrary, has been, tli 
ie movement has been a weapon to be wielded by masses « 
irthly, tangible, and collective 


aims and to be discarded if 

American pacifism is essentially religious and mystical* YV 
more unworldly than East, and the Jiistory of the peace me 
/ United States is a good illustration of that. American j 
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$&uth ; 'some thnc back .to bring Help to sH Arc-croppers, No 1 
liB in aidhig a few families here and tbterei fo\it they did n 
iyoblem of the share croppers* For a group' problem' can- be 
by- group action, legislative or revolutionary* Many an i 
reformer has organized f&ter-raciai house parties arid dances, and this v\ 
Y.MXIA. method does bring a few Negro girls and boys m contact with 
a few whites. But it is a process of individual reform and not a broad ' 
social solution. Men like the late George Lansbury have tried OTitnhh .; 
personal approach even in the international held. As a , v< roving am- • 
bassador of goodwill' 1 he interviewed Hitler and Mussolini and tried to 


appease them by the way of u Christian understanding.’'' The results 


a 


if any, of this mission are not yet apparen t. 

The atomistic point of view is to be found in all pacifist literature. The 
style and the argument of most pacifists, be it in speaking or writing* 
are anecdotal rather than historical. They seem to derive great raptures 
from the triumphs of some stray pacifist, on the basis of which they tend 
to make large generalizations. Most of their meetings are pervaded by f 
an unmistakable atmosphere of revivalism. Now and then a pacifist will 
feel “ moved ” to stand up and give persona! testimony to the power 
of love. 1 I must confess here, to balance this criticism, that a similar . - , 
atmosphere pervades Gand-hian ashraroas in India. ^ 

American and British pacifists persist in their individual approach to 
collective problem:; even during wartime. If the countries at war iu:o ; A ;; : v 
democratic and considerate like the United States and Great Britain, ‘ 
they register as conscientious objectors when conscripted, seek civilian , h‘ 
duties under civilian authorities, and think their part well played, if 
tlieir countries do not recognize the rights of C.Os., they go to jail an<l 


T 


suffer and they think they have won the battle. Their actions scent to,. 




imply their concern to make their country safe for G.Os.; what they 
should really strive to achieve is to make the world safe for pacifism. They 
rnay satisfy tlieir individual consciences but they fail to make their > 


contribution toward the larger problems of the defence and protection of 
the state. And everyone, including the O.O., owes his contribudon. to 
the state from which hi gets his safeguards and privileges during both 
peace and war. 

If theirs is the only way, the totalitarian states would simply annihilate , 
them, and the considerate democratic states would suffer diem eitiier as ' 
well-meaning queer people or as isolated saints. But what C.Os. should 
really call for is recognition as normal, ordinary, flesh-and-blood 



can and British and French pacifists missed the bus when the World 
War ended. For civilized democratic peoples all over the world h ;d then 
Swilled down- in the belief that no good can come out of the glowing V 
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hack on the Indian e*peritjfee« 
tu is the best example of bow it \ 
the world has yet seen. The recruiting elite of pat 
&v/ upon ti e, felue-print of non-violent direct action to satisf y the 
1 to fire the iraaginations of all their fellow-democrats w 1 * 

of wav and searching for a less destructive way out. ___ T 
lit. blue-print? • tffr* ' 1 
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A BLUE-PJRINT OP BLOODLESS REV0LT7T7ON 


>pose a mighty army should march upon a free cou 
iolence. Should such an outraged people wait untiTthe j 
occupied their territory and established a provisional g 
re they began their non-violent resistance ? I asked fch 
Gandhiji in a letter about India and here is his answer as p 
in April 13, 1940: “ The representatives of -the : frc 

State would let the invader in without opposition. But they v 
the invader and all his forces at the frontier that the 
1 || would refuse to cooperate in any work.” Personally II 

time that a non-violent people need not allow the invader to - 
! the country in the first place. I feel that way not only r 

it is quite possible to stop the enemy at die gates, but also 1 
certain that to let him come in unopposed 1 
the battle, since general morale would be impaired and also hr 
opponent would gain a tremendous advantage in the very pr 
was, therefore, more sympathetic with another statement 
which envisaged that non-violent people would u offer the* 
armed k\ fodder for the aggressor's cannons.” For I foresee that *v 
of the battle should be made at the very frontier even in a one-t; 
^on-violent fight. Thousands upon thousands should be cajLlr 4 ‘ 
voluntarily to lie down a hundred deep, spreading a human 
line, to be trampled under horses' hoofs or under iron lanks 
soldiers' boots. They Would neither run nor physically vesist the OfX 
march of the enemy, but they would leave only one alternative tM 
invader: “ You can march in over a bloody human carpet or \ or. t 
| , gq back I ” If defenders pledged to non-violence opposed the ag 
to the point of sdf-enurted mass death, if necessary, the invasion ; 










as ^ other st&£< 

ci ! iTfo’disrupt and 'd>cct the. Tucnt;-if. pudobfc 
suggestions oiTwery conceivable sjtf 
o ar^y of occupation & likely to allow such agitation it- it 'can : 



fc But bow can it police every town, every jtreet> ev^ry home, and every. 


person ? So the battle begins at this early stage, and the sat)co.gtai^ y 
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hope oven at this stage that their agitation among the people and the 
normally widespread interest among sympathetic neutrals may influence-.; 
tire decision of the opponent. But when they find no confirmation >fi their 
hope, they go.head with the third step in the programme of non-violent :i { 

directaett'ot.'. 

Cause-consciousness now seeks impression. A vague sense of solidarity,- -i T 
the result of vigorous agita tion, now tends to become organized. abl ?c 
meetings grow larger and larger, and there is a buzz of discussion in tiui 
bazaar and in the market-place. Schools and colleges, though under the, 
control of the government, become undercover centres of , satyagra.hi« ’ 
thinking and planning. The.more pervasive the cause the more 
the consciousness of it. 

When the satyagrahis try to organize the loose ends of solidarity,vT;'. 
they try to make them manifest, the movement enters its third stage. 
Various kinds of demonstrations are next on the programme. There fe 
a procession of sixty people one day, of six thousand the next, 
meetings clear the way for mass meetings, and they take, place .more' 
frequently. Resolutions are passed expressing the determination of they 
people to fight to the finish. And then hartals (complete cessation, of all 
activities as a sign of mourning) arc called. Satyagraha at this point if 
colourful, and “ colour **■ means good publicity, which in turn draws Iqi, ; ! 
more people. Party songs and party slogans are sent to individuals who - y' 
ha ve not as yet been swayed. Uniforms are brought out and the youth of ■/ 1 

'.’the’-community finds a new channel for its energies* 

Included in this stage of satyagraha is the perilous step of issuing ati 
ultimatum. In this document, drawn up by the Leader with the consent 
of party dignitaries, the needs of the people are set forth in plain burn?. ; TT.'; 
A time-limit is set for die govememnt’s fulfilment of these midimnnt 7 ; \ ; 
demands. If the government docs not change its position after inaY 
ultimatum, the people, confident that they can make goveimmen^;>j&| 
impossible, embark upon direct action which had been held in ubc* 
ever since the defeat at the frontier. 

The people “ lay their cards on the tabic * ■ at tlxis point, and they fuliy.\ r 
expect their new move to have a sobering effect upon the oppd^exiv.£v|. 
They aim to force the issue and to remind the government that 
threatened direct action will be a grave matter. 

If this decisive phase of satyagraha fails finally to bring about a just 


rli 


settlement, the populace is then called upon to plunge into the .move; 


militant programme of direct action. The energy of the people, mobilized 
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ite.r paralysing the administration through non-co-cp 
trailing the strength cf the State through civil disob 

Merit one by one, When the saty&gr&his begin gradually 
functions of the government, the twelfth stage of the &tn 
enfc direct action ia reached. During the operation of th 
satyagrahia begin to perform, partially at least, certain < 
and functions of the State which had been stopped f 

aralle! Government is the full materialization of the pro 
s' irnmediately previous stage, assertive satyagraha. The 
blish a new sovereignty by replacing the established on 
srnmeni U the community’s act of taking over all the fun 
tg government, thus squeezing the etsablished order out 


“VISIONS” OF STRESS 

In describing this strategy of non-violent resistance, Americ 
aries of satyagraha are likely to be confronted by several 
questions from their readers or listeners. Generally these quca 
oue pattern emphasizing the difference between the India 
westerners. It is argued, for instance, that the idea of non¬ 
natural to India but i$ not universal enough to appeai to Am 
Britons- -or to Germans, for that matter. But the answer, as 
quite simple. India’s history, too is as full of bloody wax's « 
rebellions as that of any land. If such an India can adopt no 
uhat will prevent other countries from doing so ? Nobody 


>f violence; no one, in the light of the “ Chinese Inch; 
can ever insist that violence is a western monopoly 
d to the Asiasdes, Then why should such a liraituti 
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in the d Amity elf 0ts|KlKf aixd are, iji-ereto^ .Tfcl 
Tot Mm. To■■point out:the Indian's fatalism, theyalso bring uS 
U%rstonb> of miracles which Gandhi k said to have'performed and 
W&h the. aatyagraha inoveinerit is supposed to be blessed with—stic-h- 
as that the Baidoli woman who insisted that Gandhi slipped through 
the stone walls of his prison every evening in order to address the night 
meeting in her town. 

Indeed, people caught in the chaos that came with the Civil Disobedi¬ 
ence, movement had many superstitious solaces. Usually the ki miracles ” 
of safyagraha’s battlefield were merely a form of emotional release for 
nerves and emotions close to the breaking point; they were solace for 
men and women in despair, and also they gave fresh courage. It is signi¬ 
ficant that the curious comfort which men and women derive from 
mystical experiences in times of stress is not limited to devoutly religioiis 
people or to fatalists. It is shared by men who face the guns and the 
bayonets and who know they are facing death and oblivion. Psychologists 
attribute such hallucinations and mental wanderings to the hysteria 
•••which - attends any great emotional crisis, violent or non-violent. This 
view’ is upheld by history. From the time of Homer down to the present 
day, the; annals of war contain anecdotes of pure mystical experience. 
The soldiers of every war in history have had visions, and besieged cities 
have witnessed miracles, and entire nations have seen the light of God. 

The second World War has already created its own mystical legends. 
The Heavenly Powers once more descend to console the men of earth. 
On November 7, 1940, it was reported from Lewes, England, that ten 
villagers of Firle saw u vision of Christ in the sky. The image which they 
saw was that of Christ on the cross, with six winged angels attending 
him. One woman “ could see the nail in the crossed feet,” and all the 
witnesses agreed that the vision signified ‘‘ a British victory ,” Five days 
later there was a story from Rumania, which was then going through a 
mortal crisis. An earthquake occurred during the political upheaval, arid 
peasants believed it to be a divine visitation upon people who had 
expelled the u one anointed by God,” King Carol. 

According to. a report from Helsinki, another wai miracle took place, 
ground Haemealinna, A Finnish army captain heard the story from a 
Wounded Finnish officer. This officer and nine of his soldiers, fighting on 
the eastern front north of Lake Ladoga, had 3een an angel in the sky 
bobirici the front line, “ facing Soviet Russia with arms outspread as if 
protecting the Finns.” 

A similar story was widely circulated in the first few' months of the 
Smo-Japanese conflict. According to a report in 1937. the Chinese 
population of the Nantao quarter of Shanghai received the tidings that 
.jffcfc, Naiitao city-god, a huge wooden Buddha, had left the temple and 
appeared m the streets to comfort Chinese troopa in the Chape i area—a- 
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^‘i^ij^^vAich causes me borm me they have 

-;>€ hv.^tyr*.' Thussatyagraha may be agopd fccbmque text a reyc, 
atwiyj acquit iheVt admirably in an upbUl battl 
atippea) does it have for these who have nothing to gain and ever y 
thing to lose ? Martyrdom, the sure weapon of the undenlhg^:Sa»*sm aj 
attraction lor the top -dog. That is its unhappy paradox. ; • | 




DEMOCRACY ANI) KJUSTAORAHA 

Ijjf rpite of the brilliant successes of satyagraha in India, we have U 
long way .to go before we can expect the people as a whole to put trust, 
in our programme. We have only begun. If this is true in India, Xtowy ^lfv 
infinitely more true is it in America ! The struggle of American pacifists 
to.'avert peacetime conscription and other steps toward full entry into 
war tailed even to make good newspaper copy. Although Christian paci¬ 
fists in this country were estimated at 450,000 by the Institute of Propa¬ 
ganda Analysis, only a handful of them resisted the draft, and the rest 
of them were divided on procedure as well as on principles. The nr six* 
obstacle was, of co.irsc, the individualistic approach of .Amerieahv '^; - 
pacifists. In violence, and in non-violence, organized mass action is of 
crucial importance. Lenin himself, the high priest of the revolutionary 
ideology of violence, declared himself opposed to meaningless and scat* .t ■, 
tered. acts of terrorism because he believed that instead of helping- 3 .'-social y j 
movement, they retarded it. The case of non-violence is not altogether ,' j 
different. ' 

Hem India's example should be of value. But one can go too fair id 
imitating India, The ideal thing, perhaps, would be a happy blcriding* 
of the two, of the East and the West, of Gandhi’s gigantic experimenta 
nnd of Christian traditions as developed in western Europe and in the 
United States. A good beginning hai already been made in India m this ' 
direction by the Indian Christians who are trying to evolve Kristagri*ha 
from the inating of satyagraha and Christianity, Two of its-American‘-V-J 
founders, Jf. Holmes Smith and Ralph T, Templin, are already lade Jd ; / 
United States (thanks to the British Government; which did not appro • ; 
date thdr experiments in the laboratory of India) to carry on t he ca m¬ 
paign for Kristagraha as a substitute for war. 

So long as the pacifists remain a very small minority, I feel that they 
should not attempt to solve large national problems but should, instead, 
concentrate on. small local questions on the socio-economic front. Minor 
successes would eventually inspire larger and larger groups to put iheir , 
trust in Kristagraha. 

The employment of Kristagraha oh a local scale has already be^n 
carried out by the hosiery' workers of Reading, Pennsylvania, latest 
mills in the world, under the leadership of Herbert Bohn. Long after die., 
struggle whs over, he invited me to address a meeting of some hosiery' 
workers at Reading, and from v/hat he said I saw that be had embarked \ 
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Jfc&i tfoi, fl)e 4 b&iC(i of nort-violertt 'direct ajf!'tJ.iV. : ; ofen dethoc 

fjp&fctbp ;XJnitcd States, like the Soviet Union, is sm “ idea * * 
tipon an a priori conception o f common living and goverrunbtJ^lf 
laws do sanction small “ revolutions ” and '* civil wars ” provided these 
do-not interfere with the basic bill of rights and do not attack the §jV 
mcnt itself. That is the unmistakable triumph of the democratic ideal, 
something that can never be achieved under any form of t^t.’litariaptBOi* 
In medieval Europe, some countries did sanction duels between indi¬ 
viduals but never between guilds. Marvin J. Carloom points out in 
Harper’s Magazine in an article entitled “ Violence and Collective Bar¬ 
gaining, ,J that a striking union is indeed a revolutionary government ** in 
the sense that it commonly imposes its rulings by means of physical 
coercion upon all those whose behaviour falls within its assured juried*,c- 
lion,” But what reveals the vitality of democracy is the fact that such a 
“ revolutionary government n has been recognized as having an .integral 
place in society. Democracy is strong because it does the least possible 
amount of governing, allows the greatest possible room for a d^zem-a 
extra-legal activities, controls the community life in ways which reflect 
the free will of the people in most cases, and uses the force behind the 
law rarely. This is as it should be, since democrat is the rule of the 
people, by the people, and for the people. 

The creed of non-violence assumes that people, more often than not, 
are V good ” and arc 44 right,’ 5 and that only occasionally is force needed 
tc> correct their conduct. Democracy also regards lav/ as art exp re sib; 
of the people, admits limitations of legal institutions and, in con$e^i*ene&, 
h aves as many safety-valves as possible. It is in this way; that Mnalt 
4 ‘ revolutions 5 5 and if civil wars '* are allowed in a democracy provided 
they do not threaten the very survival of the State. 

Strikes and picketing were once regarded as illegal but are now legal 
Even sit-down strikes had a chance of being accepted in the .framework' 
of legal rights/ but, the men who conducted them were shortsighted, vhd • 
sit-down strikes did develop the qualities of intimidation and violen.ee 
:and they did infringe upon property right! These lectures' co ifiiscd the 
iiiwies of what Justice.-Frankfurter called “ the working man’s means of 
communication” on one hand, and “whether a State can chposc U> 
authorize its courts to enjoin acts of picketing iri themselves peaceful' 
when they are enmeshed with contemporaneously violent conduct which 
is concededly outlawed/’ on the other.. 

The crux of the democratic problem, thus, revolves around the que*-; 
lion whether & people expiressed their extra-legal rights violently or not; 
The key to the relations! ip between democracy and revolution is given 
in the following shrewd passage by Justice Franidurtcr: “Back; of the 
guarantee of free speech lay faith in the power of an appeal Co reason by ■ 
y .$•peaceful means for gaining access lo the nund.Tt wasin order to 
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-violence. Democracy lias nothing to fea 
‘on, because such a struggle can overthrow a democrat 
;r the democratic form of society; for only the full support 
ajorlty can put strength into a non-violent revolution. Such 
i would h»e no coup d’&ah 
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n mu** about England ? What does it really get out oi India 
it colonies don't pay nowadays, and that India costs 
it Offers to Great Britain. 

wo cut of every ten Englishmen depend on India . That outspof 
meat was. made by Winston Churchill in 1935 for the ‘ 
American public in a transatlantic radio address. The 1 
indih Act, 1935, which is the basis of the much-publicized 
stitution for India,” was being debated in the British Pa *' 
year, and many respondble British statesmen were 
obligation of keeping the United States citizens enlighten 
Press anu spoken word. It was in the line of duty that Ch 
only a Member of the Parliament and not the Prime Minis" ~ 
remark ; he was simply explaining “ wiry England cannot 
up India.” 

It is common knowledge that Britons went to India, in 
instance, to trade and to make profit. Around 1G86 the dire-** 


East India Company decided toestablish ... a large, well _ 

, sure English domination in India for all time to come,” in 1 


protect their economic gains through political and military pew 
mf- rented from Indian authorities trading posts iu C 


bay, and Madras. Without permission or provocation 
Indian authorities they began to fortify their trading post-; and 
them with troops and guns. In 1757 Robert Clive defeated the 
;. : %ccs atPlassey and appropriated Bengal, the richest pvc 
in the name of the Company. He added further territory 
violating treaties, by playing one Indian Maharajah against 
and by bribing str ategically posted generals who aspired to be Mjal 
jahft in their own right. Four million dollars was sent to Calcutta 1 
shipment, dive accepted u presents” amounting to $1,176,0^6: 
two Indian rulers and pocketed them aa personal propertyarid he ; 
received ain annual tribute of $140,000. Later he way investigated 
• the %ni$h. Parliament for his u excesses ” in India, and here is 
remarkable answer he made: " When I think,of the man r eIlou3 r 
:Tcountry, and the comparatively small part which I took aw 
pushed at my own moderation.” 

it goods foi $2,000,000 in India which 
n England. TheUcunpany paid such 
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ivhat happened to foreign investments in Russia after the Bo 
Revolution, or what is happening to American investments in 

IKVV. 

Under the policy of“ imperial preference ” Britain now enjoys 
an unrivalled market in India; 38 per cent, of all United K 
exports went to India until the second World War started, while 
cent, of all Indian exports went to the United Kingdom. The si 
would not have been t he same had India been free to trade for pri 
not under “ preference.” 

British economists point with pride to the fact that England sc 
managed to emerge from the depression in better shape than tin 
die world. How ? Partly because some $1,250,000*000 in gold ' 
England from India between 1930 and 1934 because of the d 
sterling. Meanwhile, the exchange value of the rupee, which h 
sively tied up with the pound sterling, was arbitrarily manipul 
favour of the British; the rupee was fixed at is. 6d., instead of 
which helped the British importer of Indian goods in that he 
pay 12 per cent, less for rupees. 

There are many British privileges in India that cannot be cou 
percentages. India contributes more than any other land to the u 
prestige and power of Great Britain; it is the “ brightest jewel 
Crown/” India provides strategical ports en route to Australia 
action base in the Far East. Moreover, it is a comfortable habit 

g large army in Asia. India provides opportunities for young Brito: 
experience for British soldiers and politicians. During wartime, 
inexhaustible manpower is at Britain's command. 

K Winston Churchill should be taken at his word; two out of ev 
Englishmen depend on India for their livelihood, and England 
afford to give up India without sacrificing its world leadership 
high standard of living, when 4s. out of every pound in Great 
||^ coxne',ffom India. 


THE 4 NEW CONSTITUTION ” 

Q,. What about the new constitution ? Hasn’t it made a drastic c 
in. the British imperial policy ? Isn’t India now practice!ty free ? 

A. The answer, perfectly valid until the eve of the Second 'World 
was quite simple. Indian nationalists did accept one-half of the ne w 
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■ felt. There, a.* well as in Europe, the various displays 
's circus enrich the leisure time of society people, while t 
India pay for these entertainments with sweat, toil, tears, 
Thakore of Gondal was weighed in gold, not in silver, w 
ed his Silver jubilee. Later the largesse was confined in 
try. And when the Nizam of Hdyerabad had a celebr&t 
possible imitation was made of the King’s jubilee in Great Brit 
Jubilees have become a fashion among Indian royalties since the Lot 
celebration. The marriage ceremony of the Maharajah of Jaipore 
the Maharaj-Kumair of Jodhpore lasted seven days during wi 
millions of dollars were spent, Two grand processions were; sts 
involving scores of elephants with solid gold howdahs. 

The Maharajahs can do any thing they wish unless (hey become 
good for the British interests or too bad to guard from indignant pC 
opinion. There are occasional depositions, however. In Indore, tj 
successive depositions have taken place in the last fifty years. Simil; 
the case of Aiwar. The third deposed ruler of Alwar travelled in Em 
in' private coaches at his people’s cost. He had last his throne, but no 
“ religion/ ? for every car that he used in Europe was stripped o 
leather in. advance so that the hide of dead animals would not po] 
( he sacred skin of His Celestial Dignity. There are incidents of dej 
(ions because a king was too good for British interests. The late ■Gael* 
almost lost his throne for not bowing low enough to the King at 
famous Delhi ,Durbar. A chief in Kathiavad named Gopaldas Desai 
deposed because he refused to go to see Lord Lloyd, then Gove 
of Bombay, unless he could wear his usual Gandhi dress. 


CASTE AND THE OUTCAST# 

Q.. What about your caste system ? How can you ever expect to 
a united India so long a> the caste system'is there to divide you ? 
what about your outeastes. the untouchables ? 

Let us take the caste system first. There was a time, in the ad 
Aryavarta, when, the caste system proved to be one of the greatest s 
inventions of all tunes. Mind you, I am against the caste system a 
tobe found to-day—It-has ho place in modern India. But bngt b 
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There’ was afo • original 
Metier inW four groups' of Br&iiiriins, 

iras Avi^eh ill ttirn multiplied and divMeiJ'iiitd' ea>;\tes Withiiiu| 

geometrical progression. The motive was to.keep, outside^. .■ 
sp?^lently at a , distance, while holding them as members of the grea r t -n; 
Hindu society. The farther the group of such people was* either racially . y 
or culturally, from the Aryan Hindu, the lower its social status became • r- 
in the hierarchy of caster?. / IwiSfi 

Although the untouchables formed the base of the caste pyramj.d,lhe < ,,y 
origin of uhtouchability was somewhat different. The mitpuehables ^ 
were riot merely the lowest subdivision of the original Shudrai, the ' , 
menials and the artisans, but they were a group of actual outcaJstesfT; ff.ff 
Unpardonable social offences were punished with excormnunicaatm 
In ancient India instead of with capital punishment, for many- Hihdtoy }t : y ■; 
did not and stiff do not believe in taking life. The number of such 
outcastes increased in the course of time, and the characteristic Hindu ; | 

faith in heredity and family led the higher castes to regard as excom*: y 
mumcated even the progeny of the offenders. The very touch of those 
anti-socials was considered polluting, and men, women, and children be- r 1 
longing to that group began to be regarded less and less as human beings. ; 5 y | 
The so-called untouchable was robbed of all his human rights. 
of all he was forced to leave the town and live in a segregated camp hi '|Ty 
the vicinity. He was then obliged to give up all means of subsistence y > 
other than scavenging work and weaving. His children were excluded 
from the public schools. He was forbidden the use of wells or water- 'yff 
works. Roads leading up to the temples were closed to the untouchable. 
When h trudged to the village market, he had to shout “ Please keep 
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off 5 ' as he went, lest any Brahmin should fail to recognize his birth and 
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touch him by accident. Purchases were thrown into the folds of ti e 
pariah womans sari so that the shopkeeper would not touch her flesh. *yV\ 
When machines came to India, the least comfortable compartments of 
the railway trains were assigned to the untouchables. f TT 

Degradation and corruption worked on either side. The caste Hindus 
evolved the rituals of taking a bath or touching a Mohammedan to 
purify themselves after having an accidental contact with an untouch- ,,U 
able. The untouchables, on the otherli?nd, created their own “ untouch¬ 
ables T A certain class of scavengers began to be regarded as literally 
untouchable even by the pariahs themselves. Half-naked, under¬ 
nourished, illiterate and superstitious, dirty and diseased, the pariah 
dragged on his existence of servility. Centuries followed centuries, but 
he went on cleansing the streets with bowed head and without raising 
even a .linger in protest. 

The movement of social reform* struggled, though in vain, even in 
ancient times. In fact, the reform cause is as old as the imtiunion off 
untouchability. It has waxed and waned along with the miserable 
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'€ve' diitinct'^fe^i 1 ;;? r S^p|j^^yM Lro> 
^^TScrdTo-rra movendfent was iaiiidtcd by Buddha, the rebel, agaat&i the 
,^-bab ofHmduLsxnu Two centtir.es later (about 300 b.q.), another.great 
of the pre-Ghrbtian era, the Emperor Asoka, dealt 
-,•> telling blow h the solidarity of the caste system when he sent religious 
l mj teaebers throughout the land to preach equality and tolerance and to 
schools and monasteries for the untouchables. Asoka’s message of 
| equality stilf inspires present-day Indians through inscriptions of his 
f||p edicts oh *ocks and pillars which have endured through the ages. What 
be known as the first phase of the reform movement in¬ 
augurated oy Buddha ended with Asoka. 

\ The t>ark Ages saw India, like Europe in the north, plunged into 
political and social chaos. Hindu society was undergoing a process of 
in which the plight of untouchables became more pre~ 
0 t 'carious and more unstable than ever before. Then, after years of the 
|| | .Trust fvorriblc oppressions and intolerable treatment, a reaction among, 
tlie outcasts themselves became manifest. Mystic sages appeared all 
I' over 1 lidia, teaching equality and justice for those from whom they had 
sprung. Most notable among these was Kabir, a low-caste weaver, 
! |. '• ; ‘%hdse -songs arc still sung by ail classes in India. This reaction of the 
lower strata has been recognized as the second phase of the reform 
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|t A fow centuries-after the advent of the Christian era, and as India was 

\ la-d opch to the invasions of the western nations, the third major phase 
yr.r’of the movement developed with the corning of the Christian missionary. 
.Offering the Gospel with one hand and economic relief with the other, 
was like n saviour to the untouchables. Hindus have always had more 
,t/'' ; ’' ! ro’figion than they required, and practically every philosophy of life was 
/ covered for them by the various schools of thought in their all-embracing 
-;V ’ euihire. BconomicalJ.y well-off caste Hindus, therefore, were beyond the 
iiy ft^xch of the enthusiastic ecclesiastics who followed the imperialists. 

J1 'Unfouchahles, on the other hand, even in the early days of Christianity, 
•W&e fertile ground for the missionary** planting of the Gospel, As 
tb'dhy, the outca&te welcomed any new creed which recognized him as 
a%iman l>eing rather than as the scum of the earth. The missionary 
, brought a visio&i of clean and healthful living. He started schools, gave 
medic* ne to cure the sick, money to clothe the poor, and sanitation to 
eliminate filth. These were all part of, or complementary to, the Christian 
/ message. The promise of equality and recognition fell-on the eager and 
grateful oars of the pariahs. What was the result? In the course of the 
last three hundred years, over gc per cent of the six million Indian 
convert to Christiamcy have been won from, the untouchable ranks. 
Also, in the wake of the Christian missionary, came.the militant; Hindu 
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of Sm cbifftaet, jmneoi 
hC*aHcwar*s coiirt. Although he was,tbs' ^chief ftf the office, .his) 

^ l^ifV'Wouldi not touch him because he .Was.untouchable l>y • 
^?i;a'tly’inferior though they were in intellectual acumen, cultural:'back- 
|rou:ad 3 and financial standing, the clerks would drop the papers to be 
signed Inst they should touch his table. Ambcdkar was foi bidden to go 
;#0';liis. 'subordinates’ .desks, and he was socially ostracized. They even 
••■SppVbachcd the Patsi. proprietor of the only hotel that gave a room to. 
Dr. Ambedkar, and managed to have the tenant ejected. In disgust hp 
.tesigvied from the Gaekwar’s service. 

;"';':Dr.'. Ambedkar then went to Bombay and became Professor of 
Economics at the Sidenham College of Commerce. After ^ % 4 ng for tWo 
years there he went to England to study for the Bar. He also , reived the 
'degrehof D.Sc,. from London Univezsity. He went back to InaVin 1924, 
and practised in the Bombay High Court. He soon became fkrnv.';»s sy, an 
: ; able barrister. His fame or ability, however, could not level the barrier 

stood between him and the caste Hindus. He had to lead a passive 
'• ' resistance campaign to enable his comnnmity to use the public well in 
a suburb' of Bombay, where he lived. In 1927 he burned a copy 
of Mamismruti, the Code of Mann, in a mass meeting in defiance of 
Hindi; usages. He was appointed as the member of the Legislative 
Council of the Bombay Presidency in 19127. He led a passive resistance 
movement, to enter a temple at Nashik—the very place where he after- 
WarcL announced his revolut ionary plan in which thousands of untouch¬ 
ables took part and suffered great hardships. In 1930 he was invited to 
Ix>ndpn as a delegate to the famous Round Table Conference. When 
Gandhi was fasting in 1933, he said, “ Dr. Ambedkar, my life is in your 
hands”- 


m 


I Irtsv.^3, hatred, and snubs were the rewards reaped by Dr. Ambedkar 
., ’From the majority of caste Hindus. Events followed events until things 
,, tarno to ahead. Millions of his community were suffering terribly under 
vbk very eyes. It became impossible for him to keep his indignation under 
Control any longer. In the autumn of 1935, at last, he blew the trumpet 
of revolution. " .‘V jr? ’ : - --v I:. y >A 

t ‘ ■ ’fhe tables were turned. Lender the leadership of Dr. Amljjedkar, the 
submissive and meek untouchables became defiant. There was a time 
when they thought it sinful to rise against the Brahmins. They' believed 
•then that their degradation was due not to the accident of birth but to 
the sins committed by themselves in previous incarnations. But. that wa& 
yeterday. For a time in 1935-6 many of them followed fiery Ambedkar, 
in a mettlesome defiance of the religion they were born in. 

1 It was no longer left to the reformers—and they are great in numbers 
—to agitate for a, * change of heart ” on the part of their bigoted co- 
Nor could missionaries act as liberators of pariahs any more. 

• ?' :'i ’fs 1 
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. '<;^ii' battle! It wa^ a re/ok from within, instead of a refor 
lOuttyTTey' were out to dHtroy their sfeicklfes wjthout.giviri^tj 
\Ia chance to appear benevolent. They were sure - of••'snecoss., 

because they knew their strategic importance in the highly eonunutv , : -y£ 
alisnn-conscious India of the present. v'y 

In these days of separate electorates and communal represent at ion, an ; 
addition of 70,000,000 people--and that is the estimated strength of the . 
depressed classes—would delight any denominational or religious group 
in,India. If all the untouchables join the Sikhs, that religious clan Woufi\y..;$$ 
become eight times its present size. If the Christians succeed in. asslwh'I,‘b. 
fating them, the strength of the followers of Christ in India vvoul 4 ,»fe > 
twelve times as great as it is now* The Methodists in 1935-6 dreamed of \ ,, 

converting 70,000.000 untouchables and becoming the greatest cle/uxn- , 
ination in the world. The Buddhists simply could not embrace them 
because of their meagre strength in India. 

The events of the recent years have made it. clear that the leaders of 
the depressed class calculated correctly. All religious interests, without 
exception, made appeals to these deserting Hindus. Deputation* of 
Christian missionaries waited on Dr. Ambedkar with alluring promise/I-g' 
In die first month after his announcement, he was approached on more 
than ten occasions by high authorities from different denominational 
groups. The Editor of $an*$ Herald , a New England Methodic weekly, 

Wetit all the way to India to confer with Dr. Ambedkar. Hundreds of 
converts to Christianity flooded the leader’s mailbox with accounts bf 
the happy experiences they had had within the Christian fold Mouivis, 
the high priests of Islam, extended to Mm the. most cordial .mvitadori ; 
time and again, and assured him of the most tender treatment if and 
when, along with his friends, he became a Mussulman. The high priests 
of tlie. Jainas, the Buddhists, and the Sikhs also joined in the chorus ^ , 
invitations to these outcastes seeking conversion. Overnight, the uri- 
m||; touchable was the most sought-after person in India. .• ; 

Five thousand untouchables embraced Christianity in the Agra Dis¬ 
trict during the first lour weeks of the new movement. Missionaries there 
were greatly helped by a reformist Hindu priest who had lost ail patfenlce 
with the orthodox section of his community. Conversion followed con¬ 
version, no longer of individuals but of groups en masse. The entreaties 
of the great educated and reformist section of Hinduism voiced by 
Mahatma Gandhi and Pandit Malaviya, who asked for the opportunity 
to finish their noble work of reform, fell on deaf ears. Even the unprey 
cedented offer of the Sanka: acharya, the highest spiritual authority of the 
Hindus, to form a new society wtuch would be given recognition by diis 
divine benediction was drowned in the great wave of revolution. 

Conversion of outcastes is certainly the most direct and rapid antidote,r 
for unlouchability. It suffers, however, from the shortcomings of a quick 
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•d Christianity to iheir own 

.. , ., t ■ 11 

*edy of conversion, however, bleaks down theoretical untoueh- 
mverts from the ranks of outcastes* therefore, were sure to lose 
lical stigma of untouchability. But the question was : How 
•he 70,000,000 depressed-class people would take the new 

went by, the untouchable’s zeal for abandoning Hinduism 
lbracing a new religion began to fade. Dr. Ambedkar himself 
Sikh, but only a few thousands followed his lead in that direc • 
at many of the others continued to look upon him as a brilliant 
of their cause, but for their own salvation they chose to await 
if heart on the .part of the orthodox Hindus. In this way the 
again turned back to Gandhi’* reform technique—a slower 

|ibt of it all has been that untouchability has lost most of its 
tipm, and its solution thus proved to jbe a task (ess Herculean 
jf-Solving. the' Negro- problem in the United States. Though a 


MISSIONARIES OF WHAT? 


ential): What about die missionaries ? Did you ever rim 
of mine, a Reverend Luther Doe ? He’s in Rangoon new, 


ry supporte»*s always think a visiting Hindu can furnish 
l their missions anywhere in Hindu-dom. India is as large 
i I can report the doings Of individual missionaries about, 
tholic could telJ a Protestant how all the Rabbis are faring 
States. The missionaries do not occupy as important a 
fe of our country as they do even m that of China.. We 
lout their souUaving activities unless a proselyting auempt 
is.-Wc Indians are quite appreciative of the ft medical and 
isrion&ries *’—not that we ashed for them—who are far* 
by the soul-saving kind. Once ixi a white, we receive a 
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And, by : 'ti)'e W&yy■'there are 'more chan 
; l-o&r being ^ridvcd by an American /natmqnary than by an Engl®-', ont'^- 
ifr-fe; /fiothing • else than for tf*e former's mole gfemiihdy. . 

"A- ideas, v . 1 Wj& '/ ■ ’ '■ K ■ r : Kh''"■■'■ '■<'¥'*-{ ' 'MWm^w 

But f am opposed on principle to the whole idea of missionary evany 
gelism. The very notion implies - a superiority, complex; as well ;afe am 
impulse of Self-righteousness * Now, that migh t he toler able m oti < i 
'■fields,, but when it is brought into, the realm of religion and the spirit , it 1 
looks very strange to the Hindu. To the Hindu philosopher, 'notflhihg-'is^, ■ 
more .ireeiigipus than a holier-than-thou attitude—-an attitude' which of 
necessity provides the driving force of evangelism. One cannot, describe? 
it as a human desire to share with fellow men tilings that are found 
pefsohally precious. Such a desire would turn into fellowship, into dis;^ 
course, never into a drive for conversion. In this respect I feel that all the 
great religions of the ./cwld have one thing to learn from Hinduismu,a/ 
humility born of a profound philosophic Insight into the'- relativity ; ,pF' 
knowledge, of ideals. According to Hind»iism,. Tmth (God., thtvQoKmid. 
Law, whatever is the cherished name) is one, but there are many 
approaches to it. Like the centre of a circle, it can be reached from a 
million different points. I think that in this Hinduism is more in harmony 
with the spirit of modern science than almost any other great leiigion. ■ 

It is forgivable to insist on one God, but to insist upon The Prophet and 
The. Lav/ is 'intellectually wrong. The assertion of Louis XIV that'** -I am 
The State is quite innocent compared, to anyone’s asserthm 
ai:n The Law.” • ■ 

Narrowness of the mind and of the spirit is hard to find among the 
Hindus. I might as well make this claim since I am prepared to admit 
criticism of Hinduism on many different scores. The fundamentally 
philosophic overtones of Hinduism make ii unique in the f amity,."of 
religions. That is why Hinduism is more of a way of life than a religion 
in the western sense. This makes a Hindu—even the superstitious oiW 
who believes in sacrifice—an incorrigible liberal in spiritual matters. For 
example, you will never find a Hindu who consciously or unconsciously 
believes that the gates of heaven are open to none save the Hindi s. But 
among the Christians—yes, even among liberal Christians—one cptfe 
again and again upon that view which indeed seems an anachronism in 
the modern world. . .:/;Y 

Once I was invited by a decidedly liberal minister to address, a church 
group. After my speech on Gandhi and his non-violence, we withdraw to 
my host’s office. He was full of praise for Gandhi’s character as a hiim, 
.'■.his high ideaLy, his conduct, but he sincerely doubted that Gai.dhi could 
ever enter heaven until "the burden ofthe Hindu, saint’s sins ms delegated'. 
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,,». approxiiiatid% , -oi‘the-**fChnsf 1^/’.arid .1 d 

rest of, m modem rtxor 

■ : tMk eifei-WS^i to be denied: heaven i ^maintained that one could be __ ^ 
without being a formal follower of Christ, and T. said that Buddha was a 
■gtea.t example. 

V‘ But how could that be? ” my host sincerely inquired, “ Didn’t die 
Buddha himself disclaim any divinity,While Christ said that he was/Tfe 
Son of God ? ” 

• 4: 1 . am sure that a great man like Christ could never have claimed 
that/’ I ventured. “ But if he did, I am all the more attracted toward 
Buddha for the very fact that he was great enough to deny his own 
divinity.” 

Did you ever hear of any missionary movement for mass conversion 
that was based on any theory save that of Tfa Prophet, The -Son of God, 
‘The Way ? This exclusiveness is anti-spiritual inasmuch as it is over- 
weeniiig in the light of the limitations of human perception. That is why 
.-Hinduism, of all the great religions of the world, has never organized a 
nhssiona^ movement. For there are not only various approaches to The 
Tftith, ||iit different approaches suit different peoples, and there can 
never be* a totalitarian uniformity in spiritual pursuits. And how can the 
labels make a better man £ A Moslem can. hardly become 
a belter man simply by being called a Christian, and vice versa. Thus 
the more intelligent approach is to make a better Hindu out of a Hindu,, 
a better Christian out of a Christian, a better Jew out of a Jew. But to 
re-make a Hindu into a C'uistian and a Christian into a. Hindu is often 
a mere change of labels and seldom a spiritual experience. 

If this is true of an indiridual’s conversion, how mimiteiy more true 
it would be of mass conversion. How can a thousand people feel the 
inner spiritual urge to become Christians at the same hour and the same 
place 0 And yet it is often done in India, These can only be the Indian 
repikas of the Chinese “ rice Christians.” There are objective facts to 
prove this point. According to the admissions of various missionary 
boards themselves, 90 per cent, of their Indian converts come from the 
pa ria h class—men and women in dire need of financial support and ol an 
opportunity to raise lheir status to the level of the caste Hindus, I. aru 
glad for these people who can thus'receive some aid which their own co¬ 
religionists have so shamefully refused diem. but where does the Gospel 
figure in all this ? Is the intellectual content of the spiritual message such 
as to appeal only to the neglected mind? Why has the evangelist 
seldom succeeded in converting a Brahmin, a Kshatriya, or a V aiahya ? 
No amount of argument that Christianity has always appealed to the 
underdog could ev$r obscure the fact that mass conversion in India 
signifies more of a victory for the economic and political power than for 
the Gospel. One untouchable friend of mine once came to our school 
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c?aj';.I aatomiuy ' ; mim why he did adt 'gj 
aty y^dpBsav^-^ibich was aa d# to bivinHage; .', 

: t‘did -go therb,* 1 -he ahswfcred, “ but they-' .refused to .get 1 
ine until I was baptized. n 
■ r Tfes''desire, for mass conversion is quite natural to the Chnstiajti!®- 
ittoiryi He and bis family and his work in a nori-Chrwtian- land are 1 
supported by the community Wok home. And the mission boards ? |$2 
quite reasonably expect tangible results. And what can .speak as. uni 
pressively as figures— 4f Fifty thousand converts year before last, a 
hundred thousand last year 1 ” • 

The missionary is more of a problem to the orient than die bricnit js 
to the missionary. His efforts, for one thing, have added one ; V 

minority problem to an India already overburdened with minority 
problems. Secondly, missionaries have not only u Christianized; J * th% , 
minority, but they have also tended to turn it away from its r ation andi 
culture'. For a long time the Indian Christians, by and large, patterned 
themselves on .the White Sahibs and even fancied themselves as little 
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White Sahibs in India and not as Indians. Gandhi has not been, too busy 
to observe that <r Indians are influenced to wear pantaloons and lv;is 
instead of learning the teaching of Jesus. ^ An Indian convert generally , 5 
froWas upon the Indian costume and wears western clothes which were 
in vogue in Europe and America a few years back. He chrisi‘:ena his 
daughter Violet and not Lakshmi, and his son Moses (of all Ciiristmfi • 
names !) and not Kama, because he has now’ become a Christian. If 
he is articulate, he may be taken to the United States to give a lecture ; 
tour. But once here he is paraded in Indian costume—-a costume he 
pul away in India—for the sake of publicity and human interest. He > 
wears American clothes in India and Indian clothes in America l and 
while here he freely reviles Hinduism and nationalism. Thus' Indian 
Christians and Anglo-Indians, although more numerous than Hindus 
as visitors to .America, are not true representatives of India. In fact, they 
even show a convert’s inflexibility while in the country of their bene¬ 
factors. For they have some outmoded and second-hand ideas of the 
West which are hard to change even while in the West, while the.Hbxf u 
or the Moslem visitor is unhampered by these and behaves like the 
Romans in Rome. y v 

Not only have there been occasional variations from this norm, but 
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the entire picture seems to have changed. The Indian Christians 


have come to realize that their relationship to the White Sahibs 2 s more 
expressive of an expedient compromise than of a permanent community -> 
of interests They have, therefore, turned nationalist, and begun to 
re * Indianize them selves. That has been a great gain both for them ; 
for Indra;; [ Mp^p| 

A similar change is discernible in the attitude of missionaries and pi 
boards. Increasingly the emphasis is being shilled froth con- 









forward. What i$ this 1 hear about nirvana ? If the soul st&ldM 
annihilation, then bow can man have hope ? ^||i 

vl; Now, that is a large question. But there is one thing which I wd 
like to suggest. Please do not encourage the mischievous attitudt; 
some students of comparative religion who are clever • enough- to 'aa 
that there is good in every religion and then drop the uint, “ But, 
crown and culmination of all religions is Christianity. 1 ' Thfey also,m 
unequal comparisons between our two religions; they put Binduis 
notions of the other world beside Christianity’s humanistic pbi/osa; 
and thds make out a good case for the latter. The proper {weed 
would be to compare philosophy with philosophy and notions v 
notions. Now the cycle of reincarnation which culminates in riirvan 
one of those notions which can neither be proved nor disproved, auc 
equivalent in Clmstianity is the theory of the Day of Atonement 
anything should be compared at all, these two should be. But even i 
nirvana should be considered in its proper light 

Actually , the theory of nirvana is based upon the Hindu concept 
of pantheism as contrasted to the Christian one of transcendental? 
According to the pantheistic doctrine, we are all partial 
of the godhead and our aim is to acquire perfect godhead. We atfe 
Sparks shooting out of the great central fire. And in the quest of per 
godhead, the soul is on a great march, passing through various meat 
feions, discarding one body after another as worn-out clothes are thn; 
away, gathering ever-deepening impressions to ever widen its eiit 
until it reaches the point where it is everything, beyond time and spa 
it is godhead. That is nirvana. 

A drop of water is a drop of wat er so long as it hangs in the balat 
but when it falls into the ocean it does not disappear; it does not low 
entity * it becomes the ocean itself! This is scarcely a negative idea. 
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NDHI : THE UNWILLING AVATARa 
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r BoddhisaUva Avalokiteshwara stood on the threshold of nirvana, witf 
and the other fa limbo, he heard the anguished cries of unhappy mo 
m the earth. And he said unto himself, “ M, / cannot enter heaven 
n earth is saved." So he turned his had on the threshold of heaven to . 
■ to be a man among mm, 

4< THE JATAXAMA) 


: I r ake a honVeye view (sinhavaiokari, which is looking 
ds, in contrast to vihangavalokan or a bird’s-eye view, which is 
downwards) of my formative years—which I hope are not yet 
realize that personalities have had a greater influence on my 
and social attitudes than ideas, and that great men stirred me 
m great issues. I must go farther. In more than, one instance I 
flatforms in terms of the men who supported them, and failed to 
in in the light of the ideals they stood for. Just as, for a time in 
youth, I defined great poetry as that which was created by a 
et, so £ believed, often enough, that causes were important in 
□portion to the nobility of the men who believed in them. Ideals 
ie for men, but by great men, 

>? I was not alone in this; perhaps I was typical of tine youth of 
lo were galvanized at that time by leaders who stimulated the 
l masses of India. Perhaps youth all over the world is like that, 
ing the here; more than that which makes the hero, although 
in the United States have convinced me that leader still play 
rdie among people like the Indians than among people like the 
is. I have evolved a rationale for this. For one thing, finance 
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^etaoqi^yf til. the third jjlmrc;.piro^^iity and tranquillity 
il fpr h : great I cade rs!up, wHJv ; problems and crises furnish the 
which strong leaders, good or had, grow. Americans -'Are■ ebfite#£d( 
compared with our people, and though Americans may experience 
temporary crises, we have a crisis' which is three hundred years old, i i 
I should like to go a little deeper into the subject even at the risk 0^: 
confusing it What seems to be the happy result of finance capitalism and 
of democracy might also be their weakness. Indeed, I am one of those 
who would be wholly enthusiastic about the community which chd-not 
requite leaders for its unity and for its safety. It would be a rare fiower. 
But such a community seems hardly possible in this aggressive world of 
0110. Shakespeare’s healthy and unsophisticated Miranda (who bears a 
strong resemblance to Kalidasa’s Shakuntala) is my ideal of womanhood, 
but I remember that she was too innocent to thwart the first urbane 
fellow she met (in this, too, incidaiially, the plot of The Tempest follows 
the pattern of Shakuntal ), 

Please do not misunderstand. I merely wish to describe one of the very 
few weaknesses of democracyI have no wish to give comfort to the 
diem tors, who do not approve of such realism on the part of democrats. 

I am doing this because I am mortally interested in democracy:; for tha t 
is what I desire for my people. The weakness of democracy,-as I see’tty- 
is that every man’s son is so important (which I approve with all my . 
being) that no one is important enough (which, I think, leaves a vulner¬ 
able spot for the enemy to attack). As W. S. Gilbert writes, T Where 
everyone is somebody then no one’s anybody/’ There is another similar 
weakness of democracy, The impersonal quality of democracy generally 
inspires a lack of “ common purpose.” I am one of those who would 
think the human race fortunate if all of us were so good that life could be 
lived along virtually anarchistic lines. But that docs not seem to be in the 
offing for some time to come. Moreover, the youth of the world invariably 
seeks its fulfilment in seme sort of common purpose. And unless some 
desirable common purpose is inspired in them, the dictators will rush hr 
to capture their imagination where the democrats fear to tread. Young 
•men'and women crave ideals to live for and to die for, and democracy"i| 
must, devise ways and means of generating a common purpose if it is 
to survive. 

We might as well face it. The impersonal abstractions of democracy 
also create a third limitation which I have observed with deep agony of 
soul, namely , the problem of the weak minorities Theoretically as well 
as practically, it is impossible for a suffering minority to get redress in a 
democracy unless and until it can *way the majority. If the oppressed' 
group happens to he too poor to do effective lobbying, it has hardly any 
chance. This legal dead-end is one of the danger zones in winch demo- 
craey at times crashes. A benevolent despotism^ with all its limitations. 
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advantage in ffik respect ; \t U w ipaWe oC beiftg n coved $j| 
^justice): bweaii^racy^'far' : tdp^ip^rsoti.^;'^: be^iol 

appeal of men to mod. Nov i< dte no good Co say that a xph) 

|S|| wqrild have no chauCe whatsoever under a ruthless dictatorship; for 
> my point is that democracy is capable, if perfected, of being infinitely 
b'b. 4 Vp>etter'.than;the most benevolent personal rule. 

mm <&n bo argued that democracy, though slow in starting, can iti a - 
■ ,d%ii rise to unqualified heights of leadership and of common purpose; 
f Winston Churchill and the embattled Britons, Franklin D. Roosevelt 
i|P^§ the arsenal of democracy that is the American people, are good 
•v ?>igns of that. But we should not forget that we live in times when blitz* 
r-'"\krieg- and blUzpalitik are the order’ of the day, and that these techniques 
4 /ate;bound tp set the tempo for some time to come. In our appreciation, 
therefore, of the quality of latent democratic, energy, we should not 
fdrgei; that more often than not we run the risk of being too late. Some¬ 
how or other these three cardinal weaknesses of democracy will have 
v tddie taken care of if we are to succeed. I simply poae ihe problem, ami 
'.’V^o;^gxe^ that I .have no solutions to offer. 

■ India we have not yet succeeded in establishing an official demo- 

c ratic tule We are on the march but haven’t arrived. We still lack the 
bjxnycr and the glory that is democracy; By the same token, we avoid the 
three fundamental weaknesses of democracy, so that we may take pride. 
;i ;: vii>':dur 'ledderaMp which is of the first order. The contemporary leader- 
■' ship of nationalist India is the purest and most selfless fh the world. It is 
true iiiat an uphill fight invariably summons up a leadership of die finest 
calibre. 'But loyalist Spain was also fighting an uphill battle, and the 
■■ are still carrying a torch against odds. Without intending 

,tM faintest criticism of these two great peoples, I still suggest that the 
icidejrrjhip of nationalist India remains unapproachable in integrity 
selflessness. 

If one is to understand the new India, therefore, it seems to me im~ 
,po; : ^iii to understand the Indian leaders. Perhaps a comprehension of 
is'essential in knowing any country, but I have a feeling that 
'here it is of imperative importance. As I have pointed out, the youth of 
is lucre deeply influenced by the country's leaders thaw by the 
zi of pr -sent-day ideologies. I know that it wa3 true in my case, 
perhaps "because I had had die privilege of coming into close contact 
with the captains of• the nationalist army. B\it my' real argument h 
that' we Indians, -.still live through our leaders, and to '•comprehend m 
c ho? Id also study and know our champions. 

he/high standard of leadership which one finds in India is to no small 
degree due to the personal example set by Gandhi- Not that the flesh is 
less ftehy in India than elsewhere, the senses leas sensitive, or ambitions 
ambitious. Indian leaders are cut from the same cloth as the British 
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%' America and the vtoes*. But s nee Gatti Jld!s rdvenf, 

>if^p the masses eke^ptyi. rough doing genuine service and'tl 
ix\ tfiis process,A&y Irtish example;W-fi$6 bclpoc!^ 

.va-ten• sensational exceptions, biit • generally speaking t^-;.'Sr5^r*.- 
atiministmrors in India have given a good account of didmsrlves in Aimy'.j 
business of sweating their lives away for the Empire ideal. Mairily, 
however, it has been Gandhi’s extroverted goodness which has t^ughU! 
Lesser leaders to be .also selfless. Thus, to understand' theMahatma 
amounts to gaining an insight into nationalist India’s politioalpat tern. 


T [ there h one thing about India that all Americans know, it i& 
u Gandy.” To many, India means Gandhi, and rightly so. The Mahatin^ }■ 
l ias become a favourite of the American people, and Ids simplicitiea atid 
oddities have endeared him all the more. He is the object of rwipy 
good-natured joke and of humorous sketches in such shows as “ Hellsa- 
••poppin ” and “ As Thousands Cheer.” An Indian abroad learm to srriile 
tolerantly over the dozens of little stories about the Mahatma. ‘ 4 Jjm agiie 
Gandhi being asked by Press photographers to reveal his ininion-cioikr h ' 

legs if he came over here.” Or: “ If Gandhi and Hitler met, T; bet . 
Gandhi would lose his shirt, Then what ? ” Wien the teetotaller Gandhi 
Was accused of innocently drinking his favourite nira for years without 
realising that it contained 6 per cent, alcohol, many Americans felt that 
it was one on the Mahatma. Recently, Liberty, of all periodicals, .seemsyA/ 
to have become Gandhi’s American mouthpiece, 1 can visualise the ^ ^ 
expression on the Mahatma’s puritan face if ever he looked at the ariay 4, 

K;4o, issue of that magazine. On its cover an American onmnh LU 


An 1930, Gandhi was regarded in the United States as “ the man r»f 
the year ” on the basis of the yardage or mileage of his newspaper he£& 
lines. Since then, several much noisier European leaders have usurped 5 
his p ace, and one of the latest minor news items about him has to do 
with the mhunderstood letter to Hitler written on the eve of the second 
World War, in which Gandhi wrote: 

Friends have becn ur 8fag me to wtite to you, I have resisted their 
request because of the feeling that any letter from me would bo an: . >■ 
impertinence. Something tells me, however, that I must not calculate, 
and that 1 must make an appeal fur whatever ii may be worth. 

It is quite clear that you are today the one person in the world who 
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IS40, issue of that magazine. On its cover an American oomph giri is 
pictured in her garters, and just below her dim legs is the legend: V My 
Sex Life, by Mahatma Gandhi.” There have been jokes about Gajvtllti 
even in India, but not of the American variety. In most cases they betray 
n feeling of reverence. When Gandhi was arrested for the first time in : 
India, for instance, a nationalist went to the fire alarm, broke the glass, 
picked up the telephone and shouted, “ Fire ! ” In answer to the qucs-V' 
tion, “ Where ? !> he replied, “ In my heart.” 
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R i like the prodigal son. For Gandhi is the one 
latitudes, and he can never be regarded as a 
ives. How is this possible, the western mind 
etsof this iiisignificant-looking man’s success ? 

one has to dig deep into India's heritage. To 
igy lying behind the phenomenon, one must 
of India’* mythology, where the Lord hath 

.. . When Righteousness 
1 Bharala /, when Wickedness 
from age to age, I rise , and take 
ipe , and move d man with man , 
the good, thrusting the evil back , 
g Virtue on her throne again, 

as given to the Hindus by the Lord; it. is 
their Bible, Ne w, after centuries of retelling, 
as Christians believe in a Day of Atonement, 
gy, God incarnates Himself or takes avatara, 
iever iie sees tn, m order to protect His good children, and to des~ 
those po beleaguer them. Suffering unbearably to-day* to-morrow 
ill have help because of the Golden Promise—thus the Hindus of all 


i ii^Ve comforted themselves. 

very Hindu familiar with the Pttranas , the sacred books, known that 
ivage { yoga) has had an avatara. There have been nine such already, 

• have made manifest in their succession the process of evolution, 
ow it was ordained that there would be yet another incarnation, and 
virtue would be set on her throne ” a tenth time, thereby ending 
present kali yuga. (Age. of Darkness). This time the “ Man atno^g 
i ” would be Kalki, say.the Purmos, audit would be His pleasure to 
*r in an era of light by destroying the evil ones who bedevil His 

' ' . 

f the hour of destitution and agony, the Hindu is wont to look up to 
high heavens and wait for an avatara to come down to earth and 
r the path for him. This is not merely his personal ha lib; it is thi 
ora of the community. And what could be a darker hour than this, 
the thinking Indian who has observed, rightly ov wrongly, the haif- 
million* of India living for decades on the verge of 
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; 0^|i®ideis;]ike the>:p^kdii^gs. ofranekm "Riite/VHiA habit of $1 _ 

^ ; ;Jhbr invoked before' the . Indian’s ^es 'thev'^irniliar ga i§g 

Jlhke of J^ord^tiddha. It was a great change, indeed, from the galaxy 
J-dther'contemporary Indian leaders who spoke the alien Angrezy, 
(Ireused,like Europeans, and sat on chairs; here was a man who deliber- 
ahiiy neglected the fashionable customs and who appealed to India*# 
elemental ideals of greatness. 

, The crowds surrounding Gandhi began to assume the form of throngs 
of devotees. Villagers travelled miles to have a Darshan—a ceremorii xl 
glimpse of Gandhi. Mothers brought their ailing babies to be vouched by 
? Gandhi and to be healed; Long queues of peasants waited for a chance 
^td' : dhke(feist from his feet, a devotional ceremony, which, after 
i hundreds''" of performances, left Gandhi’s feet almost raw. I he city~ 
the reporters, the leaders, followed him wherever he went, 
even to the remotest village. And the hamlet where Gandhi pitched his 
tent became for the time being the centre of national gravitation. 

In no time, Gandhi’s picture was on the thatched wall of every hut 
in India. His photographs hung in every bungalow of the upper middle 
class, and his busts in marble and bronze adorned the mansions of indus-* 
trial tycoons of Bombay, Calcutta, and Ahmed.■»bad. More than one 
Maharajah ensconced Gandhi’s portrait in his private chambers, if not, 
for discretion’s sake, in his reception Trail- Penny postcards showed the 
ne v hero sitting on the lap of Mother India. Some of the postcard artists 
."portrayed.'him. wielding his spinning wheel after the fashion of Lord 
Kmlina spinning his invincible Sudarshan Chakra, or the disk of fire* 
Other postcards depicted him as he sat in mediation under a tree in the 
frnanner of Buddha with a halo around his face. He was shown holding 
Mount Govardhana on his little finger just as Krishna did, so that his 
farming community, according to the Pur anas, might be protected and 
saved from devastating rains. Everywhere he was identified with one or 
another of India’s past avataraa. 

Mystical conscience has played a large part in establishing Gandhi 
as the ii'iol of an abnormally religious people. Early in his career as the 
leader of the Indian people, when ground was being broken lor the first 
nOn-co-cperation movement of 1919-20, a strange story went the rounds, 
and it helped create Gandhi’s reputation as an avatar a—incarnation of 
God'—in the eyes, of the masses. The incident took place in a tiny village 
tacked away In the Province of Bihai. In connect ion with a lecture tour, 
Gandhi was driving from one village to another on a cart road. An old 
bifid woman had heard that he was to pass by her hamlet, but that he 
was not going to stop there. Undaunted, she trudged t hrough the fur¬ 
rowed fields under the scorching tropical sun and stood by the dusty 
road waiting to hear the whir of his automobile. Strange to say, when 


Gandhi’s car reached the spot, suddenly a tyre went fiat, and its occu- 
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lei} odijflffa bUndT^oinaii^ 

v ^‘oa^K^d 1 her nrihjjxfitiih- obeisa.Tile oJA^^eaSir^.'j^roiriv 

n^dfeti fki:ostratedhers^raii: Gandhi’s fei^andto*^^ 

: T|te stories of miraculous healings; and of Gandhi’s disappearances 
fr&irjail arc. endless. The faithful still think the Bihar earthquake \VaS' 
s^nt by God to chastise the ortlKxibx Hindus who objected to Gandhi’s 
an ti-un touchability campaign. Then there is the story of the discovery 
of the most unusual horoscope dealing with Gandhi. In 103d, during 
the height of the Civil Disobedience Campaign, a southern Brahmin 
astrologer announced the finding of a long-sought document, mentioned 
in the Pttranas, which he believed to be centuries old. When ■ 

were made public in the national Press, the entire populace t>hbpfcv'itOT| 
head over what seemed to be an ancient prophecy of GandhiV doming* f 
and oi his exploits on this earth. The eventual victory of Gandhi 
satva.graha was part of the prediction. The Indian public, moreover, is 
always hearing from “ notable astrologers ” who forecast nationalist; > 
victories for Gandhi on the eve of a political content. Naturally, the 1 ! , 
public remembers only those few forecasts which, in accordance with , 
the statistical law of probability, have come true. wBSmf 

The deification of Gandhi, however, is the act of a people bom and 
bred in the avatar a tradition, and is not Gandhi’s own manoeuvre. The 
canonization ha* come unsought. The halo has been added by the ' 
masses and is not of Gandhi’s own manufacture. The emergence of pure 
and simple politician as a prophet of the Indian people has been aided >; 
by the peculiar faiths, traditions, and beliefs of the multitudes. Customs 
and beliefs, however unsound and unscientific they may be, here a 
tremendous capacity for moulding attitudes and for producing social 
action, hence their reality in society. They can neither be ignored nor 
rendered ineffective, Gandhi, the Mahatma, the product 0! mass 
psychology, is as significant as Gandhi, the statesman, the product of 
Ids individual nature and will, It was people’s hearts, no doubt, that-;"? 
enshrmfi. him; but his prophetic rdle endowed the straightforward 
political struggle of the Indians with the richness and profundity of a 
great national crusade. What is more significant, even Gandhihimself 
cannot have it otherwise. All his efforts at divesting hinistdf of durhiTO, 
at ceasing to be a Mahatma, have failed utterly. In spite of all of hb 
denials of divinity and Iris confession of moral lapses, he continues to 
be worshipped as a deity by the masses. : | 

J his fi ith in Gandhi’s, divine mission is so deeply embedded in the 
psychology of the man-in-the-street that to him truth and “ Gandhi 
says so J> h;,ve come to be synonymous He refuses to listen to the other 
side, howevei honest and justified it may be. To attack Gandhi spells the 
ruin of a newspaper, for the circulation tends to dw indle rapidly w ithdui 


tl^e help of cOisorship or storm-troopers. The Hindustan oi Bombay 
suffered .from tirs invisible reader-censorship in' 1930, Even the Tints'of 
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kzfity Gandhi’s mlallibifity is strongest iirtke village^. 'Mm : 
there are only two damps in India: Gandhi-wallahs and Sirfer 
rmnent) ; and the latter, of course, is wrong.. Traditionally, 
of strangers, the- villagers receive you with warm, hearts: and 
s if a Oandfci-cap slants across your brow. Gandhi’s name is; the 
hey in the bands of Congress propagandists, for the illiterate 
4 a.ble to unders tand the intricacies of politico-economic issues. 
>w by instinct ” that what Gandhi advocates is in their own 


iiot entirely unearthly in their reasoning* Their devotion has a 
foundation in Gandhi’s own ascetic and self-sacrificing character, 
Ireadv pointed out, it was Gandhi** charisma which demanded 
ience; it ww Gandhi’s own behaviour patterns that brought 
Hy down upon him* Gandhi became a god to the people precisely 
trie-, he reminded them of goddike personalities from India’s past, 
t appealed to them most was the entirely modem, utilitarian version 
tnfcliness that Gandhi displayed before their very eyes, He in cot 
raciitional yogi withdrawn.to a cave in the Himalayas, and for that 
er even the most anient yogi devotee knows that at times the ne^ds 
r complex civilization are beyond the influence of a man of medita- 
Tite multitudes approve of Gandhi as a man of action, a. twentieth* 
xty Mahatma, one who can tackle political, social, md economic 
iems and who can handle politicians adroitly. They have Seen hitri 
5 work-a-day life, doing the same tilings they do, but with an unusual 
which to them appears charismatic or superhuman, 
ic charismatic quality is exemplary—something to be imitated m 
ty, Gandhi’s rdle as an ideal leader, therefore, is significant. As 1 
said, people have an entirely new conception of leadership since 
dbi appeared on the scene. Formerly mental brilliance, a ghb 




& fa.ihion ti^ie |2M| 

^i%m* and many. w. 

earing fatbits df'^a JiSfimei' Ga^hi^ nwitfal cox^iJk^J : 
.^j&ex*bk and had doubtless caused the undoing of mort ih& ; 'diife' 
caffeoii-cop}/ Mahatma, Even PancHt JawaharM ftehru, whose popul# , $||| 
ity h second only to Gandhi's, has been criticized because he indulges -ia 
an .occasional cigarette, The charge is complete,. The endr^&i^p| "v ' ' 

i ajcty is studded now with litde Mahatmas. The former natural leaders^ 
mostly English-trained lawyers, are left waiting by the side of the toad 
while illiterate, low-caste but- determined and sincere village workers 
march to the full glory of the Congress high command. ‘ ";;'vgi s 

As an originator of fashions, Gandhi can well be the envy of FloUyk 1 , 
wood stars. For there can be no competitor in India when he sets the 
tempo and the pace. Early in his career in India, about 1916, he used to 
v/eai a shirt instead of a plain loincloth. Once, just by accident. the - <■ 

collar button of his shirt was seen open in one of his photographs. Ooeta 1 
collars became the order of the day. The white headgear, ml:reduced IfiBI 
by Gandhi, shaped and tipped over one eye much like the U.§. Army’s ; 4 m 
overseas cap, has become so popular that nearly every man in India : 
owns at least one; officially they ate the insignia of Gandhi symoathiaers- 
1 %h blood pressure is now the most fashionable and common ailment 
among the well-to^do in India, for Gandhi suffers from it occasfcmaily' i- 
Gandhi’s charisma is admitted even by hip adversaries. His-guileless 4 
and transparent personality mate him lovable even vffien' fought 
against, and respected when denounced. As far back as a quarter of a 
century ago, General Smuts, to take one instance, while injpradnmv' 

Gandhi in South Africa, confessed that he would have committed toe 
same “ treason ” had he been in Gandhi’s shoes. Completely wop qyfcrp. 
the General himself went to the prison to negotiate with the Indian ■ 
leader arid there signed a pact. “ I get,” remarked Gandhi, «the best 
bargains from behind prison bars.” A decade later, Gandhi was again ' 
arraigned in a law court, this time before an English judge in India*' 

While sentencing Gandhi, who had by then become a Mahatma, toMx 
years’ imprisonment, the judge observed, “ If the course of tvenw 
should make it possible for the Government to reduce the period ard 
release you, no one will be better pleased than I,” 


ilus same houest-to-goodness quality of Gandhi’s is largely responsible 
tor the frequent invitations he receives from the Viceregal*Palace 
Attned as usual in his homespun loincloth, Gandhi has been frequ^dyi 
seen chmoing the steps ot the Viceroy’s lodge to confer will. His Majesty's 
highest representative in India, thus re-enacting a scene which, b£k i„ 
kj 3 x, annoyed Winston Churchill to such a degree that he was quoted 
e P icture of thaf ^If'-aked fitkir ascending the Viceregal 
1 atace state me mad, ” Churchill is justified in seeing some incoogrffity 
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& *' : We are frier <: jj$. It cL*^ not matter to me t| 

differerit angle, of vision.”’ The power: of ®| 
p'^;$o^-touch ; .ihetlxod in politics is now so widely recognized that many 
an adversary, eager,to keep up the struggle, seeks to avoid seeing hteV-^" 
personally. Thus when Gandhi, in 1932, announced his preference for , 
being Winston Churchill’s house guest in England during 'die sec.A>hdi,r;*. ;'s; 
Round Table Conference, Mr. Churchill demurred. Once# when a com* 
mtrnalist Mohammedan lawyer was stirring up the Moslem Leagttf 
against Gandhi’s National Congress, some friends suggested.;to,;.the:,;"- 
Moslem leader that he should see Gandhi in an effort to end. the con¬ 
troversy. The Mohammedan declined t he suggestion with the remark, /'I‘ 

I will never do that. I am afraid Gandhi will convert me to his own 
viewpoint/’ imW f| 

The select group around Gandhi would inform you, if someivhat 
hesitatingly, that Gandhi’s personal-touch method (called the “ huraari ; ; 
touch ” by the Marquis of Zetland, who framed the new India Act) 
was one of the chief reasons for the great nationalist victory of 1931* \y >' 
After the bitter nation-wide fight of 1930, Lord Irwin, now Lord 
Halifax, “ the Christian Viceroy/’ as Gandhi dubbed him, released v; 
Gandhi from one of His Majesty’s numerous prisons and invited the . | 
erstwhile ward of the State to the Viceregal Lodge for negotiations. At , 
one o’clock on a moonlight night, Lord Irwin and Ghandi signed the-. /T, 
treaty now famous as the Gandhi-Irwin Pact. The Viceroy urged the ; 
u half-naked fakir 5 ’ to por<e for a joint photograph in celebration of the 
event, but Gandhi refused, since he never poses before a camera. When 
the Viceroy offered a mild drink to his ascetic guest, Gandhi asked fo/ h 
glass' of water instead. Then from the folds of his loincloth, he qukriy 
pulled out a neat little package. In it v/as some of the contraband salt ; 
which had just landed sixty thousand men and thirty thousand women in ; / 
jaik Gandhi diluted a pinch of the salt in a glass of water extended to 
him and drank it. Thus Gandhi literally “ proved his salt ” and 2 roar , 
of laughter from the Indian and the Briton cemented the pact which 
paved the way for the new constitution. Later, Gandhi paid a call on 
Lady Irwin and admonished her to give him half an hour a day to IM > 
spinning-wheel programme. ’ V? 

Yet this unarmed little ninety pounds of humanity is terrifying at . / 
times. The mighty empire is appalled when he threatens to give the 
signal for one of his civil disobedience campaigns. He is more feared 
than a nation in arms. I remember watching some two Hundred police 
headed by British inspectors and a magistrate arrest him after two 
months of the Civil Disobedience Campaign of 1930. Evidently fearing 
the worst, they came in the dead of the night to spirit the Mahatma 
away while his people slept. Although the men and women .with 
Gahdbi shared his views 01/ violence, the police watched them warily* 
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6 his wife. “ She is a brave girl,"* he said, and with that they 
vay .‘ ■ 

ible meekness of Gandhi is often akin to a peculiar kind of 
-a psychic complex in which his absolute certainty of purpose 
l with his oriental fatalism and a living faith in the doctrine 
,mtmphs eventually. In a way, Gandhi’s self-confidence is a 
i of his revolutionary charisma-— It is written—but I say unto 

..._V o K-ltifl rtf # 


;1 to protect me. My chest is literally bare. Yet no one can kill 
:\y bodyguard is no less a person than God Almighty.” A few 
ter a bomb was thrown on his car in Poona. No serious damage 
Immediately afterwards, however, he announced that from 
ie would ordinarily not use an automobile so that assassins 
d it easier to get at him, A bullock cart has been his official 
transportation ever since. Another incident was told to me 
red teacher who was a prison companion of Gandhi’s in the 
Sentrai Jail Once he begged Gandhi to take more food and 
•e careful about his health. Here is Gandhi's reply : *■ I am 
>d, care of my body. I feel as responsible as a pregnant woman, 
is infinite mercy has chosen, it seems to me, that I be instnt' 
bringing forth India's freedom. I, therefore, cannot afford 


WmMMrS ::: LITTLE THINGS OF LIFE 
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c personal touch, which has brought to Gandhi so many notable 
ie$ in public affairs, is but an extension of his mannerisms in private 
? or one thing, Gandhi never forgets a face or a name, a gift often 
nited m America to President Roosevelt and James A. Farley. The 
of his hut, a moving workshop, which travels from Ivaslixnlr to 
Comorin and from Bombay to Burma, are always open to all sorts 
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ation of India's past gieat Ijiftper it Jahangir* The pre 
taBjpdfo him to:‘receivedb?ei£n coyresjjondenta wiuW ta|p 
?fere mdj, or even while lying in his bath, He generally >deep& 
hotira out of the twenty-four, perhaps to-day in a speeding train arid to¬ 
morrow in a juggling automobile en route from village to village. ' 

1 remember seeing him one morning early in *930, as he blotted bib 
signature on the Ultimatum to the Viceroy with one flourish of his hand , 
and with the next started a letter to an untouchable girl of ten who lived 
a t his retreat five hundred miles away, to inquire if she had used kxlir^ ! 
on. her injured finger. During Ills second sojourn in the Yeravda jail, he 
used to write—on the blank comers of newSpapers-^-a hundred and six 
letters weekly to the inmates of his ashrama, and this c oiTespondencc 
>wa* over and above his usual mountainous daily mail. He used ? ho- 
corners of newspapers because it hurt him to use the prison statl^iery,^ 
w hich was“ supplied at the expense of the poor Indian taxpayer ” hf 
Gandhi's personal touch can be a shade ironic, particularly with hk 
nearest and dearest. This genial and humane friend of the people at, larg^i;. 
is the most exacting of taskmasters when he deals with thews who are 
closest to him. Any members of Gandhi's intimate circle will tell you 
that in. order to have the privilege of living with him, a man or a woman 
must be prepared to sink with him into a veritable sea of ^elf-sacxihce. 
One of them was overheard to say dial “ dancing on the edgy of Ul 
sword ” was easy compared to winning the Mahatma’s personal favour, 
Gandhi never allows anybody to do any menial labour-solely for him. 
But the indivudal who is entrusted with the task of mending or washing 
his simple garments is apt to be publicly rebuked if they are not seat back 
in good repair and immaculate. One of the rules of hb co-opera dy«f ; 
retreat is that no member can have personal belongings. Once Ids wife, ; 
' f Mother" to the multitudes of India, innocently hoarded the huge sum ' 
of twentydive rupees (about, ten dollars) for what seemed to her to be a 
worthy purpose, When Gandhi came to know about it, he exposed his, 
wife, in a long article published in his weekly Young India under the title. 
My shame, my sorrow", 7 5 and went on a three-day fast l 
I iiave had some personal experience of Gaiidlu’s exacting attitude 
toward the people around him. One fine morning when we were camp¬ 
ing in Karadi, I went to Gandhi’s hut with a poem which I had 'written 

. i 1 • t . 1 .r. . .. .1 r *1. _ '1 ... . _ _ix . __' j' „ '1.. tj. 
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the night before and which I thought was quite good and timely. It was 
entitled ‘VSapoot,” *VThe Good Son 99 (of Mother India), and the sub- • 



5 A poem, Bapuji,” I said, 

“ Why did you write it ? '* he demanded, 
.** Well . . . ’ I didn’t know what to say, 
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*ves for jhis cause. The' world of self-enteri 
Coney Island is from St. Helena. One d 
Ion, his secretary, much amused, ear ned \ 
the name of Charles Chaplin. Whereupon 
?d, “ And who may this distinguished gen 


figure, with eyes half closed, addressing a 




began >uth fhdtc w^rds: t{ The very fact Mi&'t you alljj 

In. spite '«#’ybm?l|P^^ • to byerthrej^ 

.. .,... r |t|0 order,,’fihows. that my mech#/ is ..the otfty v/ay ok Hatrwe 
p f%terod oncoir .programme k stop'll item’, 5 &y,tfucl* as slajppiog h represent 
•/ ! -,.''^vc / of the -ibiii’caucmy, we would have beeo prevented even'frefcft 
here this evening. But we are out to invite sufl'ering t and not 
it. ‘Ancbfoence the disability of the Government to suppress us 

.te^aiiy/- v 4 •• ■ mmmm 

'He offered his programme to the restless masses and with it his chal¬ 
lenge that it could lead to their political freedom. The people were ready 
’•to.resort to plans that sounded only half as good# What is more sjgnifi- 
: mant, what Gandhi said was written in their scriptures, so that deep 
imm emotion were tapped by his words. 

( Gandhi s realism could be interpreted in terms of the daily bread of 
/.oiling masses, What his aatyagraha could do for their political 
/.vjacsctb,' .feia • spinning-wheel programme could accomplish for their 
; economic needs. The people that Gandhi had to deal with were, to 
■’■quote-Ids own words, .semi-starved, half-naked, illiterate, and superstfo 
: Mtiotw. A hundred and fifty years of servitude and a systematic humilia* 
of Ifefe culture and creed 


i creed had left them human wrecks in foody and 
^ n\md< lacking in self-confidence. Gandhi’s problem, therefore, was two- 
;f : b'dfoW* namely, economic relief and spiritual regeneration. First, he had 
.theni. bread so that, second, he could shake them our of their 
• mentality.” 

'i 0 Had foe favoured industrialization on a large scale as the remedy for 
India’s economic distress, he might have added wealth to the coffers of 
...tljc. fprtoate few who have a .common cause with the Government in 
exploiting the masses. This might a iso have gi ven employment to the 
, urban population, and enriched the middle class of a few towns and 
icife.-Bi.it India is a continent in which 83 per cent, of its population eke 
cut n hand-to-mouth existence in the 730,000 villages scattered over its 
entire area, the majority of them far from any railroad station. The 
whole nmd population is agricultural and leads an idle life for at least 
hftlf bfthe year for lack of industrial work to occupy time left over. Apart 
'mm the fact, that there is little willing capital for the building of big 
iptlasirial plants, to conserve the human resources of such a mighty mass 
' of men was a great economy in itself. Keenly aware of this, it was 
.' Gandhi’s common sense and native insight which led Mm to launch lm 
programme for the revival of cottage industries with the spinning wheel 
as the symbol of the movement and the actual means to its success, Thu? 
% fogat&tive.ly, Gi\ndhi became identified with the dispensing end of a vast 
’^eal|ii2| of semi--starved thousands whose average income is not more 
V $3.60 per month. 

Vfytie ' politician Gandhi has a natural gift for the unusual and the start- 
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v . .are at his but }iV t 

dates and curds. And of aU the drinks in il: 
llr * The dish he uses for ever/ meal is the s*~ 

-—— -e brought with him out of one of x« s i 

hops. He travels always in a third-class compartment when < 
,,j.y train,, and on '.deck'..when aboard a ship. He inau&ratr* 
untouchability campaign by adopting an untouchable c 

rja\!ghter" On Ills:tatfwfr visit ftt T.nnrlrvn h*» fAtrof KAdr 

. -stayedwith 

' m Hviippiii npp _ \ mHpn 

y jum durbg his .early morning walks and evening prayers. Irm 
Buckingham Palace as His Majesty’s guest, he walked about in lii 
clotjj with as much detachment as he had showed as a guest i 1 


^".'''-f-, 

These things do make news, and there are many critics who i 
them merely a fair for the colourful and the histrionic. Some m 
further and accuse Gandhi of deliberately exploiting the w*er u ~ * 
an abnormally religious people by doing what in other countj 
nave led him to the cross or the lunatic asylum. None, hovvev* 
the sin :erity of his purpose, and it is agreed on all hands that t»v*< 
movement owes most to the Mahatma. Perhaps each great social n 
meat in history owes most to its one outstanding leader. 


THRESHOLD OF GODHEAD 

Always on the threshold of godhead, Gandhi has consistent 
emphatically denied any divine power. Perhaps no one in mode 
has had a better chance of being accepted as a Buddha, a Ghr 
Mohammed. But the so-called Saint of SabraxUati has left 
undone to block the appearance of Gandhism, which might muy 
some two hundred million believers at the very onset. Here is a ty 
story of the man who refuses a halo In spite’ of UTiprecedehtef: 1 
worship—a story eye-witnessed by the author: 

In June, ipo, Gandhi and his so-called First batch of civife 
were camping in a tiny village called Karadi in the Gujarat .1 
Gandhi was living in a bamboo hut, especially constructed for h 
mango grove. The salt movement was in full swing, and i * 





and lo, to-day the well is full of water. We pray to Thee——’* 
ce fools ! ” was Gandhi’s caustic interruption. “ Beyond a 
a a an accident, I have no more influence with God than you 
err the severe expression in Gandhi’s face gave way to a 
uk. He patiently began to explain away the mystery, using 
dogies which could be understood by these illiterate villagers: 

>e a crow sits on a palm tree at the moment when the tree falls 
ur*d ! Would you think that the weight of the bird caused the 
oting ? Go back,” commanded the tiny man on a palm-leaf 
and instead of drinking about such silly accidents, utilize 
in spinning and weaving cloth to clothe Mother 'India 1 ” 
whose career owes much to miraculous accidents* thus denies 
i most, supreme accident that can ever happen to a mortal-- \ 
pining a Son of God, of being the founder of a new faith. 
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IER GANDHI 


KHAN; THE FRONT 

’Tis only saints in youth 
That can be saints in truth, 
Ah y who is not a saint 
When ebbing passion; faint ? 

' “ THE PAN Cl IATANTR A. ’ 


an other Gandhi in I ndia—a Gandhi no t by birth, 
iar acclaim . He is the beloved, giant Fathan chi ttain of the 
m Abdul Gaffar Khan. Admiring and devoted people of 
aneously-bestowed the title ** the Frontier Gandhi upon 
jrc Indians know him by his foster-name than by his real 


1a Gandhi, the Frontier Gandhi is a 
the Mahatma is celebrated for his gat 
matures of the Khan are his height, hi 
<m Gandhi is on a pinnacle in India 
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Sllil 

ie reasciis Khan |qwm kaiiom ll?f§^ 

thkt he is actually taller'than the rest. , 

Khalti Abdul 1 ; Oaflar . K hail w hprnrnft difc aB gf jlla 


'Oiud Khan Abdul Gaffat Kh£ib . t %$r become 
liMi^should he ever set his will to it, be could be the most powt?$ 
1ca^tn,-iric- Xndia/.saive Gandhi. • I Select my words deliberately • arid .reiterate': 



that he could be the “star ” of India if he chose to be that star. For hi 
addition to his sensational personality, he embodies the answer to the 
tao&t severe problem of India; he is a living symbol of Hindu-Mosietn ; 
unity. He is a Mohammedan who commands the respect of ’his own 
community, but he also enjoys the implicit confidence of the Hindu 
majority, Since it is realized on all sides in India that* if the apprehen¬ 
sions of the minority are to be allayed, one of its own members must he 
chosen as the head of the movement, Abdul GaiTar Khan is a natural 
choice for a i Ale of tremendous power. 

But he distrusts fame, and in humility and selflessness he can match 
ids master, the Mahatma, That is why he enjoys the distinction of nevbr 
having been, the President of the Indian National Congress, which in his : 
case amounts to an achievement, even a teat. Mahatma Gandhi k the 
President-maker, and Pandit Nehru holds the disputed record of being 
the youngest President of the Congress, but the Khan has the distinction'.; $pj 
of haying refused the high office more often than any other Indian— ” ' 
always excepting Gandhi, of course. 
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The British Government i3 fully aware of the strategic position ;.fud 
the potential power of Abdul GaiTar Khan. Consequently there have 
been numerous efforts on the part of the British authorities in northern/ 
India to buy off the Khan by the allures of official receptions and 
honorary titles. Failing in that, they have often endeavoured to crush 
the revolutionary spirit of the Path an giant by subjecting him to in¬ 
human treatment. Once he was sentenced to three years’ rigorous 
imprisonment in “ Hell Prison” at Dehra Ismail Khan. The irons around 
his ankles were so small that they cut into his flesh and caused areas of 
infection. 

When he finally emerged from “ Hell Prison,* 1 he had lost 100 of dm 
normal 220 pounds, and also six teeth. But Sarhad or Frontier Gandhi ml 
came out as fervent a nationalist as ever He smiled his newly acquired 
toothless smile, and declared, “ With love you can persuade a Pathan to 
go to hell with ypu, but by force you can’t take him even to heaven.” f 
Feeling helpless before the undaunted spirit of the Khan, the British 
authorities have tried to undermine his powerful influence by creating 
a confusion about his “ real motives and hidden ambitionr.” They have 
sough*, to frighten the Hindus away from the Moslem Khan by paltering 
him as a pan-Islamite. The Mind us have been told often and 
the British authorities that underlying the Khan’s exhortations 
exterminate the British who keep us in slavery ” has beeu a shrewd 
scheme to u exterminate the infidel who stands in the way of a- V 
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posed of Hj.ndus, Pams, and Moslems, Hie 

a body h working against the British. The British nation is 
f;.the ^ongreHs and of the Pathans. I have therefore joined , 

n W as intended as a potential wedge between the Hindus and 
. Wmeranged,. the British authorities 'tried a novel and 


^ trick. They took advantage of the innocent and accidental 
(he colour of the uniform of the Kharf s volunteer corps w?J 
that the volunteer were popularly known as the “ Red.Shirts.” 
ioriti.es began to say that the Red Shirts were Communists and 
^ in the pay of Stalin, (Actually, 

Nathans dyed their shirts red for the simple reason that the red 
rined from red bricks was the cheapest thing they could buy.) 
uendo was aimed at the industrial tycoons of Ahmedabad and 
■ who supported tlie Gandhi movement and who Were fully 
to be alarmed at the u new disclosures.” It was also aimed at 
ervative Indian peasantry, which forms the backbone of the 
\ Party,; and which also was fully expected to reject the leader* 
i, man with anti-religious tendencies. All that the Khan hhd to 
Jrixto counteract this propaganda was to publish the hve-fold 
Ms Red Shirts which is, if anything, die .antithesis of the Com- 
fetrine. The solemn oath that each Red Shi.it has to swear 
iuction fa:, ■' : 'y x f 

■"' ’' : ' ■ ■ ■; %WiWm 

r 0 be loyal to God, the community, and the Motherland 

•violent ^ x 


be always non- 
i expect ao reward for services 

► eschew fear and be prepared for any sacrifice 

> live a pure life. 

7 

[tisli then tried to show to the people of India that the Khan 
unlettered upstart,” opposed to the West, to progress arid 
This canard, however, could not stand up under the impact 
r or the Khan's own brother, Khan Saheb, ex-Premier of the 
st. Frontier Province, was educated in England, a co-student 
ra. Another member of hi family attended Cornell University, 
tg blessing to an England-bound relative of his was, “ Go and 
u has made the Englishman a great conqueror and a great 
] bdt do not forget \vliaTycu are.” , /; 
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|4^ : #^; ;&': .ctitiieniptijr&xy A'ndia, another such f order tcvolu 
pi ’ the great life/ m/trindhi, wherein a^Fmrie"^iihfee-f 
the .champion of the <M$potemed, Nehfu the Brahmin Aristocrat ' 
becoming .Nehru the Socialist is likewise an example of the same spiritual 
phdiQnxenon, But none of these famous changes of heart was as dramatic 
•. < > .apfSas ypiallerigiiig as the revolution in the inner life oh Khan Alxjul 
: €afer Khan. For the Terrible Pathan has now become another Terrible 

f|ffOhe./^ V 4I.|;:• N \ j : ,-f■'■ ''/ "n •; f'• ' 

7 'hat t he Khan has not always been an advocate of non-violent 
re^stanc^ is .considered no flaw in his character but rather a proof of its 
granite qualities. When he was a man of violence he was extremely 
violent One of the few stories of his early life speaks rather emphatically 
||fb@^ belief in corporal revenge. The anecdote comes from one of his 
young relatives, Dewane Fulsafi by name, who once as a young t>oy war. 
beaten tip by a bully named Gunjea. The crestfallen boy rushed to the 
; KhanV- house and sobbed out his sad story . il Where is Gunjea now ? 55 


IJiil&e Khan demanded. 


' front of the mosque by your house,” replied the boy between 

lip.: 7 !p&\ "'M ytf v ’ V; ' y j i - 5 •' ”p|^ 

Whhtmt a word of explanation the Khan proceeded to the mosque, 
trotting behind him, beaming with reflected-'glory. The 
Khan seized Gunjea, the bully, lifted him up like a puppy seven feet 


above the ground. He pounded the man until he was covered with blood. 
Tiro Khan continued the punishment until Gunjea was compelled, 
■'Fathan fashion, to “ rub his nose on the ground and hold his ear-holes 
v a:rd‘promise on God and all the holy saints of the Faihans that he would 
0 cver hm\ a child again.” ' 

. Even the beginnings of his political career, according to. popular 
l^gehck are tinged with violence. In those days he was a follower and 
'...•'••a trusted lieutenant of the famous Haji of Turangzai, a lifelong enemy 
• Aofthe British Government. When the Massacre of Amritsar followed the 
00 ^i^ 6 n against the Rowlatt Act in 1919, and when the British‘ troops 
in the Nordi-West Frontier Province began to comb the area to capture 
.'"•/■all-possible rebels, the Khan and his followers, along with the Haji of 
’ •ptirangzai, -were made to flee for their lives into the wild Mohmand. 
hills. Later on the Governor of the Province persuaded the Khan’s 
father to call his rebellious son back, A large meeting was held in a 
mosque to honour the returning hero, and it was during that assembly 
Abdul Gaffar Klian was given the title of “Badshah Khan ” or 
the '-King Khan.” 

1% ;|L ; For some time thereafter everything went smoothly, but one fme 
: | !'\iornittg the town of Utrnanzai Woke up to find itself surrounded by 
Brnsh trvop*. Big guns were mounted all around the village, and the 
/j 'j.fdaih' street.' swarmed with militia. Important members of the conh 
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?o'j i\iii did *he soidieis get rel\dy to open tiro, vfith the in^j 
^SSiy;iin^dbc so-called rebels to bks %jt)d< teaching' the nest of the vi^a 

4 • tl-iio, RWfcitoK 'fU, t*» T jn^tYvIotf 1 A»»#>V 'irt'n.Vfl tfllAfrilVtift-’£*1 


the British'' Glifcf Commissioner arrived galloping on a .. _ , 
, charger and blowing his whistle; He gave orders not to proceed with the w| 
projected punishment, and posed as a rescuing hero and ofteed to ^ 
the iriend of the Pathans if only they would co-operate. i h< Pathah 
tribesmen showed overt appreciation, but smiled inwardly a(& huge 
drama staged for their benefit which, with their cunning mountain 
sixth sense, they were able to see through. Thereupon Mr. Keen, the 
Chief Conimissiqncr, stepped upon a cannon and made a speech.■ .whichj ' ; 
to this day is mimicked to the amusement of many a oaf <5 crowd by the 
nephew of Khan Abdul Gaffer Khan. The part of the speech which I , 




quote is an admonition of the white man, who regatded the P&thaii 
mountaineers as childish simpletons, uttered in a You-Children-bhth^ 


Great-White-Qpeen mood 


.people of Ufcmanssai! Do not imagine that because the 
i Government] is busy elsewhere, it cannot attend to you. The 


; [Bdtiish 


of the Sirkar is very long. It can attend to Germany, slap Russia, 
reach you also. Because of your villainous activities, I am compelled, 1 


arm 

and react 

with aching heart, to fine you people sixty thousand rupees, and ..take 
these eighty men as prisoners until the fine is paid.” ^ 7 

The great father of the great Khan rose to the occasion and pleaded ; 
that he alone be taken as a hostage -because the whole respoRsibility 
rested on his son’s shoulders. The appeal was disregarded, and the aging 


patriarch was taken to prison along with his 


The Tommies Searched what was left of their homes 


the Paihans considered 


is seventy-nine tribesnibiiv 
homes and hearths, which 


red a great insult to their womenfolk. It was oneof v 
caused he notorious Afridi, Ajab Khan, tc kidnap 


Miss Ellis, an isolated case which has received more notoriety than a 


hundred cases of similar shamefulness committed by the army ofbccujpa- 


; tipn. 


m 

tvik-Tv 


The Khan’s humanity has always embraced the people of Afghanistan k: ' h 
as : t has that of India. He firmly believed that the abdication of King 
Amanullah was caused by the intrigue of the British who had becofcne^V;; 
apprehensive of the progress Afghanistan Was making under that gryafcT’^ : 
king, who is now a refugee in Italy. The Khan tried hard to diminish 
the aid going to Bach-i*'Saqao, the puppet, from his side of the border, v v 
But it was not until 1930 that he joined his fight to “ throw off ike ; . , 
foreign yoke ” with the larger cause of national liberation as championed 
by the Indian National Congress. 




THE HILLS ANL> PLAINS ■ 

When a man with such a record and background comes into the fold 
of non-violence, and brings along with him. hundreds of thousands of 
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, ■•’*** bullet wasted is an eticmy slaved. 

•The difiett&ecs.: 'between the ncrth^rn tndtiritamoeni, the % 
aiid the Indian plainsmen are hot merely geographical ; they &i 
psychological. Until 1930, the North-West Frontier Province was 
average Hindu more strange and distant than some foreign lands 
of the illiterate Indians did not know of the existence of such a 
within the boundaries of India. And to the educated minority tf 
vince was a danger spot on India's northern border, a 4 ‘red spot 
Communist overtones* Gandhi himself, before 1930, and other Gc 
leaders diplomatically’ avoided including of these north‘Western 
in tile Indian independence movenient. 

Bu t on April 23 ,1930, the whole of India was made frontier *‘CCt 
by astounding and swift-moving incidents on the north-western l 
While the entire nation was engaged in the great Civil T>i?obc 
Movement, and Gandhi was breaking the Salt Law at Port Daiidi 
barne that the Pathans of the North-West Frontier Province had 
the rest of India in its fight for freedom. It was also reportec 


Peshawar that there already had been two shootings by the Bnt 
to suppress the movement among the Pathans, The peopled 
mated the number of deaths at “ not less than 500,” wliile tin 
ment put it much lower. The most salient feature of the who! 
wm that those reputedly belligerent and sharpshooting Path; 
who died and those who survived, stuck to non-violence not o: 
the gravest provocation but in the face of a deadly and j 
fusillade. An eyewitness, writing in GandhiV Young India of 
1930, summed up his impressions as follows: 

" 1. Nearly five hundred men have lost their lives. 

t*;, 

u 2 * They all died in a strictly non-violent manner, brave);’ 


bullets. 

They could have created the most terrible riot if 
actuated by a touching, though perhaps a blind, I 


Gandhi 


Thus, dramatically, as a direct consequence of the Pesha' 
in>s, the two-centuries-old mental barrier between the Ir. 
of the plains and the mountaineer Pathans of the north 
overnight. The National Congress opened its doors to t 
violent tribesmen. It received, in ■ return thousands of new 











Prov’n-ca lacked evidence and was Mistaken in his facts., he s 
the official attitude toward Khan Abdul Gaffer Khan. 

Gandhi and the Frontier Gandhi, however, have in comm 
religious faith and spirituality. As a result of Gandhi's infli 


Khan has acquired a passion for non-violence comparable to tin 
master. He owns large land plots and other properties in the Ft 
district and his word is regarded as law by the Pathan masses.,! 
he started his constructive activities by founding a nationalist sc 
His village, Utmanzai, and tried to spread its- branches in other 
the province. Then followed his numerous incarcerations by the; 
who saw in his school the seeds of a powerful movement. As the 
ities feared, the school turned out numerous workers and bees 
nucleus of a vast organization that later came to be known as the 
Khidmatgars, or the Servants of God. The membership of this 
estimated at one hundred thousand volunteers* every one of v 
pledged to strict non-violence. 


THE HINDU AND THE PATHAN ' 

How do these Khudai Khidmatgars, the soldiers of the 
Gandhi’s non-violent army, compare with the satyagrajxis, tb.< 
of Mahatma Gandhi’s non-violent army? What are the culttu 
iional, and temperamental differences between them—these tw 
which have observed, equally effectively, the discipline and c 
non-violence ? 

The people of the plains are absolutely disarmed and hav 
mediate access to foreign territory in order to import arms. The 
of the frontier, not so thoroughly disarmed to begin with, are in 
commumcation with the tribes dwelling in the border no-rn; 
and with the Afghans 


who could easily supply them with weaj 
war. By and large, the Indian does not know which end of a gun 
m his hands. While it is legally impossible to have organizat 
Indians pledged to violence, the Pathans have always had then 
and military confederacies. i. 

There are sigoiticant differences of cuhure and temperament b 
the Hindu and the Pathan. The Hindu has a long tradition c 
violence. The Pathan has no such background, and, what is more 
ing, he is considered c< cruel and bloodthirsty ” by ethnologists. jpi 
More, the caste-bound Hindu is not concerned with national d 






ot in practice ; the old Semitic rule, a an eye for ?jj eye, a life 
^ holds good among them. Nor lias the Pathan any cultural 
ogous to die Indian’s faith, in the power of suffering. Further- 
ce he does not believe in the divinity of man, Jhe lacks 5 the 
aith in the ultimate goodness of human nature. It may be that 
imphs in the end, but the Pathan is temperamentally too 
to wait for that. 

t under the leadership of Khan Abdul Gaffar Khan the Pathan 
swed the Hindu in patience, suffering, and the practice of non- 
Having once deliberately and consciously adopted satyagraha 
s io acquire ends, the Pa.tliam of the north-west havd'displayed 
if not greater, mastery of it. ^ l 


^ee?r like the proverbial mango tree which is humbler when laden 
hti< The undisputed leader of the Pathans, he, in turn, gives his 
ing allegiance to a greater leader, Mahatma Gandhi, 
is an example of his peculiarly Pathan loyalty. In 1931:, alter 
orious conclusion of the Civil Disobedience movement of the 
year, die National Congress Party held its annual rally at 
. It was a. uiumphant affair, and a whole city of tents had arisen 
it out cf the dust One evening the olanteers on guard sighted 
>and of red-shir ted stalwarts approaching the Congress camp, 
tlxe procession was a giant with a staff in bia hand. A general 


HM 





liCndrnatg#, s. Asf lift regarded Jifp oWp advent' off ' tfo. nation#! ticfyii 
at no consequatce he''had foiled to .vend any.. previous tidings of Ms y 
Such was t he iihlicralded and startling first appearance of the Fron 
Gandhi, before the people of die plains. : 

In the evening, the plenary session of the Congress was discCisgih^l 
many representatives to send to the proposed Round Table Con fere 
in London. There was a motion before the house that Gandhi 
designated the sole representative* Most people were for it, hut a 
lesser leaders, eager to share the honour with Gandhi, were opposing 
resolution* Suddenly a tall, magnificent man ascended the rostrum v 
the confidence of a triumphant general. People recognized him as' 
Frontier (Gandhi and they applauded him as they had never applau 
anyone before except the Maliatma. When the tumult and tbv shoul 
subsided, the Frontier Gandhi said, if I remember his words come 
“ l am a soldier, and the word of my chief, Mahatma Gandhi, is the 
word for me,” and with that he quietly sat down. There was nbTurt 
debate. Gandhi was immediately elected the sole representative of 


Indian National Congress at the Round Table Conference. 

Another incident which has clinched the Frontier Gandhi’s dc 
and loyalty to Mahatma Gandhi as well as to his doctrine took p 
1941. Under the terrific impact of the second World War* and ii 
many regard as an opportunistic mood, the Congress cabinet ofF< 
cooperate with the British Government on certain conditions 
prosecution of the war, and to facilitate this projected alliance 
nounced the creed of non-violence in the fields of 14 external in 
and internal disturbances.” This meant, of course, that Gandiit 
resign from the organization. All his lifelong and most trusted col k 
including Nehru and Patel and Rajagopalachari, parted cOmpan 
him in that critical hour when his cherished doctrine of satyagrah* 
its most crucial trial. But there was one man who remained Faitj 
Gandhi and to non-violence, and he was Khan Abdul Oiffar 
Eventually the Congress cabinet recanted; for, among other Teas 

also true that it couli; 


could not do without Gandhi, Perhaps it 
without the Frontier Gandhi. 







- ~-"-w • — •’v* ilC Hellions 

—.. s death was hastened by the hardship * of civil disv^w. 

the sufferings she was once subjected to by cruei police, md, h 
galtan t Wife died a patriotic death on the alta r of v olu nta ry sa.fr 
himself is an “ m-again, out-again ** prisoner, and a lonely sov 
the midst of admiring multitudes. 

■p| 
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TOWARD A WORLD OUTLOOK 


ii'l 


. . ^ 

Among India’s political leaders, Nehru is next to Gandhi in ihi 

and he is also the second best-known figure abroad. His reputatl 
side of India rests in no small measure on the unique story he has 
of himself in superb English prose. His autobiography has w on 1 
appreciation of English and American liberals, and often he h; 
described as the white hope of world socialism. But there is a 
cause for his success abroad. The western mind, often conform 
that medieval genius, Gandhi, discovers in Nehru the first ray < 
in the Indian dark. Nehru thinks in western ways and yet ret 
aspirations of India; he uses the western terms to reveal the » 
Gandhi movement. American and European friends of India 
at home with Nehru than with Gandhi; for Nehru talks i: 
they are accustomed to and about things that sound jp 
So far as they are concerned, Nehru is even useful in 
tail out of Gandhi’s satyagraha. There is a third reason. I 
Europe very well, if not the Americas, and he is quick to a 
importance of contacting visiting celebrities in the interest 6£ 
tliis many & disgruntled Indian intellectual has charged him vv Al .i 
of over-estimating the importance of the visiting white-skins 
with ignoring home-grown talents. Even Gandhi has been cri* 

this way. Although most Indian leaders—even those who ?. 

against the superiority feeling which white imperialism * 4UUUF 
usually go out of their way to favour white champions and to pass 
native .talents, I think that the indictment is not deserved either h 
case of Gandhi or in that" of Nehru, and all would agree that i 
favourites is no game which that other stout-hearted leader, 
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internationalism. It has also been his gr 'at contribution to 


Melina’s special appeal to the non-Indian is firmly . 
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n^t to nothing about. the'Aibencas, and Jkno 
-cut. Evi'v.rw; • r ■ ■> v .. some gaps in hh ghi*p aflA 

is too rpudL of the? J&ritisb puM r c .v-hool m’him. Ap?jr! f|o *j 
iat* brkconnibation has,been very valuah,». ji w he Wbb'ecf\ 

' Mustifk • bfahiiwf' Paste and the fegyptian W. fclists m India's- 
. \?a$ he who : iniei^sfe<i 'tjie*- Spanish, loyalists. (t wits NeLm who tackled', 
the ; knotty .problems pf 'IndoTlurmesc and Xndo-Ceylonese rebitino^A 
It was he who befriended Crcneralissimo GhJang Kai-shek and hu$',■' 
the foundation -oJa possible Congress-Kuomintarig- .collaboration a nd 
Wardha-Ghungking axis. Nehru stands alone in having boldly stated his $|$. ; 
dream of a future India based upon regionalism. u My own pictur^ t o‘f ; . % 


the future/’ Nehru has declared, “ is a federation which includes Ghika 


and India, Burma and Ceylon, Afghanistan, and possibly other counhigs//g 


If a' world federation cornea, that will be welcome.” - Generallaainid 


! Chiang Kai-shek has already reciprocated Nehru’s feelings' in a letter lb 


him; “ J am firmly convinced,” the Generalissimo wrote, “ rhat the 




question whether the future world order will be worked'but of the \ 


present chaotic state of affairs, depends upon the outcome ol a uni led 4 / 

struggle of our Asiastih peoples.” 

WHat stood out most strikingly and ironically about Nehru in the 
fateful years of i^o-i-^when the mortal struggle between democracy , 
and dictatorship began—was the fact that although he was th^.md8|;'' ; '';*: : .^ 
significant and devoted democrat alive, he found himself bdiind the' 

•bar*.of a. prison maintained by the very champions of democracy; About . 
Nehru’s allegiance to freedom and democracy, their could liave been U6 
doubt even m the enemy camp. Even his nationalism and socialism arq 
tempered by ideals of democracy. Yet on November 3, 1940, Nehru 
stood before a British law court to be tried under the Defence of Iridic 
Act, In accordance with the creed of Gandhi, he pi ended* guilty, and 
concluded: 

“ I stand before you, sir, as an individual being tried for certain 
offences agaimt the State. You are the symbol of thac, State. But I am 
also something more than an Individual. I, too, am a symbol at the: 
present moment, a symbol of India, nationalism, resolved to break away; 
from the British Empire and'achieve the independence of India. Tt Is not’ - ; 

I that you are seeking to judge and condemn. but rather the htmdredj».v.; : J 
of millions of the people of India, and that is a large task eve# for*'a . 
proud empire. Perhaps it may be that though I am stamping before you•?' ^ , 

on trial, It is the British Empire itself that is on trial before the bar of the . $ 

world. There are mote powerful forces at work in the world to-day than . : \v 

courts of law; there are elemental urges for freedom and food security 
which are moving vast masses of people, and history is being'moulded by ^ 

them. The future recorder of this history might well say that ill die hour 
of supreme trial, the Government of Britain and the British failed because. 


they could not adapt themwlves to a changing world. He may rnusc vver S' 
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. ‘asplii:i.iq'kus-es-'iiievlfcatbly produce,j&riatinl 

4 fcnow til? causes; (he remits are fellow ir.g inexorably in their ^ _ 

. ; Pouf years of rigorous Tnprisonment i ” shouted' the magistrate of a 
; ; Report instituted. by the British democracy, and-pounded, iris gave), Itwa$. 

( k JBjjlhyer,;^ i ■ ■ t $k : . ■ •■' 

'iT ' , To Jawaharlal Nehru, however, this was nothing new, Tire 
habitual ” jailbird was simply making Ids ninth pilgrimage to prison, 
i. J^'Thv Constant confinement has failed to smother the fire in his heart.. The 
British law courts have demanded seventeen years and nine months out 
’of' h& '• iwentydive: years of allegiance to the Indian National Congress. 
Sometimes, of course, he has been released before the term of his impri- 
yj.expired. He is fifty-two now, and ho has spent over nine. years 
of that time in more than nine jails of British India as well as those of the 
\p"Na;ti ve-'lSfates. 

This record of suffering and self-sacrifice is enough to justify Jawa- 
harfafs popularity. He has, however, participated in more active hero¬ 
ism. m 1928, he led a demonstration against the Simon Commmon. 
He was severely beaten by the mounted police in Lucknow* On one 
dCtearion, he scoffed at a murder threat from terrorist quarters. 

It is necessar y to know Jawaharlal’s family background in order fully 
to appreciate his suffering and sacrifice. He was born with a silver spoon 
in his mouth ana ids slightest wish was a command in his early years. 
■For two centuries, the Nehru family has possessed great wealth and 
■•^rpr.estige. His ancestors moved down to the plains from the Kashmir 
Valley at the behest of Mogul Emperor Farrukskr. The Mogul created 
them landlords. That was in the eighteenth century. Ever since, culture 
and luxury have been the lot of the Nehru family, which still retains its 
original Aryan features and complexion. 

jawahairlaFs father was the outstanding lawyer of his day. His position 
in the nationalist movement was second only to Gandhi’s. But this did 
; not bind him to the Mahatma’s simple life. On the contrary, Ana rid 
; Bhawatho Nehrus’ Allahabad residence, is more magnificent than that 
: T of many a Maharajah. 

TLegends have grown up and persisted, in spite of all denials about the 
im .reputedly extravagant living of Motilal and Jawaharlal Nehru. Although 


groundless, these stories have played an important part in popularizing 
the .father and son. One story has it that the Neb r us sent their linen to a 
, '. Fads laundry every week. More widespread still was the legend that 
:, Jawaharlal and (he Prince of Wales, now Duke of Windsor, were such 
in,wearable co-students at Harrow that when the Prince visited. India, 

. asked to see Jawaharlal, wh0 was in j ail at that time. 
i t The truth is that frequent donations by the Nehrus to the cause of 
India’s freedom have made the family considerably poorer. Even the 
palatial Anand Bhawan has been given to the Congress. When the: 


tr, 



JPBB ty'owviatw; "X'hp,{4m 
•cranoti.surrounds the figure of Jawah vrlal in the ina^s xJoipd, 



, . At _ sixteen, Jawaharfal v/etit to England Vife his parents. There he 
'' : Harrow^atid later-v/eiit ; tq'Tnnity Co! ( ie£c, Cambridge and ca& • 

wider tteinflo eace of Oscar Wilde and Walter Paver. Conseqiaentty, h<S 
adapted what he calk O/renatcisin and what most people call 1 hedonism; 
it was in the air at Cambridge in the first decade of the oentuiy; Elis 
ambition to play a prominent part in Indian politics, however, fc&pf 
him busy watching developments in India. 

At twenty, Jawaharla 1 took his degree from Cambridge and joined fee 
Inner 1 emple. In 1912, he was called to the Bar, After seven years of the 
English scene, he returned to India, 
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NATIONALISM AND SOCIALISM 


Gandhi and Nehru met for the first time hi Lucknow in 1916 at the 
annual session of the Congress. That year saw the beginning of the 
Gandhi era of nationalism. The mutual admiration and friendship of the 
two -leader and licutcntant grew with time. Twenty years later, they 
met again at Lucknow at another annual meeting of the Congress; But 
this time Jawaharlal was the President and Gandhi fee “ retired 
general.** ^ ’ ■ y V : Gpf|< 

To-day, after twenty-five years of unfaltering loyalty to the Mahatma* ' 
Jawaharlal has come to a partial parting of the ways with his dijef. 
During the last two decades, the younger leader has come face to lace 
with fee dire facts regarding the conditions of the Indian masses; Gently d 
br ed, he was at first appalled at this spectacle of stark poverty. Recover- ■ 
ing from, his instinctive nausea, he next condemned himself a part, of a '5 
system which he saw sucking the very life-blood of the masses,. Finally,.' 
to-day he reveals himself as an avowed Socialist, and goes From town to 
town declaring £v that the only solution for India’s problems Ives in * 
socialism, in volving vast revolutionary changes in the political and social 
structure in land and industry as well as the feudal autocratic Indian 
State,* system, which has long outlived its day.” 

As a matter of fact, Nehru is not a pioneer Socialist in India. Com- 
munists and Socialists pitched their camps in the country a. long time 
ago, Nehru, moreover, has taken to socialism gradually, step by step; The 
thing that singles him out most from the Socialist ranks in India is that ■ 
he is also a well-known Congressman, holding an important office. But 8 
he has not split with the Congress. And nothing substantial can bo 
achieved, he has admitted, time and again, without Gandhi. Ortctvm 
1930, during an informal walk and talk together* Nehru told •me imd a 
few friends of mine at the Gujarat Vidyapith: “ Gandhi is our biggest 
gun. We might choose our own ammunition, but we must fire through 
him,” 
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_ o&led.'hurttripled ... 
^!S 4 c&iWwotk&fa r f mfcieil. undiattged.-'The mmblmg cftfei 
. i : ( 1 ^t;, among the proletari# ., audible hi v+t-wat days, grew louder. 


;:• • :popuiitim of upper I udia, especially the inhabitants 

, of PijEjhb* were resentful of the inroads tirade on their male community 
by enforced enlisfineht in the British Army. .The inevitable post-war 


•v»\; 


slump increased the general uneasiness. The. brunt of the depression fell 
mSm* the workers. The-industrialists forgot the abnormal profits of war-- 
: %fe -time* and began to reduce wages, to dismiss employees. 

■:-;f 
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SUS^K- 


THE PEASANT AND THE WORKER 


' %w-. ; ; i -\. -TE-he' awakening of the masses found some outlet in the Congress 
• f' 1 .' -'activity, which was at that time completely dominated by Mahatma 
feandhi, Gandhi’s outlook has always been typical of that of a peasant. 
;, s TVith 90 per cent, of the population dependent directly or indirectly 
|$| | upon ihe s >il, it M r as natural that, the largest masses, the peasants, should 
life ‘' be drawn to an organization controlled by the “ Super-Peasant.* 


The Workers in the big cities, such as Bombay, Calcutta and Ahme- 


, vfdpfi&d, did not see the answer to their problem in the Congress. They 


-looked uppn a as the mouthpiece of the bourgeoisie, a body financed by 
:v : (' ; the'^pitaMs of the country. Consequently, they began to consolidate 
i» unic 






i unions of their own. The All-India Trade Union Congress, 


, ;;■ > ■. feufided in igm , was a powerful group by this time. Inspired by develop¬ 
ments in the Soviet Union, especially by the Five-year Plan, tine urban 
•workers were, waiting for a messiah from the steppes. By -1927,. as- 
■ Ja\yaharlal put it, ** vague, confined socialism was already part of the 
. ntmosphcrc of India/' 

About tliis time, a new element was gaining importance in the Indian 
;|| | pehiical mosaic. The youth of India was demanding a hearing. Their 
, 1 organization sprang up like mushrooms, and by 192B, there was iWdty 
'M of any size in India without its unii of politically minded young 
if :, men. These societies were sincerely radical* Their guiding spirits were 
a Socialists' or near-. 


Socialists, They advocated that Gandhi give up his 
- leadership. They wanted a younger, more militant captain, ' ■ ■ 

$|§ |f|i: .At this very psychological-moment, Jaymharlal returned from a visit 
: to Russia. A following was already waiting for him when he came to 

> India with new ardour and resolution. His work among the peasants pf 
United Provinces had already given liim a name among the urban ; 
■' workers.' Ail ways fiery in phraseology, fie'now had a Soviet .background. 
With no hesitation, the youth of India took him as their idol. Ever since, 
his activity has flowed into two channel*. On one hand, he has gone on 

ioualist with Gandhi and the Congress. 


%ith his wtfrl as a prominent Bade 


#I§ili 



The Iron Works at Jamshedpur, one of the largest i; 
;next to be threatened by a labour war. The Iron ’ 
iauie industrial town, connected With the Burma Oi 
ed in suppie i ’®iitgthe walk-cmt before it reached largo ] 
)our movement was becoming class-conscious for the 
short industrial history. wy-^||| 

iwhilc, th< 


itrugg'Ie on tile nationalist front 


climax. With the instinct of a born leader, Gandhi felt that the tim 
come for direct action 'against the British Government, oi' - India 
situation called for a strong Congress President, who could-swin 
youth leagues and the worker behind that body. Gandhi's choic 
Jcivvahnrial He was one of the youngest Congress Presidents e\ 
occupy the chair. Under his leadership, the Congress started the $< 
Givi! Disobedience movement which began with Gandhi’s march i 
sea. Oddly enough, he presided over the All-India Trade Union 
gress in the same year. Since then, he has been the President < 


Gongregs several times. 

As one of the most active leaders of the national struggle, the 
Socialist soon landed in jail, In fact, e xcept for a few weeks betwc 
numerous arrests, JawaharUl has spent all his time in prison since 
In those years of solitude and introspection, he carefully plotted h 
line of action. Released in the spring of 1936 on account of his 
illness, he lost no time in making his platform clear. His sohiti 
India called for greater revolutionary changes in the social ordej 
a "Gandhi-dominated Congress was likely to sanction. It was sod 
• puce and simple. ^ r , ^ j,! k \ , ? , 

All these years, Jawaharlai had worked under Gandhi with the 
that he would win the ageing leader over to the cause of sodalisi 
eventually did succeed to a certain extent. He won Gandhi’s supr 
the''Declaration of Rights resolution, which was based 'on the s 
American Delcaration and on Socialist theory, at the Karachi Cor 
He converted Gandhi to a belief in Complete Independence fob 
rather than Dominion Status. Gandhi even went so far as to adtnj 
“ de-vesting of vested interests ” was essential for doing away vyil 
exploitation of the masses. But that was all. 


EVOLUTION WITH AN 

There remain* an unbridgeable canyon 
leaders, Gandhi's faith 


is pinned on social evolution, a gradual; 

it • • s 1 'v„ m it \ . * Ssm iuixMi toQ$8afys 
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jUpi might svftyed m urging < widhi and "the Congress? 

™hii- Spaalist' goal' if htf*' Instead of -Bose, 1 -'should$jflj| 
stand. For Gandhi respect> NcHm’S judgment .?'iho^pr.'' 
than that of'any other man, although the M ihatma’s heart is, more in 
■ tune with Fate! than even with the Pandit. „ >. V-y) 

When a man is great, naturally greater things are expected M'h$§ i|f| 
and his followers are at times quite unreasonable in their demands. Since 
Jawaharlal Nehru has vision and integrity, certain cf his limitations 
seem more glaring than those of other Congress leaders. It is often corny 9 
plained that even Nehru has not as yet worked, out any dear-cut blue-* 
print for the seizure of power, and this in spite of his Marxist schoolitig. ' 
But this is a failing not only of Nehru but of all Indian leaders, and 
William Henry Chamberlin is quite right in sensing in this conniiectiOn 
“a weakness of the nationalist movement with which Nehru is identi¬ 
fied.” My only answer is that the plan is implicit in Gandhi an sajya- 
grafia to which Nehru adheres at least as a matter of policy. In War with* 
out Violence) I tried to systematize the strategy in a way that 
terriers could appreciate. But since explanation to the West is hot the 
immediate concern of non-violence’s generals on the spot, it fa reasonable 
to expect that they would be quite content if their strategy worked even 
without the benefit of any systematization. • Slflpll 

What should mote greatly alarm American and English publicists are 
Nehru’s words written on the eve of his imprisonment in 1940. Hoping 
against hope* to maintain (t the silken bonds ” between the peoples of 
India and Great Britain, Nehru had worked for a reasonable setdement 
uni.il the last moment. But finally he had to admit that “ the parting of 
the ways has come.” Such a statement has a mortal bearing on the world 
situation when it comes from a man like Nehru. For millions of Indians 
are quite without Gandhi's and Nehru’s sentimental love for Oxford and 
St. Paul’s, and for a long time these two men have represented the last 
link between the nationalists and the Britons. A somewhat similar eonr 
elusion having to do vrith the incompatibility of Japanese drea^*s (with, 
which I have no sympathy) and the Anglo-American interests was 
arrived at by Yosuke Matsoika during his six months’'fishing • trip... Only. 
a few tear.j were shed upon Ids declaration. But disillusionment in India 
is bound to grieve liberals the world over; for India’s claims are not 
against Anglo-American Interests but in behalf of democracy. No ciTort 
should be spared to prevent other Indian leaders Grom arriving at 
Nehru-s point of despair: -rhere may still he hope of col la bora 1 ion' bas&f -- ; 
on equality as long as Gandhi keeps up his vegetarianism and does;not 
take to fishing, and as long as Nehru’s disappointment does not harden 
into conviction. 
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ien Rabindranath Tagore, whose works were welcon 
place of high honour in younger nations and were jealously w 
red in India, died in Calcutta on August 7/1941, the. East and‘W 
1 unite in saying, “ One by one the lamps of loveliness are go 
In Tagore, India lost her greatest poet since Kalidasa, and 
1 lost ope of its profound eat creative minds. Both hemisphe 
id to the memory of the poet-prophet who, for fourscore years, 1 
d with his silvery voice the famous lament of tiie poet of the W 
;f never the twain shall -meek 9 - , , , 

t it was not a sudden blow. Only three months before, on May 
Tagore had celebrated his-eightieth birthday. On this occasj 
itrha Gaiidbi wrote to him: “ Fourscore is not enough. May y 
1 five ! levied’ Tagore's reply was: “ Thank you for your messaj 
>mscore is impertinence. Fivescore will be intolerable.*’ India's .‘ft 
choed in England, when Oxford University discarded its mci< 
ion and hurried to honour the ageing Indian poet Always in t 
people had gone to Oxford to receive an honorary degree of Doci 
terature, but in Tagore’s case it was conferred in absentia, and t 
atain went to Mohacrxnvd. 

.recent and too vibrant not to be included among the living for< 
iia It will he some, time before my country will be able to real! 
tfe is no more. 

Xl during his last days on earth, Tagore kept up his lifelong hal 
at 4 a .m. and working on imnuscripts until late .in the e ve 
hen the setting sun coated his Uttarayan palace with gold. The h 
he was busy on was his autobiography, and hardly a year pass' 
lit one or two books—novels, plays and collections of poems 
iihg. In between he found time to study chemistry, as well as 
Avater-coknirs which became the centre of a hitler centre ver 
n the East and in the West. There were many experts who mat 


fer of his own school of chchandas or rhythmic art, 
tics,' however, who believed that -Tagore’s paintin 
d. chiidhood, and that he was exhibiting pictures 





MUh 


: so awl on the comers of Jus excrete book 

imdhuptecl, and fee -was ''44Vtc • serious rAqutr&s art!, 
rof hirippm'g.aU living and grqvriflg things of their outer eaibeUid 
thus revealing them, on canvas, ii their inner rhythih. 
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PILGRIM OF THE WORLD 


It was, however, for his poetry rather than for bis paintings that the 
world came to recognize and respect him. That Rabindranath Tagore, 
more than anyone else in the twentieth century, had been instrumental 
in bringing the East and the West closer was aptly and even superbly 
recognized by the civilized world in 1913 >vhen the Nobel Prize in 
Literature went for the first and only time out of the orbit of western 
culture to be awarded to the Indian poet. Of course Kipling, who also 
was born in I ndia, had achieved the same distinction long before Tagore. 
But while Kipling’s life-work resulted in deepening the gulf between 
* 4 the lesser breeds ” and God’s chosen caste, it was Tagore who for the 
first time iri recent centuries showed that the East can contribute to the 
West something more than a burden for the white man to bear. The only 
India that Kipling knew and revealed was the India of the Army can¬ 
tonments, and to him that vast area and that ancient people represented 
only a rugged and mystical background for the exploits of his white 
heroes mid heroines. In tins, too, Tagore turned the tables. In quite a 
few of his novels, the West has formed the background for the spiritual 
exploits of his Indian characters. 

Ever since that day in 1913, Tagore had been India’s greatest and most 
effective ambassador of goodwill to the world at large. What he des¬ 
cribed as his “ pilgrimages to the West ” numbered around nine, and he 
had been invited and re-invited by most of the countries of Europe and 
the western hemisphere. On other occasions he had paid repeated visits 
to the nations of the Far and the Near East, and to China on the one 
side of India and Iran on the other he had devoted iiis special love and 
interest. But the United States has been the scene of his most spectacular 
feats as well as failures. On the credit side it can be said no other Indian 
visiting this country has rivalled him in interpreting India to the United 
States; not even Uday Shankar, the famous dancer, can be considered 
as a close second. For in the early twenties, the United States experienced 
what was described as “ the Tagore craze.’ 5 On the debit side, Tagore 
was a victim of propaganda and of whispering campaigns. He oftpa 
complained that he had been a “ grossly misunderstood man”; and on 
hte last trip to America, he suddenly decided to turn back from the uort 
without disembarking. .J^Y 

X agore was a man of great dignity. Tagore’s is one of the most 
aristocratic and cultured lamilies in the world—something like the 
Adamses of Massachusetts, but with a much longer lineage. The high 
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in Western: B#$sl; in The :$efy^th <fe|£j 
i long t/im?' rniauy of its member's served as special advil _ 

•4^‘eat mmfp;;p‘ii' : ibie : $e^ tenth cefitute tie. tl<eii v ajdj&' i TSfci 
Sp^p ed a Prince and a £feat ten&owagrT-PHiicc 'pvaxtehutfi Tagore., 
•'y^abindi^iath^ grandfather, was partly instrumental, in the abolition: of 
iTbe Siittee in 1823.. Rabhiclranath’s father, Debcnclranath, Tagore, who 
...was 'ktionri as*$ -the royal saint/* helped establish Brahmsainaj in 1845 
ib petrify Hinduism and-thus to stave off the onward march ofMissionary 
Gliris'tianity xn India. Rajah Sourindramohan Tagore strove for a revival 
of Indiaaclassica! music. Rabindranath’s cousin, Aban Lndrauath- Tagore, 
,‘"Shc ame the Tati: er of the renaissance of India’s art, and Gaganendranath 
Tdfore, another cousin, came to be regarded as one of the greatest 
y :tapdev:i artists. Rabindranath’s elder brother, Dvyijendranath Tagore, 
mate several philosophical treatises> and jyotirmdranath Tagore, 
Another brother, became an industrial leader. Rabindranath himself, 
youngest of seven sons, became the first Indian writer to be recognised 
■-"by the .entire civilized-world. 

The Creator was seldom kinder in bestowing on one than the triple 
blowings of talent, beauty, and lineage. And beauty, rather than “ hand- 
/ibmeness/’ was the word to describe Rabindranath Tagore. Six feet 
three, with Indo-Aryaii features and complexion, full brow and deep 
hr ms n ryes, silver-grey beard and flowing, wavy long hair, wearing his 
iiigjlr turban and silken robe's, to many an American Tagore resembled 
Christ ns He is depicted in the paintings of Da Vinci. His voice issued 
forth.j like high-keyed silver bells, almost womanish.. His sensitive taper- 
;-.iiig?fegers looked like flames of fire, reminding one of the fingers painted 
by the artists in Ajanta caves.... I have sat for hours, quietly in h corner, 
looking at that perfect creation of God in his musical movements. In fact, 
many people went to his school at Santiniketan to enjoy this one 
privilege. ' 

/prat-many Americans should have confessed to feeling crude in the 
presence of Tagore is understandable In the light of his family history as 
Weil. as his own personal 1 t y; and many an Indian had also felt the same 
why. Tagore’s mission to the West, however, was not to reveal oriental 
grace. His one ambition in the early twenties was to bring back to the 
Occident the human touch which was being destroyed by-the rampant 
nationalism of the West. He was among the first to perceive the process 
of dehmnanhing which industrial civilisation fostered, and the growth 
of western nationalism which to him was nothing short of organized 
greed. This message he carried from audience to audience-in (he United 
biafes, in,England, and in most of the countries of the Continent. In 1026, 
he carried the same message to Italy, where he was invited by special 
request. In spite of the fact that Mussolini received him cordially and 
: feted him throughout Italy, he voiced his protest against the doedipe 
of The Almighty State. Although he .maintained that Japan “has hffused 
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dfe barrier 1 : ajtj d;-'face' -<^^e$ixw.n ; '.world ■ with i ; 4 n<iiiitry ; v. 

’ .. cntiri2i€,d'.that country for becoming a ;;characterf< 

-arid especially for ijhpithtmg western natib^alijsin. 
For tfu^, the Japanese Press condemned Tagore’s speeches as tlte 
“••pbfctry pf &• defeated-'people” while it glanfudits own bushido. The 
very 1 countries which took the lead in nationalism, were fighting its 
extreme forms in 1941 and one wonders what might have been if fhey 
had taken India’s message,, as expressed by Tagore, more seriously*. , * 
The Messenger from Lidia was also a keen and witty observer of the 
American scene, and it was often difficult for people who surrounded'hinct 
to decide if lie was pulling their leg or mer ely indulging in the poetic 
licence of moodiness. James B. Pond, Tagore’s American impresario, 
confessed that the Indian poet was one of the most difficult men he lias 
ever managed. Once Tagore remarked that he was impressed by the 
fact that American women have more leisure than any other women in 
the world, and then he added with a fatherly twinkle in his eye that it 
should be utilized for “ study and improvement. 11 The joke was enjoyed 
by many, but was regarded as a Part Irian anw by many more. 

Most foreign observers of pre-depression America were bound to notico 
the waste involved in an economy of plenty. Tagore put it like this: 
“ Of all the lands that I have visited, the United States k the only one 
where a person eats the inside of a slice of bread and tlirows away the 
crust.” •• 

But the favourite piece of Tagore lore is the following: Once Mr. and 
Mi.-). Will Irwin and James B. Pond took Tagore to see the Harvard- 
Princeton football game. All in the par ty, and especially Will Irwin, 
were getting mote and more excited as the game progressed, forgetting 
the presence of Tagore* Once, by chance, they glanced at Tagor^ and 
noticed that he was not looking at the game at all. He sat there with his 
eyes closed in meditation, his chin lowered against his chest. They iried 
in vain to get him interested in the two famous elevens. When the grid* 
iron classic Was over, Mrs. Irwin asked Tagore, “ Well, how do you like 
our football game, Mr. Tagore? ” 

** It is no game,” replied Tagore in all seriousness. * c It is war,” ; 
The Hindus in the United States were displeased with. Tagore lurii g 
bis first lecture tour which was later described by his manager as an 
ur-paralleled triumph.” A California Indian named Rani Chandra wrote 
in the Hindustani Gadar that Tagore was a turn-coat who was sent by 
the British to spread propaganda against his own compatriots. There 
were rumours of a plot on T agore’s life, so that several lecture halls were 
guarded by detectives. v"- 

Tagore s second lecture tour found him kicking over other traces. This 
time the Indians in America were pleased with him, but Tagore’s 
criticism of die United States immigration laws had antagonized several 
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'S#6ij|;. Tagorea'' febm^bl| 
bla^Syi^il, .and iii^ .rec'eptioAi .everywhere wai? c^ide^ab^y' eqbl^ 

-m &• tfagotfe,-was too/gr&at a iikh'^.an6W;a»^.:^rso.ri^i e*pcr!jg^<Jtbj 
;fdbfob'r . his appraisal of' an entire people. In June, 1,940, he wrote to 
yV1 reside!-t Roosevelt; “ All our.individual' political problems to-day are 
\-v;-. merged into one supreme ,vorld of politics which I believe is seeking help 
•/ jh the ;Giiited .States as the last refuge of spiritual man, and these few 
, linei' 'c?f m|n.e merely convey 'my. hope, even if unnecessary, that the 
v<v ; :|iybited States will not fail in her mission to stand against the universal 
'■■■'id^faster" that .appears so imminent.^ / 


,Tagore’s popularity had had its ups and downs in Great Britain just 
America. However, his acquaintance with the English scene 


extended over a longer period of time. His first visit to England took place 


in the autumn of 1874 when he went with his elder brother to attend a 


‘■V'/•••! school at Brighton. The headmaster, well-known as an amateur phreno-- 
legist, greeted the young boy with the remark, 6t What a splendid head 
' you. have ! ” Later he went to London to study law, but he returned 
florae without finishing the course. His ageing father made another effort; 
to make a ** practic.il man V out of him, and sent him to England once 
s;V ; more to study law. Rabindranath stayed on the ship as far as Madras 
and then took a train back to Calcutta to muse away his days in the great 
family palace called Jorasanko. Thus, like Bernard Shaw, he was no 
school-product but, also like Bernard Shaw, he was a lusty student of 
> libraries and life. Instead of going to the Inner Temple while in England, 
^'Tagore &pcnt most of his time in the British Museum, and devoured 
Shakespeare, Milton, Byron, Goethe, Dante, Petrarch, and Tasso. He 
5 also translated into Bengali parts of Victor Hugo, Shelley , Elizabeth 
Barrett Browning, and Tennyson. His favourite English poet had always 
been Browning, and he thought that Walt Whitman was America's 
greatest poet. In his own poetry, he abandoned the traditional Indian 
| rnefcrs^ and in his songs he occasionally showed the influence of western 
music. Early in his youth he became famous in India as the u Bengali 
‘|3pyf6n.”- 

/ Thus bjs English associations stood him in good stead in his literary 
career. W. B. Yeats and Sir William Rothenstcin were among the first 
to be enchanted by Tagore’s poetic genius, which reminded them of 
Maeterlinck and the dreamers of the new Celtic School, and Tagore’s 
English transformation (not translation) of Gitanjali ran into several 
editions before the first original Bengali edition was sold. Added to this 
yliterary success was the glamour of the Nobel Prize, and the. British 
Government’s award of a title in 19 54, 

Tagore’s cordial relations with the British authorities terminated 
violently on April (8, 1919, the date of the Massacre of Amritsar. With 
deep agony of soul, Tagore resigned his knighthood and wrote to the 
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tiiue has cmc when badges of honour ...make, our sjfffl 
,: ^ihvk incongruous contact of humiliation, and I for my 
.w C.yj b'iteiidl shorn of all special distinctions, by the side of those cl 
countr^'nten, who for thefr so-called insignificance, are liable to suffer a 
degradation not fit for human beings,” His request was not granted, but 
neither he nor his friends ever used his lit! y since the incident. The 
latest evidence of Tagore’s attitude toward the Empire was furnished by 
a poem broadcast on May 24, 1940, during the Empire Day ceremony, i 


But whether it war a boost for the British Empire or a subtle crack is \ , 
still a matter of contention. For the last lines of the poem were h ,; * J® | 




Offer not the weak as a sacrifice 
To the strong to save yourself. 


mgm 

Tagore has revealed the soul of the East in its beauty of .simplicity, 
but mainly in its august maturity. He has expressed in it lyrics* He has Ay 
set it to music. He has put its elusive essence into drama, , ^ 

But obviously Tagore’s great talent for giving the lie to Kipling’s 
complacent couplet would not be quite so well established if the Hindu 
poet had been satisfied merely with drawing back the curtains to show 
the true East to a world audience. Great as this service was, he added 
to.it by reversing the mirror and bringing to the East the message of the . y 
West. He became a pilgrim to the West. 

When he returned home, he gave added emphasis to certain western 
values, and assimilated into his teaching what he called the West’s 
“ strength of reality, which knows how to clear the path toward a definite iff 
end of practical good. 15 It was soon apparent that Tagore’s admiration ' ' 
for such a path was to be realized by very practical means. In 1922 he 


established, with the help of Leonard K. EJmhirst, a graduate of the 


Agricultural School at Cornell, the Institute of Rural Reconstruction at 




Sriniketan, very near his academic centre of Santiniketan. SantinikcUu ' ; ';S 


and Sriniketan are to-day the two great wings of what is known as 


Vtsva-Bharad, the international university. 

Tagore’s Institute of Rural Reconstruction lias pioneered in many 
directions. One of its most imaginative and effective features for years 


has been seasonal melas or fairs. To the mela are invited thousands upon 
thousands of villagers from miles around. For, according to Tagore, when 


the Indian village desires to feel in its veins the throb of the greater life 
of rhe outside world, the mela has always been'its way of achieving that 
desire. The mela is a festival of play, song, folk dancing, gymnastics, 
legerdemain, as well as a fair for markets and exhibitions of home-made 
goods axid agricultural products. Contests are held among bards and 
composers, and prizes are given to the most original. Teachers from 
Tagore’s school uve the occasion to hold heat Mo-heart talks with various 
village groups on social reforms. Scientists from the school give lantern 
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"$■[ unlike the Bfitfch' yyslim'/:' tit .ibifjTia&eB.- J||tMre8.' o>n r*l 
,mdthocls, ; It- has .proved; Z tacim. of &rou 

p^-'lfikger^. to-social reform and of itoprovixig agriculfcaral 'and ootihge l 
industries. When there'? ’S^o meias ha progress, T%o*rs- 'comtriiciivb. 

' ''programmo goes Ter*/’ ,.‘--A, ‘ftight schools, and the villages under'.the 



tute have grown into model village* of 
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India. ) 

There is another add in which Tagore’s international outlook has 
served India w^li- In the sphere of the Indian’s attitude toward English* 

: .men as people. It stands to reason that under die terrific impact of a 
Mfe aixd*death nationalist movement Indians were apt to feel bitter 
few^ird the British. But Tagore’s tireless fight against any narrow nation* 
JpM'h^vl^en largely responsible for warding off this danger. He time 
and dgaih reminded Indians that the fact that the British have ccme in 
and occupied an important: place in India’s histoiy should not be 
regarded as 4 an uncallecbfor, accidental intrusion. If India had been 
deprived of touch with the West, she would have lacked an element 
■ essential for her attainment of perfection.” 

Perhaps, this is merely a pan of the Universal and all-embracing 
dieter of Tagore’s thinking. The Bengalis, for instance, are alleged 
by man7 to be narrow provincials. There had been several attempts to 
Tagore’s great influence to advance the prestige of Bengal as a 
province. But Tagore had always advised his fellow Bengalis to think of 
India first and of Bengal afterward. A recent example of Tagore’s 
b ro^dmindedness came in July, 1939. The Bengali patriot Subhash Bose 
was- challenging Gandhi’s All-India leadership, and many an influential 
Bengali was asking Tagore to come out on the side of Bose, But Tagore’s 
s • 

T 'Of this new life which Mahatniaji gave to India, the stage of initia¬ 
tion is not yet passed, and further advance along its way should still 
te under the guidance of the Master. Like Nandi who stood guard at the 
entrance to Shiva’s hermitage, I must raise my warning finger, for all 
that th e Mahatma has to teach may not yet have reached us.” 

Just as fie had fought narrow provincialism among his fellow Bengalis, 
so had he fought narrow nationalism among Ids fellow Indians. As long 
ago ws the hectic years of the Swadeshi movement, 1905-10, he main- 
taIned that. ‘ c our fight is not as much against the British as against: our¬ 
selves,” and not as much political as social. According to Tagore, India 
has hcciti given her problem from the beginning of history—it is the race 
problem, because of which India’s history has been a story of continual 
social adjustment (with such inventions as the caste s^tem which Tagore 
pire -described as the United States of a Social Federation) rather than 
tone of power organized for defence and resistance. In the eaicly twenue,>. 
Tagore took Gandhi’s point of view for one of narrow nationalism and 
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Gandhi*, famous fast unto death,'? He has come after a thousand yearn 
Shall we send him back empty-handed again? ” And GandValway 
adduced Tagore as Gurudev or Great Teacher. 

All this does not mean that Tagore was not an ardent supporter b 
Indian independence; on the contrary, internationalism' presuppose 
rationalism. Tagore was not opposed to the type of patriotism tha 
Gandhi has been able to inspire and hold in check. Tagore believed dm 
only when India can meet England as its equal will all reason fo 
antagonism, and with it all conflict, disappear. Then will East and Wes 
unite in India, u country with country, race with race, knowledge y-vd 
knowledge, endeavour With endeavour. Then will the History oi Indi; 
come to an end, merged in the History of the World which will begin? 

||| SINCE KALIDASA 

To Indians, however^ Tagore was above all the symbol ot unit 
between the ancient Aryavarta (the land of the Aryans) and Hindus tai 
of to-day. HLs poetry runs the gamut, of India’s heritage. From the seer 
who sang the Vedas in the third millennium before Christ down t< 
present-day Gandhi, Tagore w as a reflection of them all. The philo 
gophers who wrote the Upaniskads in 500 b.c. came to life again unde 
his magic fing-rs. Buddha’s teaching of maitri, the bond of love, took os 
new importance in Tagore’s Religion of Mm. Sages like Kabira an< 
Nanak, who glorified mysticism in the Middle Ages; Emperor Akbar 
who Indiauized Islam in the sixteenth century; and the baools, devotee 
poets who until recently sang on the banks of the Ganges in 
all these voices of the past formed a part of Tagore’s lyric ehoruf 
As a result, the poet earned a place in the broker' line of India’ 
gurus. 
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p:t)’ culture. introduced by the British bureaus riUv ] 
iegratc the settled life of Indian popple. Bom :n one of the wei 
xkniosi . cultured; families^ he Mifiaelfivas siibjtict-tc a confiict 
h Gt. the cue hand, he heard as a boy the Upamshadic discourses of his 
y .father, Devendranath Tagore, whom his countrymen regarded as a 
l^v^ialtarshi, spiritual leader. On. the other' hand, he associated with his 
cousin, brothers, and sisters,' who professed the agnosticism of Mill and 
5te';Bd%tham. ■ ■ v-f" . y* 

y When young Rabindranath reached manhood and began to look 
arouncl him., he soon realized that the denationalizing and demoralizing 
kvBuence/of the ruling race was sweeping over the peninsula. Parrotry 
of the mechanistic ideas of the West bad replaced original thought in 
the rxtmds of the leaders of public opinion. The idealistic view of life was 
outmoded. V• 

Tagore saw that a well-balanced combination of those two intangibles, 
\0jfiit em. idealism and western realism, was the solution of the problem. 
$'But. he. also knew that unity between the two outlooks could not he 
Created as long as the master-and-slave feeling existed. Tagore set out to 
. .■. make India proud of her heritage. His poems were filled with traditional 
thought and imagery. His plays ridiculed the buffooneries of the imita¬ 
tors of the ruling class. In his lectures he expounded the wisdom of 
Hindu scriptures. On all sides, he worked to revive India’s ancient 
.'glory. 

f Ihcr exquisite beauty of Rabindranath’s prose and verse, and the 
profound philosophy underlying all his writings, caught the imagination 
of the people. Inhere dawned what may be described as the Tagore Age 
of India’s literature. For the last forty years, Tagore’s has been the most 
^decisive influence, not only in the literature of his own province of Bengal, 
but throughout central and northern India. .Literature as different as 
that ?§ the Hindi, Gujarati, Marathi, and Urdu languages developed the 
lyric .uyle of Tagore—so much so that it became a sure pitfall in the path 
of young poets all over the nation. Since Kalidasa, the greatest Sanskrit 
pool who flourished in the third century*)f the Christian era, Tagore has 
\f|r>een tire first national poet in the true sense of the term. While 18,000 
lines are credited to Milton, Tagore wrote more than 105,000 lines of 
verse. His songs number from 1,300 to 1,400. Some of India’s best novels 
and hundreds, of short stories appear in the long list of his writings. His 
/philosophical treatises and essays on art and literature lie on the library 
tables of the so-called intelligentsia, but his creative writings have 
swayed tire masses of his countrymen. Unschooled peasants have a great 
•store-of his songs on the tips of their tongues. Arid when the moon is 
high overhead, the people of the small towns often petforpu his 
• . 'historical plays in the streets for the free enjoyment of the entire 
|/:..y;pnijnuiuty. 
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ati-df'i/^r/ jami ; Jriis own ILigMi 'C^||^Wi'tjp5p|glU 
^M||| cam be explained* iway only on the ground? of j$e 'self4igbt€bU3-- 
>| ?)e^ >and complacency • of his race ahd 'rdiigion.. History has made 3bim 
||i! pul a false propliet,Xplr; : he/>ro|)hfesied'that if the British plans of eduction 
arc followed up, there will not he a single idolator among the respect¬ 
able classes In Bengal thirty years hence. And this will be ejRected y/itlv 
; opt any efihlt to proselytize; without the smallest interference '-in .the 
, liberty; merely by the natural operation of Imowledge and 

?:tCeflectibn. >s . 'ij ^ y 

What : he Conceived to be the magic of the English language and 
■ extern science not only failed to produce the results he promised, but 
y reacted unfavourably in its new milieu. It produced such departures as 
• ; i of Sanskrit and even vernaculars being taught to Indians in English. 

English, a foreign language, was the medium used in all college courses 
and in. most of the high-school training of Indians, so that many students; 

more about Shakespe are than about Kalidasa. We have the 
'Spectacle of Indian students knowing centuries of English history and 
v>, nothing about their own. This unnatural method uprooted the Indian 
v ; : ; 'n)ind’. Irom" its native soil; an Indian sociologist felt more at home 
v !: writing- his thesis on the condition of mill-hands in Manchester than 
^ writing about thle workers in the Ahmedabad mills. 

;,^pre^ittdtheir indication of the failure of Macaulay’s expectations. 
s Eor one thing, from the Battle of Plassey to the so-called Sepoy Mutiny* 

’, ;that is, from 1757 to 1857, British missionaries dominriJ eel the held of * 
'^•xlphcation in'India.. In 1857 (he Universities of Calcutta, Bombay, and 
Madras were established. ISle w universities and university training of 
yi'llidians' followed. All these institutions were patterned after Macaulay’s 
f'":btiginaiplan. Tims India has been exposed to English influence for over 
c three hundred years—longer than any other Oriental or any African 
^ country—and yet it Ls the least westernized of these lands. One sees 
house wives in Iran, China, and Japan wearing skirt and coat, but 
JrKliah women still cling to their exquifate saris. The fe has been 
replaced by the hat in Iran, and Turkey, but the only thing which has 
|MHpP^q' India’s traditional turban is the Gandhi cap. The more the 
^v;n>i^on^ri , cs,.reviled' Hinduism, the more they revived it. 

^•^Tor'all these reasons, there dawhed in India an era of national 
education. $wanai Shradhanand and other Aryasamagists took the lead 



: Vicki ’/piths were established in such strategic places as Ahniedabad 
Bombay, V/ardha, and Benares. But long before that Tagore had 
modelled hi? school after the ancient pattern of the gmukula. 'He 
'estiiblhhed Im school in the name of santam (peace), sivarn (gf>od) a;id 
adavaltdm (Onion). He also struck two fundamental notes for his 








_ of the s^ii rjf irisvii. 

: Siittat^d;>t'’;th^ ..conllaeto of §$i§t streams df;th&e. twanc^g^' | 

niudvliJke the ofte symbolized in Henry .Thof.f^f £ -. j ' 

* 7 Walden, ' v \w<, ! \ > 

' '•••'•iaT- such, .sorrowntftng*, and away from the bruit of i fie., metrpfkjtl^iy^ V 
though within easy access of it, he built thatched huts for the handful hf , 
teachers and students who were caught by the idea. Tab nucleus has 
how grown into • Visva -Bharati. MjJ jg■ •', 

There is,a legend attached to Tagore’s choice of the bite for Sontim»y, 
ketan, the abode of peace. The story is based* on tradition, as are tho ; ■ 
histories of all gurukulas, or clans of the gurus, of bygone days, Tho : 
poet’s father travelled the length and breadth of India, but never unlH 1 
he saw the isolated ground where Santiniketan now stands could be . , y 
locate the ideal spot for a meditative retreat. When he saw these par- ;; 
tieular acres in Bengal, he was struck by their appropriateness a& the ; 
site for a sanctuary. He returned there again and again. Finally in xB6g 
he bought tire ground, sculptured the wild growth into a beautiful \ 
garden, and erected p, temple. In 1901 his son, Rabindranath, started Ms • 
small school there, 4 . 

Meditation is natural at this place. Often I sat there long before the 
daybreak, before the aslirama choir was out to welcome the sun with us ; : J . 
music, and melted into the serene peace that surrounded me. I he j|»| 
morning star glimmered down through the foliage at me, a tiny speck of . . ^ 

human flesh seated on stone. The integrated habits of mind that nature ;■ -yy 
ally flowed there amid the speaking silence of the forest and under the V ( 
open slcy have disappeared in the fast-moving life of Manhattan, r 
Such were the ideals of Tagore when he chose the site for his school. 

The forest, according to him, unlike the desert, or rock, 01* sea, is living. 

About one hundred miles from the metropolis, Santiniketan, the poet 
believed, gives its students a perspective on life which would be impos* 
sible in the city. $ " . 4 

Tagore’s selection of a forest retreat for his school wjis one of the first 
evidences of a behaviour-pattern that gradually made the people of 
India identify him in their minds with the gurus of the past. These y 
toaster- teachers of ancient Aryavarta were all forest-dwellers. - Their y 
ll usual abodes were some shady spot either on the Ganges or on the bafik, 
of a lake in the Himalayas. Under the shadow of the banyan tree, 
encircled by the murmuring bamboo jungles, they lit their sacrificial 
fires. Around them were their wives, their children, and their pupils. 

The latter were the flower of Indian youth—heirs to thrones, sons of 
baiiia bankers, Brahmin boys, and future generals. Under the watchful-; 




eyes of the gurus, these students grew in sympathy with all creation^ >; 


They grew familicr with the soil under their plouglis, with the tows that 


they shepherded in surrounding pastures, with the rabbits and deer 
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that came to their huts for feeding. The birds nesting in thatched huts 
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: wnSbws. The poet rose from his chair and hurried from the roc 
shouting, ‘‘The master calls me!” The next morning they learr 
that he had written his famous thunderstorm poem. 

Then there is the story of a rehearsal when everything went wrh 
The pupils were practising dancing for one of Tagore’s plays which i 
going to be produced in Calcutta as a part of the spring festival. 1 
poet was coaching the dancing and acting from an easy chair, Somet 
failed to follow the music. Exasperated out of his usual compost! 
Tagore, then already more than seventy, left his chair and began 
execute the dance as he would have it done. Only the loterveuviou 
Iris daughter, Mira, who feared that he might collapse from the j 
wonted exertion, interrupted his demonstration of how to express 
soul of that dance. 

Then there is the tale of an afternoon when he suddely siopf 
reading a lesson to Ids class and exclaimed, “ Do you know, evet 
poet requires some rice once in a while ? ” 

The entire life of Santiniketari was centred around ’he versa 
personality of Tagore. In spite of the great scholars and artists who t< 
Tagore’s abode of peace as their own permanent residence, in spite 
a brilliant faculty and a growing student body, Santiniketan t 
essentially a one-man university. Tagore’s forest retreat, like schools 
ancient India, offers a sharp contrast to highly organized mod< 
universities. It is the difference between personality and organization 

It is in the broken line of gurus in their gurukulas rather than throt 
organized seats of learning maintaining existence for long periods 
time, that India has preserved and enriched her culture so far. Sanfi 
ketan of Tagore may be the last, flicker of the tradition. 

To many a westerner, therefore, Tagore’s abode of peace has appeal 
as a fantastic anachronism in the present age of science and technoio 
Many an Indian also has felt that the idea has outlived its usefulw 
But whatever the truth in the matter, there is no doubt that Tagc 
by his teachings and the example of his forest retreat, answered a v 
pressing need of India in transition. Thanks to l^abindranath Tagc 
probably the last of the gurus, India will remain India even when 
age of the machine has appeared to engulf her completely. 



what thy right /land thtlh. 


inexorable looic of power would have led me to place Patel 
all others among political leaders of India, next only to Gandhi, 
it been my only criterion. For when it comes to actual political 
, there is no one in India to match Sardar Patel, always, of course, 
ttg Gandhi. The overwhelming full name of this sixty'five-year- 
l.ian patriot is Vallabhbhai Jhaverbhai Patel, and u Sardar,” a 
rich moans Generalissimo, has been bestowed upon him by his 

u, no doubt, h the darling of India, and the Frontier Gandhi 
-inspiring miracle man But the Sardar is the supreme authority 
the scenes, and he holds within his coarse peasant’s hands almost 
political strings. He is the one-man Tammany of India, The 
mchinc which Patel has built up for the benefit of Indian nation- 
capable of giving a few lessons to the Democratic Party in the 
States, even as it was under James A. Farley. 
eri *937 and -939, when the Congress Party ruled supreme in 
at of the eleven Provinces of India, Sardar Patel was the un~ 
i king of India. Technically he was nothing more than the 
an of the All-India Congress Parliamentary Committee. Aeutdiy 
he maker and breaker of provincial prime ministers. N. B. Khar£, 
Prime Minister of the Central Provinces, tried to be an exception, 
winkling of the Pat'dvye, Khar£ was no longer Prime Minister 
Antral Provinces. /V 

ns as well as interested Englishmen and fsmerlcans have always 
speculating on who will inherit Gandhi’s toga, After some 
they have invariably been divided between Nehru and Patel, 
few have predicted that Patel might play Stalin to Gandhi’;: 
villi Nehru gradually fading out of the picture as a Trotsky. My 
don is that no single individual will be able to replace Gandhi. 
>od fortune, Mother India can again expect to be blessed with 
Patel or another Nehru, and perhaps with many more of them. 
Bernard Shaw says, Gandhi is a man who comes once in a 
d years—and we ail know that Shaw wouldn't like to say that 
v/onc else except himself. Patel and Nehru and Mrs. Naidu and 
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'upper'lip.;'.in this position he iius aKvay^ cM 
l^&ld pifcWe oif. a . dozihg. fie*b If the lion is Imnded a nSti 
'•^leg.eani, the eyes open Quickly and they look like burning coals. / . 

When he wafts, it is with the surety of a Hon. He never seems to be 
ilia ferry,, unless it is to i /rtke down an opponent with his verbal claws, 
fie manages to give the impression of boundless but well-controlled 
et&y. Besides his grim appearance there are the brusqueness of his 
personal contact and the straight-from-t he-shouider quality of his words. 
He is impatient of idle talkers, of armchair revolutionaries, and of those 
whom he regards as political upstarts. His is a careeristie view of politics, 
which means that a party member’s right to shout his head off should be 
earned by a long record of service and sacrifice, He despises the bright¬ 
eyed lads with quick tongues who have read the books, but who have not 
foiight in the political arena, 

Pa t el is direct to the point of unnerving; his opponent. Once a charm¬ 
ing lady came to him to give her testimony in a riot case he was investi¬ 
gating in south India. She told him she was on the spot and that she 
could swear the police did not open fire until after the crowd began to 
throw bricks at them. Patel gave hex the full benefit of his disturbing 
pycs, locked them with those of the lady, and then asked, “ Were you 
re^v-ally there ? ” The woman left the room without a word. 


Sardar Patel comes from the caste of Patidars, who are the farmers of 
Gujarat. This has played a significant part in his career. India is a 
cdunt.rv of farmers, and the Sardar can speak their language and under- 
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stand their problems. The son of an agriculturist, he was born in Kheda 
1876. His strong-willed and strong-hodied father used to take 
him to the fields, giving him lessons on the way and during the work. 
These were Sardar Patel’s first lessons in the *’ mental arithmetic • at 
which Indian farmers are adept. ** . , 

:§ In the year t 901, when he passed his Pleadership Examination, a 
typical choice confronted him. He wanted to go to London to become 
a barrister-at-law, but so did his elder brother, and there just wasn’t 
enough money in the family to carry them both through school in Eng¬ 
land. So he chose to remain at home while his brother, the late Vithalbhai 
; pPaCfel. went to England. This peculiar partnership with his brother 
proved to be lifelong; Vithalbhai always earned the honours while V&l- 
l&bhbhai worked behind the scenes. Latex on, Vithalbhai became £he 
Speaker of the Legislative Assembly while the .Sardar stayed away from 
Delhi end worked among the people to put thunder in his elder brother’s 
;; throat, A 

For the next nine years he practised law to earn enough money to go 
f;;8> 'fengiand. -Finally, in 1910,, he set off and within two years passed his 
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hi ^himself; <fc Vailabhbrmi foii'nd hb V&Ukhb 

, - ^yj^^ed'tHe Sardar, not its as^LirancC'S 'fot;ih r .v.Hercaftcf. Although St 

I*fe : is India’s best' manlpiilatbr "of non-violent direct action, 
••'■tWe wc$prm to the effect that uhimsa was, at one - time:, a matter of 
; ; ^Ii€y'for bioi and not an. .trficle of faith, I cannot guarantee die truth • 
l of the following story, but it might serve as an indication of the peopled 
l l ; :'conception of their Sardai During the Bardoli campaign, much of the 
mm$- depended upon the wholesale resignations of the village fax^ 
•4.-cdllycitiirs• and Sardar’s main task was to secure these resignations. Dur- 
ing the day he made eloquent appeals to them to respond to the call of 
Mother India and he extolled the -virtues of non-violence. But at night 
I: he made a .habit of inviting a few of the tax-collectors who stuck with 
’ the Government to a private meeting in his room, where he made 
lll|<yfctf edhreferem-es to the strong-arm methods used by some people when 
lose patience. 

: y A man of urgent likes and dislikes, Patel has neither Gandhi’s 
' ing simplicity nor Nehru’s fascinating polish* He )\ no orator like Mrs. 
vNaiciu^ and. his English speeches can be put down as definitely poor. His 
.•verbal efforts in Hindustani are indeed amusing if not fantastic. But when 
it comes to addressing farmers in Gujarati, even the Mahatma cannot 
: ''approach-him. India is full of brilliant debaters and astounding orators, 
'y^'hjhd I say t his with no .sense of pride but with the sure knowledge that it 
yl-jhaa been one of the curses of my country. But all the celebrated speakers 
and august orators of India take their hats off to Patel in the pure art of 
plain speaking in a language that the tiller of the soil can relish. FatePs 
sarcasm h '/indictivc, his tongue add, his jokes biting like farmers’jokes, 

: his images bizarre, and his language loamy. He lias nothing but scorn for 
the literary, and this enables him to blaze new trails and thus to enrich 
his mother tongue in a way nobody else has. I have a feeling, along with 
piatiy other Gujarati writers, that Sardar Patel’s speeches during the 
doll campaign will some day be generally regarded as great examples 
of what Gy ’ jrati prose can do. 

. . Patel jokes as Gujarati peasants would joke. During the Bardoli cam- 
paign, for instance, the Government coniiscated the cattle of those 
fanners who refused to pay the land revenue. The black buffaloes of the 
fanners were herded together in crowded corrals. Sentries guarded the 
enclosure to make sure that the buffalo owners did not release their 
stock from the corrals, but otherwise the Government neglected the 
sanjxaak. Under such unhygienic conditions, the buffaloes began to shed 
and fcnguish- until, their hides actually lost all pigmentation* Not 
!ong;;^erv^urd*' Sardar..Patel remarked in one of his speeches to the 
peasants: “ Our White Sahibs took away our buffaloes, But they didn’t 
like them black. So they made hem as white as their Mem Sahibs.*' 




$• •Patel became; avtiare. $j|§f the; ii'fl 
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..; ■: otjfer 'who was quick with the lash' and the trigger.. Patel ‘dxi&feii, fo.' 
take a^ihand m/the matte One night as Patel sat upon '•', 
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form before a thousand of these helpless farmers, he could hot.|b$;.to..' 
notice that his partner on the stage was the ucal terror, th& fat purpikh 
policemari who had been sent by the Government authorities to cover 
Patels movements and tell them what he said* Patel -was hot.fft M 

to pass up an opportunity like this. Very sure of himself, as always, lie J 
saw to it.that the first part of his speech on farm problems was quite 
commonplace. Then suddenly he whirled - upon the policteaiT arid. 
shouted: “ I have heard that you have reason to be afraid of thh iy 

His rigid fmgeir pointed at the offender like a spear, and the whole thirty 
would have overcome a much stronger man. A thousand pairs of eyes | 
followed Patels finger to the bulging uniform of their arch-enemy*l Are 
you really afraid of this man? ” Patel continued. u This pumpkin ? 91 
(Shy laughter.) “This onion ?” (Bold laughter.) “Thk eggplant? 1 * 

(The laugh of their care-burdened lives.) Before Patel could say. anoth.es/; v 
word, the deep purple. nightmare left the stage, and soon afewfrfch.: 
applied for a transfer. ,i : 

The Sardar is not dramatizing his qualities when he claims that J 
only culture is agriculture *'; he is simply stating a handy truth whic 
does him more good than harm. Patel’s nationalism has none of the 
breadth of vision which Gandhi shows when he plans for the India of the 
fu ture. Nor has it any of the intricate logic of that twentieth-cehtury 
intellectual, jawaharlal Nehru. Patels nationalism has the rough fibre 
of the farmer’s patriotism, an unsophisticated but healthy love of the la.rs4 ' 
and of the people of the soil and an intense hatred for any power or 
party which tries to establish an overiordship upon his land and his 
people. The Sardar also displays the farmer’s strong will and calm nerve, 
Gandhi has a saint’s control over his senses, while Patel has a generals, 
complete control over his nerves and emotion*. When the body of his 
brother, Vithalbhai, was brought to India hom Europe, for instance, 
tlie Government offered to release the Sardar from prison, but only upon 
certain conditions. He chose to remain locked up. 

Patel has heen extremely fortunate in his lieutenants and his satellite*: 
There is no province in India which is as well organized and as hill of ; 
new vibrant life as Gujarat, but the credit for that is as much due to tlu>;; 
handful of silent and sincere workers who obey his orders and prepare; -: 
the ground while always remaining in the background, as it is to-Patel., l 
There was that tail dark, and handsome firebrand, the late Mohanlal 
Pandva, who became a trusted leader of the far mers of Gujamt but who 
in turn owed his allegiance to Patel* Once he was a bomb-thrower, a 
disciple of Aravind Ghosh of the revolutionary days, but he eventually 
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itwo—the agnVmlttum ana \ he labourer—and 'you, ap (i; ,, ^ 

l people on earth/. . . Who^dr^htod'.that theCov’ermnent shofalj 
h ^proprietor ot the soil, and the .cultivator a mere tenant ? But' it 
oh that theory that a land tax h, imposed upon him which sucks uim 
absolutely dry* And to complete the tragedy, the Government has th <4 
support of our educated classes in that bleeding process. . , . I duriJt , 
feel myself blessed and all my labours fulfilled when I see yotl conie* to . 
your own and walk erect like men.** /;!, 

If the man who expressed these revolutionary words tuns into a 
reactionary at the decisive moment* it will be caused as much by his 
peasant’s static outlook as by the continuous taunting and badgering?/ 
of the Left group which is undoubtedly encouraging Patel’s Irene toward 
conservatism. One thing re7nains dear in the confusion. To-day Patel is 
hailed as die leader of the Right. It would be interesting and perhaps 
Clarifying to align some of the more important Congress leaders accord¬ 
ing to their economic ideology and social philosophy . With Bose at the 
extreme Left and Patel heading the Right column, Gandhi is bound to 
be at the centre—the rallying point of the whole movement—’with bovh . 
sides trying to pull him in their respective directions. > 1 / ^ 

Many Americans have asked me to place important Congress leaders 
in a schematic pattern as well as in their mutual rclationsliips to each 
other. And there is good reason to attempt rhis. For the Congress 
Socialists, though far from a formidable factor, have been steadily 
gaining in power and prestige since 1935. But there has been more than 
one excuse for avoiding it. For one thing, such a classification is bour?d to 
be unrealistic and consequently unfair to most Indian leader who 
haven’t as yet begun to think in these concrete western economic teimsV 
Next, while the radicals are in the Left bloc because of their ideology 
and deliberate choosing, the luminaries to the Right, in most cases, are 
there by some accident and not through conscious selection of a platform. 
Again, the leaders of the Left, with the solitary exceptions of Bose and 
Nehru, cannot even remotely approach the Rightists included here hi 
political stature. And yet they must be introduced on equal terms for 
reasons of clarity and the scheme. Finally, all cannot be dealt with here 
in this short space, even if only the most important ones are taken into 
account. The selection, therefore, cannot bo based on one single standard. 
The logic of importance will be supplemented by the consideration of 
a person’s appeal for Americans and Europeans. This dual judgment 
will be further modified by a personal equation, because in quite a 
few instances my personal acquaintanceship is likely io exert a greater 
influence than it should. In three or four cases, I am going to select 
leaders wiiose legendary aspects, whether soundly based or just rfc*;, 
ported,” filled my adolescent dreams, on the theory that I was typical 
in undergoing such influences. It should be obvious that this particular 
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>jae of the ten mo.it outstanding living leaders of India, Subhash 
andru Bose, is how on the extreme Left in the array of Congress 
ders, the virtual head of the radicals. But he has been forced to that 
int rather than elected to it. A series of accidents has played as 
aificant a r6Ie in the evolution of his radicalism as his own militant 
tiling, ’t’here are leaders in India who hold more extreme economic 
J political views than those held by Bose, but then they are neither as 
gnctic r;pr as influential as Bose; hence Bose is more important than 
y„ On xhe other hand, there are one or two men who in their hearts 
d the same views as Bose and who also have greater mass appeal, 
t they do not wish to make an open break with Gandhi. As a conse* 
snee, Bose stands out as the leader of the Left. 

['here is hardly a leader in India, and Nehru is no exception, who has 
Fered more; at the hands of the Government than Bose. What makes 
se a real martyr is that he has also suffered at the hands of the members 
his own party, whether justly or unjustly depends upon the loyalties 
? holds with respect to him. 

Jo fir as the various provinces are concerned, the British Government 
j .'wreaked its most consuming wrath upon Bengal. So far as the leaders 
r concerned, tlie bureaucracy has used its most extreme coercion on 
?c, the present leader of Bengal. The authorities are afraid of both 
se and Nehru, but Bose has never received that sentimental cons id era* 
n which Nehru has received.The story goes that once Bose and Nehru 
re released from jail in the same year and allowed to go to E n ope for 
is.otis of'heal eh and family. Immediately the question of their free 
iven.teqts m European countries came up before the Baldwin Govern* 
nit. The rrime'M idsteris reported to have balked angrily about Bose, 












in Ins mentality. He was a sensitive youngster, and he 
big of .aperiority that Ins Anglo- Indian classmates 
just plain Indians. During his years at the Presidency 


t . in Calcutta, he was implicated in the famous incident.of Mr. O. ? 
id made a habit of man-handling the boys. The students got 
* and gave the professor a thorough thrashing. Though nothing 
je proved against the young Subhash, he was dismissed from the 

eupon his father sent Mm to England, where, within six months, 
sed 'he Civil Service Examination and stood fourth in the list 
lowever, he resigned from that much-coveted position and joined 
IV Non-co-operation Movement of 1921. Later he came under the 
ig influence of the late C. R. Das, the last great leader of Bengal, 
:C ame his right-hand man. After the death of Das, a bitter feud 
between Bose and the late Sen Gupta for the leadership of Bengal, 
►ublished .a political journal. Bose had his Forward, and Sen Gupta 
s Advance, which lashed at each other mercilessly. The Congress 
hnmand favoured Sea Gupta, and this was the first item in Bose’s 

complaints against the men around Gandhi. 

936. while m a jail, Bose was elected Mayor of Calcutta, and in 
c was elected the President of the Indian National Congress. The 
ng year he again managed to get elected to that august position,, 
an became a victim of "the Gandhi-Patel purge. His course ever 
as been a long struggle against the Gandhi group, whose policies 
srds as insipid. He has wavered between Hitler and Stalin as hu 
of the Strong Mari needed to make India free, but there is one 
m which he has never changed: he wants to throw the British out 
ia by hook or by crook. There is something peculiarly Irish about 
this respect, and it was no accident that he became the best ; nd 
rusted Indian friend of Eamon de Valera, Bose, fair of complexion 
iipressively built, has a face which has always reminded me, 


! as it may sound, of the face of the Buddha as conceived by 
e artists. '.vvy:.: ' 


THE CONGRESS SOCIALISTS 

a charming man around forty, is one 6 t those 
ucated in the United States rather than in Eng- 
made his distinctive mark; he has brought to 
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probiem. fhe Lal^ur Research .Department Of ; Cfoh$t&JL. 

Wh he established under the mspiratmn of PahdU Nehhi- -is -a iiibdel; ;> 
m thk 7 expect/ Hi* clipping bureau, nne of the first of its 
‘ has provided itianv a vague idealist with concrete facts. * # 

jayaprakash Naraynn is one of the founders of the Congress SociaKA | | 
Party and also one of its oustanding spokesmen, He is handsome, always 
immaculately dressed, and a charming companion. ^ . ^ y^lj 

Achurya Narendra Dev y an erstwhile non-co-opera ;or and a thoirdugb^ ■ 
going disciple of Gandhi, has now become an outstanding braitii 
truster *’ of the Left wing of the Congress Party. His politic!' career 



aututyfcu <**i iC.j/iAi'u UUUdg WIC V^xyu JUlSOOCUiCOCe 

Movement of 1930 when he was imprisoned for the second 
In 1934 he was elected the President of the All-India Socialist Con- 
S( ■ feence. A M yv, •' ' . . : 7 ■>; A ;> .v' 

Narendra Dev, however, is more noted for his scholarship and 
educational activities. He is the Principal of the National Vidyapith ah 


Benares and one of the greatest authorities on Indian history. In 193,2 
I had the privilege ,of sitting in on two of his classes when I was making 


a secular tour of the sacred city of .Benares, and I was struck by his 
insight into the Indian forces of the past. 

Mrs, Ohattopadhyaya , better known as Kamaladevi since her estrar ge- 
mem from her poet-husband, was born in 1903 and is a t anking member 
of the Congress Socialist Party. She was educated both in India and 
England, and during 1928-9 was one of the leaders of the youth move¬ 
ment in India. Repeated confinements in prisons have tempered her 
once vibrant personality, but she is still an outstanding fighter .in behalf 
of the underdog. 


Tmuf Mekerally } one of the most brilliant leaders of the Indian youth 


£ 


m 


ana a confirmed Socialist, would have made a successful lawyer had he 


not renounced everything for his country and the projected social 
revolution. In 1930, Bombay was f he G.H.Q. of the nation-wide Civil 


Disobedience Campaign, and Meh (rally was among the few who l<?d that 
great city with imagination and courage. He was born in 1903, and has 
been in the vanguard of most struggles in the past thirteen years, He is- 
also an outstanding Moslem in the Congress fold, 

M. R, Mastini, a brilliant young Pam who has held various commissions 
in the Congress Socialist Party, Joint Secretary, General Secretary^ and 
so on, was Ivora in 1905 and educated both in India raid in England. 
socialistic views have not prevented him from obtaining a high rank in )'} 
the Bombay Provincial Congress Committee. In fact, it can he said of 
most members of his group that they are equally, if not more, devoted 
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,*Ke tcrir^,'hat. r his • bwn brand of radicalism. Nobody r 
ict more than .Roy himself, who has, therefore, starte 
of Royists. Roy is a born revolut ionist, has been a faci 
iacwm, and is disowned by as many revolutions. He vi 
d connected with the Comintern, which later sent }$ 
927 to work with Borodin. He fled China when C] 
rned against the Communists, and went to the Philip] 
he was invited to Mexico, Some time thereafter hi 
rto India; the story goes that a woman betrayed him 
sted, and sentenced to six years' rigorous impriscrimen 
l in the Meerut and Cawnpore Conspiracy cases. R 
brilliant, and unpredictable. The Indian revolution* 
Evelina, a Mexican revolutionary. 

Nariman is the brilliant Parsi who was born in Bombs 
are, in 1885. He is a lawyer by profession* as most h 
arid he has given up the; practice of law in favour of pa 
st Congress leaders have. For some time he has b« 


THE CONGRESS RIGHT 


maid Bajaj , long the Treasurer of the Indian National Con- 
> contributes the major part of the Congress treasury; he has 
irovmd three million rupees by now to various Congress causes, 
gross purse will never be empty so long as Bajaj and Biria, 
vfarwarcc big business man, are there to take care of it. Seth 
lo is called “ $etbji, ,? was born xn 1889, and inherited wealth 
adopted parents. The advent of Gandhi on the Indian scene : 
usniing point ir. his life, as it did in the lives of many other rich 
He renounced the Government title of Rao Bahadur and also 
•racy Magistrateship and jumped headlong into the Gandhi 
it. courting several imprisonments; His brave wife,- Janki ’Devi, 
ys been by his side, even in arrests and imprisonments. His 
lainayan, has also gone through those rigours from an early 




a'tttouchable^ to it for the;fiifdtiihi& ttf; n < 

telyv/hich h- a good deal’for a Marwaree to be. .He is. dcvol. 

Jyi ^itlioiit aiint, and it is in his towa, •Wai'diva/ tbat Gandhi 
hiade his headquarters for the evening of Im life, / h ; . W, 

Bajaj rolls in money, but he regards his wealth as a tosteeslup It is 
men Ii^e Bajaj who hfvc retained Gandhi's uitfe. in 'tfc.es medieval )deal 
of the rich man as the patron and trustee, A good- proof .pf this c&rue-fe 
the last month of 1940 wheti Bajaj was being tried under the Defence 
of India Rules, Baj&k after describing himself as a representative 'of the 
merchant class in the Congress Cabinet, added that he thought that Ins 
imprison meat was by way of expiation for the wealth he has amaised 
under the British rule. 

Gkmishymn Das Birla , the mighty “ G. D.,” is another Manvaree;j , ri 
lionare upon whom the Congress Party as well as many otter nation-* 
alistic enterprises depend. Birla is one of India's richest men and 
mdeed a financial wizard. His formal schooling is negligible, hut he cam! 
give a few instructions to professors of economics. He was born in 1891, 
and he is a landowner and a merchant prince. He owns one jme mUF 
and three cotton mills in Calcutta, Gwalior, and Delhi, and he also 
operates four sugar factories. His import-export trade is among the 
country's largest. He is devoted to Gandhi and is the:.General|>ecr<. t^ry -i 
oi the All-India Anti-untouch ability Association. He has held several... 
high legislative posts and been President of the Federation of Indian 
Chambers of Commerce, but he has deftly stayed out of actual Congress 
polities.. Like Bajaj, he is a social reformer and he has poured his millions 
into educational institutions. ifllS 3 S. 

Bkulabhai Jivmji ''Desai, who has come only recently into the open 
politics of the Congress Party, has earned for himself one of the 1003t; 
significant and secure places in the party liierarchy nevertheless. -Bet', 
in 1877, Mr. Desai soon became one of a dozen of India's most successful 
and prosperous lawyers. He is impressive-looking, and a Beau Brummcll 
where clothes are concerned. He was the Leader of the Opposition in the 
Legislative Assembly at Delhi, and an able spokesman of the Congress 
viewpoint; the task of boring from within was entrusted to his experi¬ 
enced hands. In Bombay they say be has all the virtues of the late 
Motilal Nehru, but that he lacks one thing that Motilal had : a son like 
Jawahailal Nehru to inspire him and even drag him into the dangerous 
arena of suffering and martyrdom which might eventually make him a 
national hero. ‘ ' 

Clwhatiarli Rajagopa/achari, the First Brain of the Land, whom Indian*' 
'Understandably • call “ C. R.” for short, is the undisputed, leader of 
southern India. He has brought to the Albladia politics the subtleties of 
mind of a southern Brahmin, and is one oi die ten iofemost^ leaders of 
India. Born in 1879, G. R. became a successful lawyer, a distinguished 
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K. M, Mtmshiy a successful lawyer and a great novelist of ( 
become a legend long before he joined Gandhi and partial 
nationalist struggle. He was born in 1887, and; is an absolutely 
man. After many trials and tribulations, he was able to t„ irr 
v/oma?i he loved, Lila vat i, who is also a well-known Gujarati 
Together they have made a rich contribution to the literary 
Gujarat as well as to the social life of Bombay. In 1937, Munshi ; 
the Home Minister in the Congress administration of the J 
Province, and the novelist is now famous all over India as 
administrator. 

Syed Abdulla Brelvi , editor of the Bombay Chronicle since 1919, 

but exquisite Mohammedan who is also a thoroughgoing n . 

and he has often held high positions in the Congress cr 

was bom in 1891, and ever since he came of age he has wc__ _ 

intelligently to bring about Hindu-Moslem unity. 

Mrs. B. S, Pandit , who was bom Samp Kumari Nehru, is a s 
jawaharlal Nehru, and the first Congress-woman to become a p 
minister; she was the Minister of Health and Local Self-goverm 
the Congress administration of the United Provinces. She is a b( 
woman and an effective speaker and writer. Her husband, R 
Pandit, had a lucrative Jaw practice in Rajkot which he £ 
participate in die national struggle. 

ZV. Zakir Husain, the forty-two-year-old Principal of Ja 
Idami i of Delhi, is one of the most important Moslem lea^ 
Congress fold. Although he is not an active member of the 1 
Party, his whole life-work underlines what the Congress stanch,. 
was Gandhi’s choice to head the committee which chalked 0 
Wardha Scheme of Education, and he is a man to be watched 1 
expectation;. '^7* 

THE INDIAN NIOHTINOALF 

Mrs. Sarojini Naidu's reputation abroad as the foremost leader 
Indian v-oraen does not do her full justice. She is much more than th 
a leader both of women and men. It would be more 
describe her as the foremost woman leader of India. 

In fact, her views on masculine-feminme equality arc so radii 
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what «h*-ji<w«ht-df‘K;4iftr^ne Mayo. “ tVI«, is she ?' 


_ _. 

:.u l«tr extemporaneous speech*, .aipe 'perfect specimens of class; 

■' cratjjrjf. -Audicnoe* in the United Stares, where her lecture tour yeas 
more successful than that of any Indian save Tagore, often wonderp^;: 
at her mastery of the Engliih language. They mat veiled at the way she? 



■corMudedhev mile-long sentences without e&nrdttin^ a .sifcgte g* 


riauc&l mistake or dictional error. Her supremacy in ihq art of speech 
is now so well established that she has become a sort of official oracob’of : ^V’j' v - 
the Indian. National Congress. It is Mrs. Naidu who. i$ delegat'd! to Wm! 
deliver tile speech of thanks at the conclusion of aH important raliick. U 
is Mis. Naidu who h called upon to introduce personalities, r»evv as weU ! \ 
a« outstanding. And when things go wrong at a pditii^Vcoi^greticc, 

Mrs. Naidu on whom all depend to change the mood of the assembly by 
her witticisms and crusading idealism. 

The hub of Bombay is Mrs. Naidu’s suite at die Taj Mahal Hotel. 

Her salon is a godsend for the foreign correspondent who is touring India; 
tor a month or two to write a book. Here he learns rhore about Indian 
leaders and the party's inner politics in an evening• than• he, 
would in a month of arduous -travel and interviews. 'And it takes 
kinds to make a party at Mrs. Naidu’s. Hindus and Mohammed 
harsis and Christians,.. Congress leaders and the Liberals, writers avid 
industrialists, Indian musicians and American novelists— all gravitate - 

Mrs. Naidu’s-sooner or later. It is the Cliveden oflndia, but, of course, 

W ithout some of the latter’s tendencies or chic. 

Mrs. Naidu was born on the thirteenth of February, 1879, anc -. her 
maiden name was Sarojini Chattopadhyaya. Her father, Aghore 
Chattopadhyaya, was a noted scientist in his day, and her brother, 
Harindra, is famous in India as well as iii:Eng!and as a poet, di amatist, If 
and actor. Another of her brothers lived for a long time in BerHn; he 
was the intellectual mentor of many radical Indians who had made vheir 
homes somewhere in Europe and his sudden disappearance at the ' 
break ol this war is still an unsolved mystery for all and a personal 
tragedy for many. 

The Chattooadbyay&s are Bengali Brahmins, but SarojinTs father 
had lived in Hyderabad, in the south, where she was born. Hyderabad 
is the capital of the kingdom of Nizam, the doma in of the richest man in 
the world, and one of the three centres of real Mugalai culture, It was 
this accident winch has enabled Mrs. Naidu to be at home in both 
Hindu and Moslem environments. It has also made her a treineudous , 
tactcr in Hmdu-Moslem unity. And so far as friendship between the 
Hindu and Moslem leaders is concerned, she has been of supreme- valuer" , 
f or Mohammedan leaders fed more at home in Mrs. Naidu’s salon at • 
the Taj than in any other Congress centre, official or unofficial. : 

She vv» 3 an extrtmdy bright girl from the very beginning. She passed 
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toe Congress is by lar the most powerful alkl influential orgar 
Indian masses, and this is proved by a very singular cireuaastanc 
since 1930,: the British Government has been replaced by the C 
as the centre of attack on all sides. There was a time when the I 
used to light the British Government in their own sulking constii 


way. JNot that they have stopped it altogether now, but in rec^M.yc&r* 
their main attacks have indeed been aimed at the Congress. Tho 
Hindu Mahasabha, too, is nowadays concentrating its more fonm^lS 
resistance on. the Congress rather than on the Government because of 
what it considers the default of the nationalists on the side of pure Hindu 
interests. The Moslem League seems to have forgotten that the tea! 
opponent is the British Government: it has proclaimed an open w.u qt; 
the Congress. Of course, once in a while, all these parties criticize the 
Government, but their main wrath has lately been spent on the nation-, 
alistsj-and this, proves beyond question that the Congress has almost 
acquired the position of a parallel government. 

A picture of the body politic of India, together with its various leaders, 
would look something like this: ■ 


MOSLEM 


HINDU MAHASABHA 
MALA VIVA 
MOONJE 
ANEV 

PARAMANANDA 

savark.au 


NATIONAL CONGRESS 
^ GANDHI jv 


BRITISH GOVERNMENT 


LIBERAL FEDERATION 
iAYKAR SAPRU .SASTRI 














S’ Vet the curios part about Malavfya’s lo'ng-wijgiik'tfaesa 
iJe enjoy feis speeches as they ^ould a .night-at' the, opera y tl 
iim to the end, spellbound. 

ya ? s speeches are necessarily long because even bn the subji 
on he must bring in the aelueveinenrs of the ancient Hind! 
is out often he begins with the Vedas, lingers lovingly over i 
ds, pauses a little longer on the era of the Buddha, smt by i 
tnives at the point, where’ the British came in, the dock 1 
more than an hour. His admirers like it, especially ihc.Hin 


Hindu has ever been able to collect for social reform, and has earned ,V 
from the Mahatma the significant title-of (t the greatest beggar in All- 
India.*" A concrete testimony to MalaviyaY ability to beg for others ’ 
(which is traditionally a privilege of the Brahmins) stands in the form of >'*' [ 
the Benares Hindu University, one of the finest in India and also the 
Ifobst heavily endowed.- Malaviya is the founder of it, but his official /; 
position is that of a mere Vice-Chancellor. Characteristically, he leaves * ' 

the position of the Chancellor open, to be filled by the year’s highest 
contributor. ‘ ifMSlS 

It is, however, as the Brahmin of Brahmins that Malaviya stands out 
in bold relief. A whole popular lore has grown around bus religious 
orthodoxy. He was born in 1861 in a Brahmin family of very limited 
means, and yet he somehow managed to secure for himself a firsts lass 
education. After finishing his high-school training, he worked part-time 
to be able to pursue higher studies. From an early age he displayed a 




who soon crated a separate kitchen o.f.hie ; own" 

'iS‘<Jt that was nothing compared lowhac 
J ''imxL 'III 1932, Maiaviya came to Sant iniketan to 'visit Tagore, another 
: ; ’'Bt^feaain. Milaviya .brought -his own cook even there, and.wouldn't ear 
with Tagore, became thepoet '.occasionally entertained outside his caste. 

: To*po back to Malavly.ds legendary trip to London. He had several 

bottle , of Ganges water for' use on the boat, where drinking would be 
||> t taboo for him otherwise. He atohad with him a plentiful supply of the 
T sacred ashes of edw dung for his morning worship, His devotees had 
expended special efforts to provide him with afresh milk at every port, 
and he hitmelfsenotisly thought of taking a cow along. Years later l h ad 
the privilege of occupying a suite in which Maiaviya had stayed, while ip 
London, and I found that the .bathroom was constructed in Indian 
My landlady explained that it had been remade for Maiaviya. 

<it r' More recently, Maiaviya created a serwation by going through 
•v.r'^./'lchyakalp, which i» the Yogic equivalent of western rejuvenation. It must 
„ , jbe empriasized that the ceremony did not signify any desire on his part 

;i ( $0 become young again; to Maiaviya it only meant proving the validity 

of the ancient science of Hindu medicine even at the risk of his own life. 
Ijfpif, treatment lasted for forty-five days, during which he was placed in 
a sealed chamber modelled after a woman’s womb. There was neither 
i l/iidpt nor anyventilafcion in that womb-shaped shrine, and only Mala- 

■ yiya’a sen was allowed to visit him occasionally. This w as all done under 
the constant vigilance of a Yogi reputed to be one hundred and seventy- 

; ',tv'o years old, w ho prescribed that Maiaviya should forgo all food but 
milk. An Ayurvedic medicine was freshly and elaborately prepared 
every' night about fifty miles from Allahabad. It contained many secret 
ingredients and required a well-guarded ceremony of preparation. In¬ 
formation about only one item of the whole process leaked out to tine 
public; a palas tree was burnt every night in half a ton of cowdung cake?, 
and the ashes were brought to him eve|y morning. 

On the forty-fifth day, Maiaviya emerged from the womb-shaped 
chamber and looked, according to the testimony of ail who saw bun, 

■ twenty years younger. His wrinkles had disappeared, and he walked 
erect even at seventy-seven. He could dispense with glasses, even while 
reading in the pale light of an oil lamp. A board of doctors who examined 
him ptone unced the treatment successful. Maiaviya had only one com¬ 
ment to make: he was cared for with all die tenderness generally lavished 
or a new-born baby while lie went through the treatment. 

There is still plenty of life in this Grand Old Man of India, and plenty 
of promise. But his latest eornmunalist policies, one must point out, will 
lead us toward anything but a rejuvenation of India. 
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e only in guca social reform movements as the 
, anta-imtoudjability work, and Hindu Sangathan. 
if Solids a sort of record for writing books which ; 
»;.&#! Ut necessary to proscribe. He is a reputed 
and poetic orator, and a man of great magnetism. 
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two sides to any politician, two interpretations of a 


personality and policies— -the sympathetic one as given by ad- 
attdf6ttower$, and the sardonic one reflected by the opposition, 
e a few cases, it is merely entertaining and instructive to give the 
•tores so drawn of the same personage, but in. Mohammed Ali 
g case it is imperative. Unlike most Indian leaders, Jinnafo has 
dversarics than admirers, but the brighter of the two pictures 
ik’i work and worth should not be neglected because of popular 
yent among die masses of India, The two pictures of Jinnah arc 


xtly conflicting that they might be of two altogether diffexent 

listen to one Hamid Ali Khan, a purely fictitious and synthetic 
r, and see what he has to say. Hamid is a Moslem Leaguer and 
he Aligarh Moslem University. When we enter Hamid’s cubicle, 
dtlog we notice is the picture ofjinnah which hangs prominently 


wall. If Hamid k fortunate, he might also.,have an autogr; phed 
;er from'Jinn ah which is framed and is standing on the table. We 
x\ noi draw it out of him; he will inform us promptly that <c Jinnah 
lie Saviour of Islam in India. Had it not been for Jinnah, the Hindus 
bid have been successful in establishing in India, ‘the tyranny of the 
jofity 5 under the guise of democracy. The Hindus want to revive 
ir ancient Aryavarta in which they would refuse to give equal status 
Indian Mohammedans. Against that conspiracy, Jinnah has declared, 
had in which all we Moslems have joined, and Pakistan [a plan which 
n,sages an eventual partition of India] is our battle-cry. Some day, 
Han Mohammedans will thank God for the Qu-i-d-i Azam [the 

Let W go to Benares from Aligarh and pay a visit to one Lai Shankar. 
D a fictitious and synthetic character. Lal Shankar attends the 
lures Hindi. University, which does not, of course, imply that all 
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ll^aga'i'rist t/iiiv^,bii.y ; . although 1 Utely ; ' A|j 

hdcbme toe bivian : of : &akistiaA,; Lai Shankar is a Hindu, a uaiibb 


(he has Gandhi’s portrait art his wall;, and for our jtactical pirrpo^,../, j 
■ he'Kks lately become interested' xh the • Hindu MaJiashaiihn (hbtt; tfef -*M 


picture of Malaviya on his desk). But m fairness to Lai Sh mYar, Hiridu ii» 


it must be stated that there ore three of him for every Hamid,, .arid, also 4 ;l / 

that as many Mohammedans lean, toward unity with the Hindus as hold/?' 
Hamid’s isolationist views. Lai Shankar’s outburst follows: 




Jinnaii is the greatest obstacle in the way of Indian independent 
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Lai Shankar sighs. “ His one interest* seems to be to keep the Hindus c 
arid the Moslems divided—which is just about all that the Bntish' want ,^;;'' 
in order to keep India perpetually under the yoke. God knows that'.we.'.p • : 
Hindus, too, are for all die legitimate righ ts of Mohammedans and of all " - : i\ 
other minorities. Is Jinnah really interested in securing those righto*?* If- , 
so, then why does he come out with new demands every time his clairw 
are satisfied ? I think that he is afraid of Hindu-Moslcm unity becoming • ■' 
a reality, which might lessen his prominence. That’s why lit k not ; v 
interested In any type of reasonable settlement. Why is he proposing m d, $ 
Pakistan ? Lor he well knows that Pakistan is one thing no 
right mind would agree to. 


m 


In both these summaries of Jinnah's policies one naturally finds dyed* 
t-the-wool partisanship, and perhaps the truth lies somewhere. be^sVpdi 


the two extremes, as it so often does in the case of men in politics. A groat, 
many Mohammedans have lately come to adore Jinnah and follow bis 
lead implicitly. But there are as many Mohammedans in India, 
touched. by his emotional appeal as there are those who respond to it; , ; ; v 
His critics who describe him as “the little Hitler of Malabar Hilt/ 1 ! 
however, should be categorically answered in one respect. Jinnah may 
be vain and eager for power, but he is utterly honest, scrupulously up* 
right, a man of great personal integrity. There is no Indian to whom the 
British Gox r eiT?ment: has offered greater lures for the promise of his ; • 

support. Jinnah has resisted them all, and pursued liis own independent 
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This s 1 x’ty-five-year-old intellectual is tall and lean. His eyes spailde 
with shrewdness. He is very particular about his clothes, wears them we,% 
and used to have a wardrobe full of famous Bond Street labels.' He is 
assertive and strongly opinionated, and his language is challenging and 
yei engaging. Altogether he gives the impression of a strong personality; 

Jinnah was born in 1876 hi a Khoja Moslem family, and at an early 
age he prepared for law. As a lawyer, his rise was slow but steady, and . 
there came a time when he was highly successful. There were otb*\r / 
lawyers in Bombay at that time who made more money and perhaps 
were regarded as greater authorities on jurisprudence. But Jinnah had 
the distinction of being the best showman of them all. Quick, exceedingly 
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These corrcsponclences have a curious and unfortunate p 
concrete proposal comes from Jinnah’$ side, but always scathb 
of some minor point. 

Some unkind critics have hinted from time to time that Ji: 
so much out to settle the issues as to settle some personal see 
months go by, Jinnah seems to become more and more to. 


“ the dignity of the President of the Moslem League.” Early i; 
Lord Linlithgow, the Viceroy, invited Gandhi to visit him a 
Hill, Immediately Jinnah demanded that the President of the 
League also be invited by the Viceroy, which was quite all rig 
the second invitation brought on the famous Automobile Incid 
one except His Excellency is allowed to use a motor vehicle in 
all others have to use a rickshaw. The Viceroy realized that, 
would never on principle pamper himseK with a rickshaw. S 
consideration for the Mahatma's age and health, the Viceroy 
own motor cat to meet the Mahatma at the station. When 
arrived, he saw no automobile waiting for him, which he ] 


interpreted as a discrimination against the Moslem community, 
“ wrote a letter to The Times ” about it. 

Jinnah had to change his life drastically to play his new rdie oi 
Saviour oi Islam in India. His Bond Street clothes gave way to-ach 
shervam, his felt hat to the fez. For the first time in his life, when 
past sixty, he began to improve his Urdu, which must now take the $ 
of his beloved English. And the one-time ardent nationalist becatri< 
guiding star of coromunalism and even of Pakistan, declaring: “ ft 
me the dictator, put matters into my hands, and I shall show 
whether I cannot fill every high post in the land with efficient Mode 


MOSLEM LEADERS 

Sir Sikandar Hyat Khan , next to Jinnah, is the most prominent Moslem 
leader outside the Congress fold. He is by no means a faithful follower of 
Jirmh and his policy, and his Prime Ministership of the Punjab has 
never been controlled by the Moslem League. Although Sir Sikandar^ 
policies have coincided more than once with those of Jinnah, the fV’Truer 
has been a drastic critic of the latter’s proposal to partition India. Sir 
Sikandar, a distinguished soldier, is also a successful business man. 
Lately he has become an active member of the Moslem League, but has 




Wto&ti Moslem TRacier outside the Go 

IPP? lie i<; the Prerrae^ of Bengal Hhq has been for % long ; 
nkmug figure in the Praia-' Party of Bengal' Often hi* poteen do- converge 
with those of Jinnah, but he has declared himself against the partition 
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THE “ UBERAXS >J 

M$mmd Bnmrao Jayakar's- position in the body politic of India is that 
of a. liberal. There are a handful of Liberals in India, and there is a 
Naupipl Liberal Federation. But it is a party, if one wants to'call it a 
par ty , composed of a handful of leaders arid uc followers to speak of. 
'I^racticalJy every member of the Liberal Federation, however, is a 
^iro'tidindht citizen, distinguished both* for his intellectual talents and for 
Lis, money. In consequence, the Liberal is more articulate and con- 
.spicuout than what his non-existent following would justify* Although 
the Indjari Liberal does not cut much of a figure in the public eye, he 
has indeed influence in the sense that his group would certainly be 
ctwirsi died in any crisis by both powerful Indian politicians and Govera- 
•merrr'officials. q ; ijjgl 

l','who is now a judge on the Federal Supreme Court, is a social 
•reh.>h‘Ufi'c and a first-rate constitutional lawyer. 

"*! Sir Tcj Bahadur Sapru is another leading Liberal ; he was born in 1875 
ami bad a brilliant career as a student lie became a famous and an 
Extremely prosperous lawyer in Allahabad, where he enjoyed the late 
Medial Nehru's friendship. He was one of the real luminaries of the 
Kound Table Conferences. In the mass mind, his greatest distinction is 
that he was one of the famous pair of Sapra-Jayakar mediators who 
travelled back and forth between Gaud lei’s ce,ll in the prison at Poona 
and the Viceregal Lodge to bring about the settlement in 1930. Supra, 

• a sound scholar, is a patriot of the type that flourished in the 1908-16 
■peri'..-cl of moderation. 

The Right Honorable V. S. Srinivasa Sastrl born in 1869, is also a dis- 
vtinguiihed Liberal who comes from a prominent southern family and 
brings to All-India politics the Madrasi subtle ties of mind and eloquence 
of speech. For a time he w as the Agent for Government of India in South 
Africa. Since Gokhalc’s death, Sastri has become the main inspiration 
;6fthe Servants of India. Society. 


'^r /Ml these men are truly outstanding leaders, and their names are sure 
to flgiue in the headlines whenever big tilings begin to happen in India. 
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INDIA, AMERICA, AND THE WAR 


On the thirty-third day after l departed from Cadiz ■ 
beyond the. Canges. 

GHPJSTOPHEH COLUMBUS TO 


I cam to the Indian, m •- 
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I eesONds between America and India are more numerous 
most Americans realize. The golden chain of coincidence with 1) 


history has linked the two great nations is indeed a long one. 
magnitude of America’s stake in India’s future, likewise, is greater t 
is commonly known. The whole story of the Indian movement < 
viewed from an American angle. 

We Hindus take a pardonable pride in the fact that had it not 1 
for us “ undiscovered ” Indians, America would not have been the s 
America Irom 1492 on. It was Columbus’s eagerness to find out \ 
were doi ng and how much money we were making that gave him 1 
of sailing the seas in the first place. He came and went In the New \ 
thinking all the time that he was looking at India “ beyond the Ga 
So the red men were called Indians, and we ancient India-rneiw—H 
Moslems, Parsis, Sikhs—have to explain to young American boys 1 
we are indeed Indians, though wc are not tire scalping kind. To the s 
prise of many a Moslem visitor, Americans actually graduate f* 
college thinking all India-men are Hindus, because their 
the predominant na me to distinguish India’s people from the i 
aborigines. 

America and India have revolutionary wars in common, ex 
forefathers fought for their country’s independence; my father fought for 
ours and $0 will my son if need be. America’s forefathers fought against 
the British, and wc Indians are fighting against the British now. W~ 
therefore, feel that we are doing nothing mischievous. Wc have i 
glorious example of the United States. > 

General Charles Cornwallis, after fighting against the American rtb 
in 1777 at Brandywine, came to India as Governor-General to 
hand against other rebels. Long after we Indians received a Govt 
General with a background of the American Revolutionary Wat 
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fft^iye sobs, while others badc good--'))^ to the land’ oif ! '0^.d|W! 

3 fof to'"avoid^''i^gkl diiBadde3» A small nimd^r of those who prep- 
i stay on in the United States drifted toward eastern indnsfria 
centres. Those who rentalnod ih 'Califdmia, however, gradually thjrived 
in spite of hardships, and made an alert and well-to-do, if minute, 
community. ' ■ 

Then something happened which law-makers had not anticipated. 

That small community of Indians became one of the prime movers of 
the home-rule campaign in India through a scries of long-distanc e 
political coups. Nothing else should have been expected, however. The 
California Sikhs were stirred by the freedom and the politica l enlighten¬ 
ment which they had experienced for the first time in their lives among 
the liberty-loving peoples of the United States. These expatriates began 
to love their motherland as never before, and they understood the cause 
of their country’s downfall much more clearly in non colonial America. 
Their eyes were opened for the first time to the vision of an independent 
India full of x>romise and bounty. They organized the Gadar (Revolution) 
Party and raised funds for the welfare of their less fortunate co-patriots 
in America as well as for nationalists in India. They encouraged 
celebrities from India to visit the United States to tell them country’s 
story. ; 

Partly drawn by the financial security that the California ozgamzatiohv 
could offer, and partly inspired by a desire to see the great country- s 
without-an-empire, many Indian revolutionaries came to the Unit d 
States. Several of them had prices on their heads, Quite a few were ;yi/ e . ;; t> 
to be hanged if they ever returned to India. For years they had/been ’ 
hounded out of one European capital after another. America was r> land 
>vhere solicitous strangers were not agents of the police. Here they could 
work in behalf of Indian freedom. Thus India’s political exiles trekked < 
toward the United States in keeping with a time-honoured American 
tradition. They were simply doing what die Irish revolutionaries—and . 

one can mention exiles from many other European countries—had done 
before them. Ever since the Revolutionary War, the United States has 
given refuge to homeless patriots from all over the world who carry the 
torch for freedom, America has no. only strengthened freedom and 
democracy within its own boundaries; it has also helped to establish -A.;,/ 
freedom and democracy in other lands by giving shelter to apostles of v 
human rights who would otherwise have been struck down by the 
enemies of freedom. 'Ay:. 

In 1898, a small but spirited cult of bomb-throwers had Its origin in 
Bengal among the Bengalis who hated Britain. The theory was :hat if , ' 
enough Englishmen, working in the civil and military sendees of India 
were killed or terrorized, their cousins in London might not want to set ' 
foot in that wild continent, and the British government of India wotdd 
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The post-war period saw a drastic change in India’s political pic 
Gandhi had by then become a leader of the nationalist moyeuiei 
India. In a very definite way, he had neutralized the Bengal ev 
violence through his own peculiar brand at oloodiess revolution 
cut the ground from under the feet of Indian revolutionaries' in Et 
and in America* Anyway, Gandhi had little faith in agitation iibr 
he believed that India’s real fight was at home and that the work) 
bound to recognize India’s claims as soon as the nation dcvelope 
overwhelming strength from within. He prevailed upon the tr 
National Congress to close its foreign branches and urged it to 
centratc on the non-violent battle at home. With a series of swiftstr 
he restored the leadership of the Indian revolution to the champioi 
the spot. There was an inverse ratio between Gandhi’s rise to pbwes 
the sunset of the influence of the insurrectionists abroad. 

The old-fashioned revolutionaries who had been carrying on 
agitation an ocean away from India became a spent force. They 
compelled to realize that the Indian masses had outgrown their ,!e; 
ship, and they failed to understand the new spirit of Gandhi’s I? 
For fear of losing their heads, none of them could return home to oh 
the new India at work and to renew their viewpoints and policies J 
a distance it was virtually impossible to grasp the speed and suren< 
Gandhi’s satyagraha. Therefore, many of them became bitter ag 
satyagraha in general and Gandhi in particular. Moreover, the kil 
brotherhood lost prestige in foreign countries where t hey had open 
People all over the world were intrigued by Gandhi and the ba 
phenomenon that his non-violent India was presenting. India 
Ireginnmg to make spot news for the first time in the history of the 1 
British relationship—front-page new's with which the old-type I* 
revolutionaries, then stranded in foreign countries, had no Conner 
They became anachronisms-—not only men without a country, bul 
men without a cause. It was heart-rending to see their changed po, i f 
and there is nothing as sad as a hero outgrown by his own cause* 
one of the cruellest cuts of history. 

In the i geo’s, the United States began to sec a new kind of unoi 

envoy from the Bast. Young men, and even young women, can 
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fees' .about 
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America• autffehm-wefc fdfcved to . ; finU;,"thaJ 
Tifcipgfail. of India Had no bitterness in •their Hearts, against. the-.' 
cople although they Hated; British imperialism. They quoted Wilson;, 
not De Valera. The yoursg nationalists were calm and objective.as they 
presented their review of the Indo-Bntish relationship. 'They were ail the 
uiore effective for that, tmd gradually a consciousness pf India grew in 
''; , : < 4 «h^iuds of a great majority of the American' people. American audi¬ 
ences, who had an inborn sympathy for the underdog as well as for all 
those who fought for freedom and democracy, were roused by the lawyety 
presentation of India’s case that these sons and tend maidens of 
; '.Gandhi were able to offer. There was also one fundamental difference 
between these younger men and women and the old-school revolution¬ 
aries./IW newcomers,, still warm from the firs started by Gandhi, 
/were satisfied to just talk about it, but the exiled leaders had once built 
fires of their own. 

Xlpl -Gandhi, meanwhile, had succeeded in making Indian independence 
•into a world issue, partly by his own captivating personality, partly 
f/because he was backed by millions who had become politically articulate 
ibr die first time, but mainly through the fascination of his novel weapon 
• o| masscd and orga nized non-violence. The citizens of the United States, 

: amazed by a discovery of nation-wide distress on the other side of the 
globe, felt that what happened to one fifth of the human race in India 
had a direct bearing upon their own fortunes. Moreover, there was the 
curious spectacle of a non-Christian people getting somewhere by apply- 
:ng lessons taken from the Good Book. American missionaries were 
| Sfardec^ too, and had political stories to tell when on furlough. Statehood 
'h librough. sainthood sounded familiar to .Americans, something that 
. William Penn and William TJn,vrl Hamsfin 1 ufwAirl ftvt* in *vu.-* 


William Penn and William Lloyd Garrison had stood for in their ow n 
history. They realized also that Gandhi was even using Henry Thoreau’s 
phrase, “ civil disobedience.” Church groups throughout the United 
M States, began to feel sumpathetic toward what Gandhi was doing and 
also toward India’s needs. American liberals, weary of wars and in 
/ search of a moral substitute, also felt drawn toward the Gandhi move- 
.meat, and vhey threw in their weight on the side of Indian nationalism. 
And those were the days of the liberals I America, by and large, was for 
, tin; Indian nationalists. 

From another angle, Gandhi was saving India from the criticism that 
|| staunch individuals like Pearl Buck made, later on, of other Asiatic 
countries. In an unusual and searching article in Asia entitled “Western 
■//Weapons in the Hands of the Reckless Bast/’ Pearl Buck had this to 
say about tne Sino-Japanese war: “What we now see in China, there* 
fore, is the combination of parts of two civilizations, without Ihe restraint 
of ihe balancing parts; that is, a war carried on with modern weapons, 
the product of the West, and with a spirit of utter disregard for individual 
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' ■■^^dopiac:iii$ in Europe., ; many CSt&ese rejected this ,dif&$ 

?Pi| poiiit of view; however, €t><K . western ••“' 
tanarrism” war being perfected in Gandhi^ safyagndia. V i 

And yet, the disciples from India failed to enlist the sympathy oil 



American people as Chinese spokesmen were doing. Perhaps the appreh* hyfk 
ticeu of Gandlu \ycre not entirely to be blamech There have, always been 


many more Chinese in the United States than Indians, and also, America 
has always had greater economic and trade interests in, China, than in V' 
India. India has been an almost monopolized green pasture for the Hi >; 
British. The United States trade balance with India was in reverse rtofi'} • 
the outbreak of the Second World War. Then too, unlike Chfctth wl|b;jy : !f 
enemy is Japan, we Indians have made the fatal mistake of selecting K th/v V' ‘j 
v/rong enemy.” The United States usually distrusts what the Honptu afe 
Enemy has to say about China, while England’s versions of affairs ItvAvT 
India have been more readily accepted than the pleas and accounts, oi.yet" 
Indian nationalists. Plow unfortunate for India that we are at odds with : Wm 
Britain and not Japan J It has made all the difference, for example, so : s , 
far as the comparable histories of American missions in India and J V 
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are concerned. American missionaries in China have contributed heavily 
toward Chinese nationalism and toward Chinese resistance against the 
enemy. American missionaries in India, on the other hand, ■ \ 


given our in a ionalism the benefit of many hymns of praise, 

Against such odds, it was almost impossible for Indian spokesmen to 
compete vrith those of China. Moreover, China has had ambassadorial 
and consular relations with the United States, while India has never 
enjoyed any such privileges. 

There have been other reasons for our failure to appeal to the Amerw 
can people, and perhaps equally important ones. As Mrs. Franklin D/. 
Roosevelt explained to me at the White House in the winter of 1941, a 
knowledge of Chinese culture has been much more widespread in the 
United States thau information about India's civilization and India’* 
culture. I do agree that the lack of a cultural approach has beer one'of 
the fundamental weaknesses in our relations with the American penpleAA 
Indian interpreters would do well to follow the example of the Cainese 
in this. Everything from Lady Precious Stream and the writings of Lin 
Yutang down to £ ' Coniucius say*.—even the popularity of chop suey 
‘-lias helped to make America conscious of China. After attending on 
several occasions the carnivals which are the Republican and tin; 
Democratic, conventions, I have also felt tha t maybe India’s spokesmen 
have been too serious for American audiences. It is the Hindu one track 
niind, I’m afraid. India's case has seldom been presented on the human 
level, man to man, or woman to woman. And Indian culture lias made 


a Iasi trig impression only upon the old New England school of poets ;r d 
philosophers, the so-called Boston Brahmins. 
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headline*. ,^|c Congress Patty h; d come to '$ 0 §y in eight otif 
;n;/%fnvki.ces' e Tizevk was hope in. **1*^ 
...;.^id-J)ir^e abroad. The Congress proidhdea .Were>naloto& . j;&$4 progress>, 
toward democracy in general and social legislation in particular. Trie 
administrative abilities and the Statesmanlike dexterity pi’.tlie' ns it ongU^i l ' 
leaders—yesterday’s political'prisoners—were mvigproting IrK-jia and 
shaming Great Britain. For the first time in the history of the Jndo- 
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British relationship, the Indians 


were holding up their heads. That 


felt that they were “ somebody *' abd 
t was India’s fir^t taste of po wer for full 
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many a moon, and the cgxtwhile opponents of the Congress began to 


compete with each other to do honour to the nationalists. Even Indiana 
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in the British services sought to curry favour with the men and worner. 
they had arrested and tortured only a few years back. Some of thoi^ 
Indians, holding high diplomatic positions abroad under (he protection 
of Great Britain, made overtures toward their own politicians for the first 
time in their conservative lives. The long line of candidates waitirgCfoF '$$ 
a turn to swing themselves up pn the swaying back of India’s pkj,yfuk k $ 
elephant included several new mahouts from the United Scales. Some ■ 
of the few Indian business men in America had always kept aloof 
nationalist ?* propagandists ” and had fought shy of joining groups winch 
tried to help the struggle at home. These people now became the most 
ardent members of such circles. The whole spirit was changed. .Thoitey .yj 
who had toiled despairingly took heart and became self-confident. There 
was much around them to please them. Americans were becoming con- 1 
vinced of India’s ability to govern herself, and they were in favour. oi ; V 
India's early independence. For the time being and to all appearance^ 
the battle for American public opinion, which was yearly becoming IP 
more and more crucial in world affairs, seemed to be won. \ •: 
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But fateful events in Europe changed all this. Things were happening 
fast, in Europe just across the Atlantic, and in Asia just across the 
Pacific. The peninsuk which weeps Ceylon into the Indian Occcri w is 
once again an object of indifference in America. offa 

England's declaration of war on September 3. 1939. marked; the 
beginning of an agonizing conflict in our hearts. We reflected the mental 
struggle of the great nationalist leaders in Ind’a who found themselves, 
staring straight into two gun barrels. The dilemma of the Indian , 
nationalists consisted of a choice between two evils. For decades they had 
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fought: against British imperialism and power politics as they had v.xperi- 

fruat-n d! . ■ T* . I . 1 « < • « * i 11 V*V 


enced them in India. In that struggle, some of them had beheld the 
biood of thar brothers covering the ground and then had learned that 
die ground wax confiscated. They had only the ambition to establish 










real Indian ‘ fighter for freedom J who were then rupn: 
Europe, contrived to stuff even otherwise quite intelligent. ] 
the fixed idea that the British Empire, whose keystone is hi 
on the verge of collapse right there.” In consequence, when 
Ii began Wilhelm$tra33e said “ No 1 ” to an old “ friend ” i 
then residing in Japan, who volunteered to come to Berlin. 
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decades before the war started. The Indian impasse, as it stood earl 
the war, could be.summed up as follows: 


THE MORAL ISSUE vSPiffi 

On the morning of Sunday, September 3, 1939? a few hours after 
Prime Minister Neville Chamberlain declared war on Germany "on 
behalf of His Majesty’s Government, Lord Linlithgow, Viceroy of Ir.dia, 
gave the news to the Indian people over the radio, “ We find ourselves 
at war with Germany to-day.” 

According to Mr. Chamberlain: “ It is the evil dungs we shall be 
fighting against, brute force, bad faith, injustice, oppression arid persecu¬ 
tion, and against them I arn certain the right will prevail.” in .other 
w ords, it was to be a crusade against the dark forces of political injustice 
and military unscrupulousness. The Indian Viceroy’s was no less 

moral, fife had called on India, had practically committed India, “ on 
the side of human freedom against the rule of force.” mmmm 





iuly elected r^resentatives wc^e consulted, and that was one of 
pst vexing points in the dispute that followed between Gaud hi 
te British Government... ;.v y., i 

t'' OUTDOING THE DOMINIONS 

' 

rt from the formal declarations of war, India was actually at w ar 
cfore the. British Dominions, Two months before the actual out- 
arid tliis too without the consent of the Indian ■Legislature and 
tt of tacit understandings* 

935, the Army Secretary, on behalf of the Government of India, 
a conditional promise that the Central Legislature would be 
led on the sending of troops outside the country, but no such 
ration was offered before the dispatch of Indian hoops abroad on 
e of the War. When Indian nationalists discovered that General 
, Prime Minister of South Africa, had not deemed it wise to 
pate in military' measures- outside of his country, even at the out- 
of the war and for a long time thereafter, they began to press their, 
i' that advantage was being taken of India’s lack of political 

Great. Britain had not done anything which was not constitution- 
roper. Under the new constitution, the Governor-General can 
e peace or war. It was idle, therefore, to contest the British action 
al grounds. But, according to British statesmen as well as the 
iv of India, this was a war to defend democracy and to preserve 
i values of freedom and justice and the right of small and weak. 
S to live in a peaceful world; 'The. accent was on ethical issues and 
[ political and military expediencies. If this was true, then Great 









slightest 1 indication, this war may be used to end all wars, at a; 
the virulent type that we see to-day. . . , I have the hope that 
distraught though k h with internal dissensions, will play njt e 
part in ensuring this desired end and the spread of a cleaner den 
than we have known hitherto.” 

•'Even' -X^efuwing .Congress leaders like Nehru maintained ths 
aggression was a greater threat to humanity than British impel 
Moderates and Moslems alike, all took sides with the democratic 
The Congress Party, by far the greatest non-Government politic; 
in India, condemned Nazi aggress^pn in formal resolutions. U pi 
that “it has seen la Fascism and Nazism the interisificatiop 
principle of Imperialism, against whidi the Indian people havesb 
for many years. The Working Committee must, therefore, unhc&it 
condemn the aggression of the Nazi Government in Germany 
Poland and sympathize with those who resist.” 


NO PROMISES, THIS TIME . „ . 

But there was a big “ if ” l>eibre nationalist India would f ; 
participate in the war. Having made clear its ,sympathies, the N 
Congress Party desired to make sure of certain things. The Fust 
War, too, they recalled, was fought to save the world for democrat: 
outcome of that war, however, especially in the case of India, ha 
surprises. India was not only not allowed to become a free deto 
state, but.e ven the promises of Dominion. Status were forgotten. Tl; 
they wanted to make doubly sure before actually participating 
war. To the Indians, the beat proof of the Allied war aims' co 
found in their application to India. The Working Committee 
(Jongress Party, therefore, stated in a resolution passed on Sep 

\* The people in India in the recent past faced great risks, and w. 
made great sacrifices to secure their own freedom and establish 
and democratic 3 tate in India, and their sympathy is entirely on t 
of democracy and freedom, but India cannot associate herself in 


-aid to be for democratic freedom, when that very freedom is 
her, and such limited freedom as she possesses is taken away fre 
r H\e Working CornmiUee, therefore, invites the British Govern* 


muam 
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Unquestionably there was some justification for the British 
postponing the question of Indian freedom until the end of tfj 
was too much to expect that Great Britain, engaged in a life-3 


grapple in Europe, would take time out to sit at a council table-ar 
to solve one of the most complicated problems in the world* O. 
other hand, it was also too much to expect Indian nationalists ti 
their faith in British promises, especially after the sad experience < 
First World War. The nationalists did appreciate the British predica 
and, consequently, did not insist on any full and final solution. All 
asked was “ seme honest action ” and an agreement on the basic 
cipJe of India’s inalienable right to self-determination, 

The'whole Congress attitude had been given a concrete form in 
propositions made by Gandhi, Nehru, and the Working Comm 
The first of these was that India should be recognized as a free 
independent nation, that is, the British Government should prc>< 
before the bar of the world that Indian people and not the B 
Parliament could and should decide the form of the future govern 
of India. 

Elaborating on thus point, Gandhi said on February 6, 1940 f A 
Viceroy s offer contemplates final determination of India’s destin 
the British Government, whereas the Congress contemplates jus- 
contrary. This Congress decision is that die test of real freedom cb; 
in Indians determining their own destiny without outside interfere! 

This demand did not exclude a breathing spell for the transfer en 
power, nor did it imply that Indo-British relationship would end 
and there. The Congress has repeatedly shown its eagerness tg safeg 
all legitimate British interests in India, and it might even have pr 
tractable to the idea of seme such arrangement, as that existing bob 
the United States and the Philippines. 

The second demand of the Congress contemplated calling a < 
stituent Assembly, with “ Moslems and other accepted minorities tt 
seated by separate electorates/* if so desired by the communities 
cemed. “ It has already been made clear on behalf of the Congr 
ran the WorJdng Committee’s resolution, “ that minority rights v /1 
protected to the satisfaction of the minorities concerned, di; feren, < 






of Hindus versus Moslems* 

ire, in India, in round figures, 250,000,000 Hindus aj 
Moslems. Roughly, the rat io is three to one in favour of t 


The Moslems, no doubt, arc a numerical minority, but can 
00 people, asked the nationalists, ever be considered a political 
weak enough to be exploited in a democracy ? Moreover, the 
^st Frontier Province is more Mohammedan than the rest of 
5 per cent, of the population there are Moslems. Nevertheless, 
svioce has been under <be complete control of the Congress' 
"d Gandhi has always had more devout followers there than m 
dpnnmntly Hindu provinces. Such statistical facta led national- 










ah; but arti&chdly servo Imp jj$kufct m|^ 

vet/as NehtU' as&etted, TNd one^k&ch ia the why ||^«S 
^al declaration of the v/nr aims and Indian freedom £?y 
& ' ^ccgt•.^e)ftl3eives. ,, Once IndianfibeitiCr, ,;bec& 

&irifer a^ertep, tins'* 4 int«ittal-ptH)foim 55 of lh^d'wdtti*). 
be solved all the rnor a, quickly* Cbntrsary fq' i '^hc , ’irnpre^idn .created, “by 
the EniisHy Moh&mihedans have.not been opposed to the natidpnlitit^ 
/fight 'for. Freedom. A few of them desired special comtctefatipm %n ; diBir' 
community in the future constitution of India, which die. 

Party did not oppose. It is most important in this connection iox^alxzc 
that the then President of the Congress, M&ulana Abul Kalam Azadi,' 
Was a Moharnmedan himself. ^ f 4 |' 

I am one of those who believe that the Hindus, since they are ip a 
majority, should make greater sacrifices than the Mohammedans m the 
interest of Indian unity. The question is that of creating an otmosphefe 
of mutual understanding and t rust, and it. is up to the majority t o talre 
the lead. Gandhi has repeatedly wished to offer the Moslem cbnumtulty- 
a blank cheque to fill out aa if will—an offer which has equa 
been cancelled by the leading members of the Hindu Mahasabha. X am 
also one of those who advocate the abolition of the caste system whuSi 
has in many imperceptible ways worked against a harmonious b- f m ling 
of the two great religious groups of India . The two most vital agencies 
of social arid cultural intercourse are the dinner table and the imutubon 
of marriage, both of which are severely mstricted by the Hindu astv 
system so far as ihter-comraunal contacts are concerned. I, therefore,: 
believe in encouraging inter-communal dinners and marriages,. *’ / 
The British Government refused to believe the nationalist con ten don 
that more Mohammedans adhered to the Congress Party than to the 
Moslem League. Instead, they upheld the claim ot Jinnah that he spob* 
for the 80,000,000 'Moslems of India. It was quite natural that both sid^v 
should have exaggerated their respective followings among the Moslem-; 
communities. But Fortunately there are some decisive figures and statist h:ii 
to tell the story* The last test of political strength was provided by thqr 
first national election held under the new Constitution in 1937. 
happened then ? India's thirty-six million enfranchised voiers returned 
the Congress Party to power with an overwhelming majority, and in¬ 
stalled Congress meii arid Congress women as Ministers over two*thirds 
of India. What kind of a showing did die Moslem Lcagfic make.? The 
new Constitutioti provides 4B2 scats for the representatives ol the Modern 
community 7 in the eleven Provincial Assembles. Out of these 482, only 
110 Moslenis were returned on Jinnalrs Moslem League ticket. If that 
meant ariytliing, it revealed that the Moslem League could clam the 
support of qrly less than one-fourth of the Mohammedan community. 
What the British statesmen were doing., then, in backing the Moslem 
League during the early months of the Second World War amounted to 
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and sixty-odd big and small Maharajahs who rale oyer 
ndia* As 1 ,ord Zetland told American reporters in 1939, 
has pledged herself to “ provide for’thcir protection against 
m without and rebellion from within/’ The almost over- 
rpport that these Princes pledged to the King Emperor at 
of hostili lies in Europe is understandable in the light of 
’s statement. 

onalists the attitude of the Princes is i\ot surprising; they 
regarded the Maharajahs as an appendage of the British 


ways regarded the Maharajahs 
1. Moreover as the nationalists have pointed out, the needs and 
ms of 80,000,000 “ subjects ” of these Princes do not enter the 
mnd at all These 80,000,000 Indians who live in the Native 
'ere one with the Congress Party in demanding a Constituent 
y to work out India’s constitution. Gandhi said to the British, 
that he for one was more concerned with the fate of 80,000,000 
of the Maharajahs than with the fate of five hundred potentates. 


FOR INDIA S PROTECTION ” 

u there is the question of the defence of India, The British main- 
that “ the defence of India could not be left to an Indian Govern* 

’ They also expected that the urgencies of the Second World War 
make the nationalists more reserved in their demand.:, 
se two points, on the contrary, seem to have had a quickening 
on th.. drive for independence. Leaders maintained that India 
never be prepared to defend herself under the traditional British 
of keeping Indian defences so weak that she had to hide behind 
itish Navy, England has always behaved like die father in The 
s oj Wimpole Street who developed a vested interest in the helpless* 
‘ Ids own daughter since that was the only condition under which 
eth Barrett could be kept from becoming a Browning; India 
have to take a chance if she w ere ever going to be a great and 
udenl; nation, and this, they argued, was as good a time as any. 


THE MAtF-Hl ARTED WAR AID 

hr, however, the controversy between the Congress and the British 
■nineht had remained, in Gandhi’s words, " purely moral” for, 
kq its material and military control, Britain was able to regulate 
om and drain India’s wealth at will. Although the Congress policy 
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plSK^fl aid from X^dia paled rixrfo &ighiftcance \yfeu 


Compared to radial performance during the First World War in which 
. i ,;>;3t>,$*20 Indians were; sent to ijattlefields 'in France, Palatine, Syria, 
;M^sdpdtardia—178,000 more men tha n all the troops contributed 
fey the coinbined Dominions of Canada, South Africa, Australia, and 
pS| .Zealand. 

All in all, India contributed $500,000,000 to the Allied war machine* 
, jVar loans to the value of $700,000,000 were purchased by India, in 
, iddition /‘Fjnfched products to the value of $i ,250,000,00c. were scut to 
the Allies from India, The. British seemed to realize that -this perfoita- 
; -|iBCe- cfculd-not be repeated without popular support, that is, without the 
.co.-hperation of the powerful Congress Party, This view- was implied in 
the Opposition with which both Sir Samuel Hoare and Lord Zetland 

the dehate on '‘India in the War” m the British 
'Parliament on October 26, 193$. Wedgwood Benn, former Secretary of 
Stu' c for India in the Labour Cabinet, described Gandhi as a ‘ true 
friend P of Great Britain, and decribed the British handling of the 
recent demands of India as *? shabby.*’ 


Lord Snell contended: “ The Indian people consider that they have 
been morally committed to the prosecution of a war wherein they were 
Jjftdt*Consulted, and that they will have to abide by a peace wherein they 
will have no say.” Lord Sankey asked: “ As far as it [the British proposal 
of a consul’ative committee during the prosecution of the war! goes it is 
a good idea, bur. docs it go far enough ? ” ' ' j , 

Tldberai England felt that a golden opportunity was wasted by the 
GHamberlain Government, and that the “shabby” handling of the 
situation gave Hitler, Von Ribbentrop, and others an opportunity to jibe 
the British on u unremitting national oppression in India.” It was also 
believed that an unfavourable impression would be created in the 
\ Dpited Slates. 


The doubts were confirmed. In the battle that Great Britain was wag** 
i?ig to capture American public opinion, the Indian question remained . 
embarrassing. Americans everywhere asked how Great Britain could 
tight for democracy in Europe while she denied freedom to India. India's 
aspirations w ere not contradictory to a British victory in Europe. Quite 
ifde cpritiaiy. India was exerting herself day and night in behalf of 
democracy. Even the so-called peaceful rebel Gandhi was u a fast friend 
of die British people,” and, much to the chagrin of Berlin, Rome, and 
Tokyo, no section of the Indian community had responded to overturn 
■froxii the .“.enemy camp.” This self-restaint k unexampled when one 




? tfcaf of hm^racn bad be jUjjj puuiiged i ato t\ gimsfiy. 

di y> iinidi ')& k b^youf-leav'; rqm i U represcntatuos, ;ud| 
‘ 'i mvolvemerit in iEufop’e offered India an : ' 



^’mty: ! io ; : stfijke. • : , 

Iti-’fcc. b^Iytnbnths of the war. many Airiexichn wt^e-stsll'quesi:i!p,i(i^- • 
England on India , if for aothing 4 else tha n to justify their own irlclecLsidin 
They r build realise s hat whatever moral resistance the Indian mtionalft'fs 
might be offering had been forced upon tfierq by the challenge of an 
udtmginatlee imperialism refusing to changfe its temper in spite oftbe ; : i 
sdftpurifying sacrifices it was said to be undergoing at home hi the 
tl Island Fortress/’ Britain’s claim, to be lighting for freedom was up 
against the acid test of what she did in India, What was her answer to ;• 
Gandhi's statement that democracy, like.peace, is indivisible ? Could it : 
be secured for* the European peoples while it was denied to the Asiatics ? , 
Could it be saved in Warsaw w r hen it was daily being crucified iii the 
streets of Calcutta ? Could Benes and De Gaulle be exalted while H 

was imprisoned ? - *• . / ' ’ 

Such questions were in the air, not only In the United States y ut also in 
M belligerent ” Canada. In March, 1940, the Canadian Institute of In¬ 
ternational Affairs invited me to address its various branches on e India 
and the War/' In addition to lecturing to its audiences, I-spoke l>cfo^Vy ;f 
several brandies of the Canadian Club and the Rotary Club as-'well ^ 
university groups. All in all, I delivered, twenty-six spec dies in sixu^n.' f!\ 
days from Halifax, Nova Scotia, to Windsor, Ontario.- The CanaUkin 
Press received me generously, and the Canadians I was fortunate thodja^.-:-: | 
to meet turned out to be not only understanding but even encouraging, • 
The Canada I addressed was a Canada at war, and it was not as ifl v ere 
handing out a peihtless talk, I was speaking on one of the most' 'delicate-.' 
and disturbing Empire problems of the day. I told Canadian audiences 
eveiytlnng that I would have said if I were courting arrest in. India/ 
and yet at the end of several meetings resolutions were passed urging the ,, 
Canadian people to send a strong delegation to Great Britain <c to pre^s , 
India’s point in the light of whsit our speaker has said to-night.” : 

I ended my lecture tour in Chicago, and mere as well as in the sur¬ 
rounding area, I found genuine sympathy for the cause of India, Those 
were the days when the late Lord Lothian was talking about a Europcau 
federation and praising Gandhi for envisaging India m ,r au c^sis of'- ; 
happiness in 0. world maddened by machinery and speed/*. iaberal"' 
circles all over the country were advocating the -speedy solution of the 
Indian problem. V> V f *„/■ •>' .ud 

In the meantime, a fateful event had taken place in Great Britain 
Wi nston Churchill had become Prime Minister. In short order he proved ’ ; / j 
himself the man of the hour, the only English man who could, by ras per¬ 
sonality and eloquence, rally bis fellow Britons into a solid tiocfe of 








Tfi& iriwhai' Ciiiit^i^jil \ 
bout Gandhi i\nd the Congress Party: “ Sooner pi Utcr yon iw| 


-')^.-ciK*sIi--.Gf-i&tdtlxi audlhe Indian Congressand all they stand'fdfe 5, .,. 

Let ns rot itcall to Oaf borrow that this k one of the two/greatest ebam- 
'■ plans of democracy yp ealdng. , v 

To assure British Tories t hat no real change of heart had tal^n pl^cdi 
at any time in his evolution from firebrand to champion of democracy; 
Churchill appointed Leopold S. Andtery as the Secretary of Stale, Bn* 

India* Now, if Amery has been anything, he has been a greater Qppdn<#U ; :. ', 
of mdi&fs agitations than Churchill. We were not to get out of the . A , 
Blade Hole of Inequality if the British could help it. 1 

Even before India had time to digest the news, the Chundn'll Govern¬ 
ment sdf-rightcoualy announced that any change in India's status - slipuid 
await the end of the war. They said that Great Britain, fighting witli her 
back to the wall; cpuld not veiy well be expected to devote time and 
energy toward solving world problem number one. This was Churchill, 
speaking, the same Churchill who had enough time and energy to urge > 
in his magnificent prose, on the eve of the French collapse, a union i&r 
Franco-British empires, For the life of us, we Indians failed to seo how the 


return of a borrowed jewel could be more complicated than fitting a 
diamond in the nose. The conviction was carried home that the only 


language Great Britain was prepared to understand was the language of • 
military force and political blackmail, and that they had no use for the 


type of chivalry and idealism that India was displaying. 

Britain chose to stand pat on India. This time, however, Gandhi’s 
reaction was clear. “The virtue of self-restraint,” he declared, “now 
becomes a .vice;” Yet he ruled out mass disobedience, that most poteiiti 
weapon in Gandhi s arsenal, on the ground that it would be a serious ■. 
blow to the embattled British, In'iti place he proposed .individual civil *' ' 
resistance, a more or 'fe new tactic. Under the 1940 plan, Gtadta » 
became the sole arbiter as to who should be chosen to break me law j C 
he even selected the time aud the place for the drama of civil clisobedh ;' * 
enoe. T .final nolie.tVand maovs^ral e wero lo hf» arUr^-n amnlw 


ence. Local police and the magistrate were to be given ample notice of 
the person, the place, and the hour both by Gandhi a nd by the Gandhi- 
nominated rebel. At the appointed hour, the civil register proceeded:tb 
the meeting place which was invariably filled by thousands. In has,wake 
came the police and the magistrate provided with a warrant. The objector 
ould scarcely fini sh his first sentence before he was arrested and rushed 
through a formal trial. This campaign started on October 21, 1940, 
when Vinoha Bhave, a devout Gandhi-ite, Gandhi’s first choice, was 
crested and imprisoned. The second sacrificial horse from the Congress 
tables was mat thoroughbred, Jawaharlal Nehru, who was arreted 
little more than a week later. Then it became a daily occurrence, several 
people simuharieously offering civil resistance in different pkm of the 
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of free “ fef-fihding ” institutions, tb look w anoihef 
who- had’ ■•• previously displayed some interest in India, afro.' 
changed tlscir attitude. In the spring of 1041 ,1 was ixmted :o attend an 
important conference in connection with the coming peace. It was;.a 
semi secret affair and some of' the most Important exiles from Europe 
were there. Some outstanding Americans ana* foreign comspohderits 
were also present. It was only with the greatest difficulty that this 
eminent group conceded that the maintenance of the status quo , as it .-wM v: - 
before the mr x that is> was not the only altermitive to a Hitler victory . They wre 
not against India’s independence, but even fact-finders had taken up 
the sword to defeat Hitler and assumed, that once that had been acqom* 
plished everything was going to be all right. 

Radicals had lost their interest in the Congress Party at the ve,^ :* 
beginning. They wrote and talked about India, but only to plague the 
British. They were disgusted when the actions of Nationalist India failed 
to take the generally expected pat tern of a well-timed revolt in the midst 
of world uphea v al. They railed against Gandhi’s “ pacifism ” an d non¬ 
violence. They made a telling point, however. A few broken herxE 
among the Afrikanders in .Johannesburg had made headlines in the ' 
United States while thousands of arrests in India had remained uft- 
mentioned. They, therefore, slyly referred to non-violence’s insipidity 
and lack of news value. When it was suggested that a violent revolution 
would not suit the Indian temper, they made another point. Had 
violence ever been given a fair trial since Gandhi had captured Indiai 
imagination and diverted India's energy to non-violent channels ? \Vhq 
could say that violence might not have succeeded where non-violence 
tailed, they asked. 

Two Englishmen, who were in the United States on what Were offici- 
ally confirmed unofficial ” missions, told me that there was no desire 
on Churchill's pan even to placate nationalist opinion. As of old, the 
Indian crisis was founded on mutual distrust; India distrusted the 
sincerity of the British while the British distrusted the abilities of the 
Indian leader. Perhaps the British also thought, pessimistically and 
unnecessarily, that a united and free India would run away with its 
newly acquired strength without helping the British during the War and 
alter. Sonic tiling needed to be done to create an atmosphere of under¬ 
standing, and Britain was the one to make a gesture, as she held til the 
trump cards. There was little that we in America could do. Concrete 
suggestions could come only from India and from Gandhi. The task of 
the Indians in the United States was defined by Sir Stafford Cripps. 
He had just been to India, seen Gandhi and Nehru, and \va$ on his way 
to England to be appointed the British Ambassador to Russia. On a 



become as important a centre as London m democracy’s tight. I 
aOre anxious to meet fJbe so- called interventionists than the so-called 
ionfets, since the latter had already interested themselves in India 
eir own reasons. To the few interventionists I was fortmiale enough 
set, I submitted' that the course they advocated would call upon the 
lean people to make tremendous sacrifices both in men and money, 
they would gladly do, I felt, to help create a better world. But the 
*ds ol their great sacrifices should be insured in advance inasmuch 
:ir experience in the past had not been so heartening. That demo- 
should win is the first concern of the vast numbers of American 
c, and that humanity as a whole? and not simply Europeans and 
leans should inherit a better order has been their fotod dream. The 
at.ion of the dream must await victory, but a beginning can and 
d be made while we' are all fighting and while the iron is hot. 
symbolic gesture is imperatively needed, and India offers the 
crucial as well as the easiest opportunity for such a symbolic 
e. ; : , ’ • 

kr has succeeded in selling Nazism to the German people on the 
e. basis of a religion* Nazi soldiers have shown a self-immolation 
be matched by the Allied forces. A religion cannot be defeated by 
; it calls for a crusade. Imaginative action in India would lead that 
country into the struggle with the utmost zeal and courage and 

re and more men’s hopes are centred upon the expectation of 
t in t he occupied areas as well as in Germany itself. Tins process. 
c hurried along by a display of Britain's good faith. Passive resist- 


e in the occupied areas would synchronise with the advance of 
lOeratic forces and would finally succeed in averting a return to the 
Jk Ages. Passive resistance patterned after Gandhi’s satyagr&ha i Here 
India offers an opportunity, since to many it is the epitome of the 
loitation of one people by another, and also because one feels that 
i the solution of the Indian question* imperialism as we have known 
ill v anish from the face of the earth. 




point, and that meeiing-point in all likelihood will be India. P< 
powerful thrusts that we witnessed in 1940 and 1941 were 
toward the battle for India. 

India’s future, however, must depend mainly on Iter interna 
and development. To those of us to whom an independent Indi 
to be t he only lasting solution of the problem of Hindustan, th< 
of the defence of India is of particular concern. We must thin 
we will do when we are not still grasping Great BriuuVs hand 
This does not necessarily mean that India should oe unwillii 

S pan of her sovereignty to an acceptable international orde 
possible regional federation. Neither does it imply that Ind 
sever all her connections with Great Britain or with the British < 
wealth of Nations. The Congress leaders have invariably taken 
forward-looking, and constructive view of Indian independeno 
between the lilies of their declarations it has been implied th; 
ambition is to secure independence in order to achieve a state 
dependence with the British Commonwealth on conditions \ 
mutually beneficial. The Congress leaders have even looked b< 
British Commonwealth; they seek independence so as to ivt 
dependence ivitb all the nations of the world which arc willi 

The course of events in Europe and in the Far East 'between 
1941, and especially the astounding industrial, military, and 
advances of India during that period, are conclusive proof tha 
India has become a man. India is waxing incredibly stong, j 
and in a military' sense. On the other hand, the Powers which 
most reason to fear have chosen a path which will lead to m 
haustion. There was heartening news from another directio 
could look forward, it was asserted, to genuine co-operation 
British on terms of equality now that England was experiencing 
of bean. There were reports of a sincere social revolution m e 
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JAPAN TO THE EAST 

Let us tot take the possible invasion by Japan,not because t 
definite intelligence about any such plan, but because the realis 
face the worst The much-disputed Tana/w Alt-mortal which has 
been regarded as the Nipponese Mein Kampf, is singularly vague 
subject of India, '* If we succeed in conquering China/’ Baron Ts 
blueprint says, u the rest of the Asiatic countries and the Shu 
c ountries will fear u» and surrender to us. Then the world will 
that Easterifr Asia is ours and will not dare to violate our rights.” 1 
is Eastern Asia, which does not include India, that is to come 
japan^ domination, and India is simply expected to “ fca 
surrender” 

Eater statements of policy from high Japanese sources have 
even less outspoken about India, but ever since the Chinese war si 
the indifference of Indian leaders toward the threat in the east ha 
replaced by concern over Japan’s actions. India’s boycott oi Jai 
goods has been telling, and the Congress Party has openly sided Wi 
Chinese. However, the nationalists’ policy with regard to Japan : 
of erring on dm safe side. They know very well that Japan has n 
conquered China but has, instead, bogged down in the bitricat 
endless reaches of interior China Even if the conquest were comp 
it will be decades before Japan can consolidate its gains in Chita 
vntilthai time any Indian adventure would be bound to endindi; 
Chinese guerrillas could cut the lines of supply at many points 
moreover, the Japanese would have to take over other Far-E; 
coun ries before they ever got to India. 

The expressed interests of Japan, furthermore, lead in other dirtc 
More than anything else, the Japanese want land for their si 
population. Their statesmen have declared that they do not p’ 
Settle this surplus in any tropical country. Moreover, tire stand a 
life in India is no higher than in Japan, and the flow of emigr 
uiilike that of water, tends to be from a lower to a higher level. Aus 
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») Icy; has scandalized all Mm .jpt. ’in J ; vpan k has kchn hn 1 
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'• "'-States will probably rcictve distress signals from the loir^ly J-caugaroo- 
'ylduc! raa oonecl in a hostile Yellow Sea. 

|•^ : ^ie. < :iNotberiiaiids Indies may have to face the Nipponese danger even 
tfbciorc: Australia, The v f hitch East Indies offer. everything that- the 
■Japanese militarists could, desire. Rich in natural resources and abound- 
jing in agricultural products, this golden archipelago of some two thou- 
. sand islands has none of China’s unconquerable interior. Itwould offer 
; a sort of respite for the Japanese Army, saddened and wearied by the 
CKiiiese impasse. And the people of the Dutch East Indies do not"'have 
arjv of Chjfia’s or India’s political consciousness to sharpen the resistance 
,,r;of the 0 t»tcb colonials. According to a columnist in Tomiuri , “The 
V.;^S||bau war may be s complex affair, but in such an event the 
, situation in the Far East becomes very dear.” 

Japan cannot, on the other hand, expect or get any help from within 
fdndkw There was a time when the average citizen looked with ad- 
'• ; .\riur'atiort' at Japan’s phenomenal rise, at the spectacle of an Asiatic 
-fowti compelling the respect of the West. He even entertained a mild 
• urge to jump on the band-wagon and take up the tune of i( Asia for the 
"y:KAsbtics^” -Bi4 what the Japanese' characteristically describe, as the Cliina 
* Incident has completely dkiljustioned the Hindu. The glamour is gone 
1 ib rn the hero’s lace, now concealed under a death-mask. Japan can 
look for stiff resistance from the united India which no longer has any 
use fox the Japanese version of the £< revolt of Asia.” 


RUSSIA TO THE NORTH 


m/M 


Another power alleged to have designs on India is Russia. While I was 
in India, this particular threat from the north was freely ridiculed in 
ri uiomlist circles and described as ‘ Britain’s pet bogy.” Many Socialists 
maintained that Russia would never invade any country, least of all 
India. But when the Russo-German Pact shook the world, and brought 
in its train the carving of Poland and the invasion of Finland, Indian 
radicals were forced to change their views. So were the Americans. For 
it -was c bout this time that libera’ /Americans were casting around for 
On' new attitude toward Russia. Vincent Sheean wrote to me asking If 
I had any knowledge of Jawaharlal Nehru’s reactions. I replied that I 
had none., but that I could very well imaging them, To make sure, I 
wrote a letter to Pandit Nehru. One day, two months later, t received 
wo letters from India, one of whim had been “ opened by the (Censor ” 
and actually censored. It was a letter from Tagore, die silver-haired 
and politically innocent poet of India. The other was front Jaw&hariald 
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ou>h1 i*6 make some diHbVence, but il; i$ behrved that tiae tt J| 
yvay of -fijjhttrj$ : would be -iW least mluefabk 
%pMkn cg^miettt' ; 0f a,litEwaffe. fefy* &■$■¥:'C. • y B'r\ ■' 

■[■r y: K^ 'i^'r>t^.x hand; xfc may be, as Augur conjectured, that Stalls 
where, beyond .‘his native Georgia, lie.;-? Iran, the 
P|«j^ of the uadhional Russian aggressive policy, becaiu&'that way lies' 
the road to" the ;Pers&i’:Gulf and- the riches of Araby and India.”- By 
route the Soviei army could avoid an assault on Kabul, dreum- 
'nayigate it, use the metalled road from Herat to Kandahar, and quickly 
• Peach'"the Indian railhead- at Ghatxim in Baluchistan. From the scant 
j:mlhary news available from Russia one is led to believe that Soviet 
ih^te^ists prefer this route to the Kabul-Khyber plan. For one thing, 
VBbifm ’is an easier pass to manage than Khvber. Second, the distance 
<y ; ^'tween. the Russian and Indian railheads is only four hundred and fifty 
elevation seldom rising above 6,000 -feet* Third, the Marghab 
.; ?. ■f'^aUey w'ould.iend'itself favourably to supply bases. 

||l Russian high command’s preference for the Bolan Pass has been 

ever since 1921 when the Soviet Government acquired • oon- 
••■ T®' '.'-^easiori after concession from Afghanistan in order to construct the 
Kandahaj^C'haman road which was finally linked with Herat. Wire 
: ? -Connections between Merv in Turkestan and various military points in 
1 '• A%h-anistan were also established. Thus Russian preparations terminated 
. as: Cham&n, right at: the gate of the Bolan Pass in the Sulaiman Moun- 

tains ' ':V : ‘\" 

Yet, in Spite of the frequent rumours of the massing, of Russian troops 
^opposite India’s north-west territory, and in spite of the reported .activ- 
ities of India’s old revolutionaries at Tashkent, a Soviet invasion of 
?-^;^../iidia does not seem probable. In any event, the Indian Government 
4V -has.. taken precautions and built a strong and adequately garrisoned 
1 ^ forttess at Quetta, which stands guard -at the mouth of the Bolan Pass. 
Also, despite continuous intrigues in Kabul by the Russians, the Alihans 
are far from being won over and can be expected to put up a stiff 
■resistance to any southward thrusts by Russia. If the Persian route is 
selected, the way to India is long even if Stalin’a armies can get past die 
expert marksmen in Irar’s northern mountains. 

Russia could not depend on a social revolution within India to aid 
an assault from outside. The Indian Communist Party is still an illegal 
organization, negligible in numbers and influence. The Socialists are 
more like left-wing nationalists than like Comm*misty. India, recently 
mdustrialized, has a proletariat too small to be the vanguard of a 
revolution. .And the great population of little farmers in India still blames 
kismet for their sufferings, not the capitalist system. 
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$i : 0$j. guns, fhacl mie ''gtit^a welc "'.alao ; ; .utider 

tyrdrdmg' to hir^bible i jformapt whowishes' lb,remain ■ uhfcfenqj? 
hibx underground factory ?‘s'operating Ci somewhere ffi G.P. -[Ceil 
I? n '' This* s'.uBierranein factory was constructed' with , a. view to 
: |vvt{)evJ3^s:».ible ait? invasion ofljadia.- 

; ^Ijpre important was the success of the Conanander-in-CJhid' in per- 



' suadiijg Valchand: Himcjfxancl, an erstwhile Congressman and a non- . 

the esstabiiiih.ment.rif a Goveroih.$tK factory to butjd 


ill 


' l % Arfoy 'and Navy bombers in India. This financier is one of India’s lead* 


SI 


y<K' li'jijg' Ifidtastrial • organizers* and through his efforts, a plane factory was 
\ founder! to southern Lidia, scheduled to come into production in *942. 

,v: S C: 'India was producing war materiel faster and faster, enough to take 
L'y?'-;^ro.of go per cent, of all the supplies needed by her ayraeci- forces both 
■ at hbirie and abroad. Ordnance factories were whipping together rifles, 
i.ru' i a 4 imc.-;gtbi^ and light artillery, some of which India could afford to 
To augment the few gunboats of the Royal Indian 
y-ffikv*') shipyards wet;e engaged in the mass production of .torpedo boats 
engines' were imported front the United States 
for fhe • th tiks .which. Were roiling oil India’s various assembly lines. 

Five more years of such industrial development, both civil and mili- • 

■■ and.India, wi.il be almost self-sufficient, able to meet the enemy on 
-economic front. But can India expect such a respite in which to 
V Pr epare'her defences'unhampered by the exigencies of war on her own 
:/ • frontiers or within .her borders ? Early in 1941, iv seemed too much to 
Vv:hppefbr, and my thoughts turned to China. That country was in much 
condition' when the first shots were fired at Lukouehiao. The 
flag of the Rising Sun soon looked over little Jess than-half of China, and 
;; tiSlingking was cut ofiffrom most of the strategic sources of muiurioiis on 
Vl dho,eastern seaboard. What was China’s an|wer ? What are now -known as 
■■■gitmUlaindmtfl'ss are only of academic interest to, Arhcricans, but to India 
their lesson could prove to be a life-saver in case some hostile Power 
, " .pounces.upon us before we are thoroughly industrialized. 

Like China, India has limitless labour power and tremendous area. It 
be merely a question of organizing industrial co-operatives in the 
./Amteiipr as well-as in the gaps inevitably left in the “ occupied areas/’ In 
two respects India would be more successful in organizing such 4V in- 
duscos ” than'China has been. India is better industrialized to start withy 
v i h neher resources both in technical skill and in raw materials; even 
b the machine-tool industries are already established. Rural India is well 
^ acquainted with the ..idea of consumers’ co-operatives, and it will ‘be a 
comparatively easy matter to introduce the exchange of military 
.'nt^rieJ, . ■ < y .; ' . t * ' * f y -V' ; f <“ * *4 ^'^V; tf f t ?l . 1 * ' 

The pattern is already laid down by the All-India Spinners’ Associa¬ 
tion* It maintains, in hundreds of towns throughout India, wholesale 
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on a programme of strengthening the Indian gunnery, 
une-sweepmg units, even while making hectic eft' 
overseas. Scores of new schools were established to train 
and sailors. Within two short years, India’s naval strengt 
200 per cent... ypf'- A; : ' ; A^Vv;;A 

Greater strides were made by the air force. In additic 
Royal Air Force then serving in India, especially on 
Frontier, there was an entire Indian squadron under 


Force. New squadrons are being trained and raised, and here hying 
dubs play a major role. * . 7 

That the main burden of defending India would fall on the land'forces 
was realized by the - military authorities. lit consequence, the greatest 
expansion came in the Indian Army. The pre-war csiabiishmerd of 
200,000 men ha# grown, according to die best available information, ir t 5 
an army of a million troop#* and this despite the dispatch of Indian 
contingents to Egypt, France, and England, jj | 

•This unprecedented.number was reached, fir^t, by calling U] P reserves, 
second, by mobilizing the forces of the Indian Princes and, last but not 
least, by . opening recruiting stations all over the country. The Indian ; 
Territorial Force, 50 per cent, above its normal strength, has been takers 
into consideration in this account'. In addition there Were civic guard 
bodies in the eleven Provinces ot India. streatplriiing of lire Army 
has gone so far that the famed B ngaf Lancers fchd the Indian cavalr/ t. 
are now turned into mechaaized unitSi wh : 

Indian troops wen doing their part even outside of their country. 7 
When »he British forces stormed and captured Agorclat in Eritrea during 
Wavell’s lightning tlmist across the desert, they were supported by a foil 
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brni India’s two otherwise dubious qualities—teeming/, 
distances- -into excellent military assets. According to i 

fYATinlttfin-n uiahIi'I ><n i.ritU *>»vi 


our great population would provide us with an endless supp 
riilas, while our main army would be kept intact for dtcisi 
action. Meanwhile, favoured by the geographic situation, 
afford to draw the enemy inland so that our guerrillas could 
strangers on all sides, avoiding the Chinese mistake of the 
Shanghai. 

This is an emergency programme and nothing more. As 
upon this plan, I feel that by keeping India militarily help) 
the heyday of the Empire, Great Britain missed a great oppe 
insure self-preservation when the waves of War shook the c 
State. What a different picture it would have been in Asia 


been allowe d by her board of British direr tors to develop s 
unity The British rule in India is a generation older that 
and'husky United States. But what a difference in their grov 
A strong and united India might have made all the diffei 
world even for the United States of America. In 1941 i t beca 
(hat Great Britain, singlehanded, was not capable of survh 
down in the Far East. An urgent appeal was made to Amc 
for Washington to assume the leadership in Eastern Asia. Mi 
men now wish that India had been encouraged to devc 
strength during the preceding years. Had that happened, 
States could have concentrated on the Battle of the Atlantic 
could have ac ted as the Asiatic power-house of democracy. 
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not more important than 


need not obscure the vision of t 


mmm 


that she l 
of peaceful 

iBipB, t ,iHii'' f ■■ ■■■ ; 

every reason to look forward to friendship* As 1 have said, 

* large country in the world which has never warred on 
flhs is a real record, when it is taken into account that 
ted m thousands and not hundreds of years, and that 
nation in the past. She was rich, and art .-acted looters 
was generous, and became, before the-.discovery of 


conquering Mohammedans, landed in India a few 
/ they are a thriving community of 1 20,000, and when, 
* of Iran invited them back on the guai- 
srred to stay where they were, in India. 


s ago, the 


acquaintance voiced the opinion recently that if 


s 


anywhere but in India, there would not be a 



ne% f er been a blood feud between India and any < 
ie contrary, her neighbours, and perhaps the world, 

for her constructive contributions in science, the 
religion. 

gested that India’s traditional tolerance may be a 
use of her experience at the bauds of the British, 
that a mortal fight against imperialism is bound to harden 
ationalism. Whoever thinks this does not know Gandhi’s and 
nationalism. India will be among the first to temper her con- 
sovereignty with any acceptable super-national pollcy. 


mmm 






_ inh y and many Hindus and Mohammedans adopt Persian; as the? 
f/jsc^-id language. Nationalist India has decided to h , mke:H.uiiciu$iat>i tjhe. 
national language, permitting two scripts,; Dev&riagan (Hindi) and 
L Arabic (Urdu). The Mohammedan invasions of India in the past, and 
the consequent cultural infiltration of the Near East by India, have 
i'isepatably linked Indiar: history with that of the western arm of 
isia. '■ ".■■ ■ 

'More immediate, however, has been the psychological affinity 
hcrea^d by the Asiatic ” common crusade ” against western imperialism. 
l nqj;m and Egypt and Turkey have exchanged leaders and observers, and 
they have-kept,an alert eye on each other with a view to forrting their 
• several ’nationalist'• movements into a concerted revolt of Asia. Nehru., 
iridia's unofficial foreign secretary, frequently visited the Mohammedan 
capitals of the Middle and Near East. 






PAKISTAN 


Nationalist India’s friendly approach to the Near-Eastern countries of 
A?ia assumed a semi-official status at the Ramgarh session of the All- 
l'ndia National Congress. A delegation of .Egyptian WafcKsts was present 
thei f. in the capacity of observers. But the inter-religious rivalries within 
Tuuia has complicated the process ever since. Especially Jinnah’s 
Mib an plan, winch envisages dismemberment of India, has thrown a 
monkey wrench in the development of Asiatic integration. 

Far in 1938, Jinnah, President of the Moslem League, played his 
rump. card. Speaking before the one hundred thousand Mohammedans 
vho attended the annual session of the League at; Lahore, he advocated 
; a ;k>ng-dreaded proposal of partitioning the country into a Hindu India 
and a Moslem India, Jinnah even predicated “ the peace and happiness 
of the people of this sub-continent” on the country’s division into 
'* autonomous national states.” 

Jinn ah’s plan included the formation of a Moslem federation of 
hem India, btued upon the 80,000,000 Mohammedans of the 
cbm try. The proposed Moslem federation would include the present 
North-West Frontier Province, the Native Hindu state of Kashmir 
'predominantly Moslem in population, but ruled by a Hindu Maha¬ 
rajah), and the Punjab, and would stretch eastward as far as the Burmese 
border, embracing the rich provinces of Bengal and Assam, in its triangle. 
The city of Lahore, according to Jinnah, would be the capital of this 
Modern state. After slicing off the rich base of the Indian peninsula in 
the interest of the Moslem minority, Jinnah would be generous enough 
to jet “ Gandhi and Jus Hindus’' take the immense area to the south, 
y jThis undoing of Indians natural topography is.excused b> vyk 
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a Hindu, Gandhi im displayed hi? usual 
(i Pakistan cannot be worst than foreign r 3 -*'"--- 
"he latter , though not willingly. If God 
*“ K a helpless Witness to the undoing of j 

- do not believe that the Moslems re_ _ 

” Sir Mir?,a Ismail. Prime Minister of Mysore, d 
ler in his criticism of Jiruiah, for he himself u a ? 
i. u While I hope you will always be proud of being Mussui 
told the Moslem Students’ Association in Calcutta, “ and holu m 
■ traditions of our great religion, you must, never forget that yt 
Political allegiance is to India. It must be your duty to b- as y 
ertainiy can be, both good Moslems and good Indians.” 

;er forces than Pakistan are blowing up like benevolent s 
ie attitude taken by the Near-Eastern Moslem countries " 
China’s war for survival, in spite of groat lures offered by the < 
most comforting. Is Moslems of the Near East almost to a mar. fe 
Arab nationalism is more important than Mohammedanism i 
shaping of their future. The next thing to come in Asia is die rr 
ot the several nationalisms into an Asiatic consort of nations, as t 
step toward a real league of nations organized on a world-wide I 
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FAR-EASTERN FRIENDS 




Half the world is India and China, 
Half the world is Himalaya. 

AN INDIAN ADAGE. 


ai 


The western 




land of Buddha's birth. 
A CHINESE ALLUnON. 


India’s efforts to create an alignment on her Far-Eastern 
frontier have met with greater success than her endeavours in the 
Neat Erst. Here there is no political element to affect the different 
Indian loyalties. America, for example, has Catholics and Protestants, 
but few Chinese; India has Moslems and Hindus, .but few Chinese. Ail 
parties in India have come to re alize that it is to their interest that China 
*.w' : T ' ' ' ■ ’ . ' ■ • " : "/; ’ 
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and which 1 do . tot cottcei' 
h. Believing with H. N. Bn 




sovet^ij 


i table the unification of continents, I fee 
“ond World War teaches us ^g§ ^ 


ional states is gone. The nations of 
‘ more and more interdependent, not only 1 
in the fields of communication and transpor 
of the ever-increasing universal icy of accepted or x§ 
tn the past, empires were- the ; pattern' of unifies lion. aii“ 
id constitute bulwarks against aggression from wiT 
sre not guarantees .against exploitation from within. But i 
*" •"ere founded on centuries of sea power, and the genii 
1 —n to insure over-teas and maritime groupings, ivj 
hair power is emerging as a fornaidable rival if n< 
and the genius of air power is to nurture consolidations v 
. tiom - 


Such reasoning inevitably led me to explore the possibilities 


s is putting the cart 


on die two great land frontiers of India. 


ting the cart before the horse or jumping the gun; for 1 ; 
iiate problem still remains the winning of national indeperit 


at I feet that it is unwise always to omit from our present thii 
moderation of future events. This is not plunging into the wo 
future; it is just looking at the water* An aeroplane must take oi 
... the solid soil of reality, but it must also fly; and even :4 real 
thought are like aeroplanes. Let us try to see 
of India, Chi na, a nr - japan is. 
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india And the far east 


&*L 
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The historic relationship between India and the Far Ear has' 1 
one-way process, India has always given to the Far East and has 
lit-le in return. It began with the eastward spread of Buddhism 
country of its origin. Sponsored by Emperor Asoka in the third cen 
b.g., Buddhist monks went to China, Siam, Cambodia, Sumatra* 
Java to spread tluc Gospel of Gautama the Buddha Most of them went 
never to return, and those who did come back brought stoi’ " '' 
conquest of Dhamxna (piety) and not of the ways of life diiTe 
their own. From China, Buddhism proceeded to Japan, thus coi 
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feiice of-a rdfg'.on which'v/as born in the I ndian Oeearf a/ 

$ 14 *orbit df■ Asia. .fe ••• ■ ; ••'(jJ „ 
*$■'!& JSint' rett.inie^;the A* It Were;-, in; the.' form t ^ 

rSae%Tveilm who' visited the royal' eouxts " arid religious' shnueX of 
; India fctweco the fifth ail'd ninth centuries a.d, .Firsts came Fa H^ien, 
■whpdeft China for -India in a.t*. 399. Early id' the century came 
■$uag, Yuri. i-They were followed by. HsQan Tsang and I Chang in t he 
seventh cehtury. All these visitors were pilgrims and not missionaries or 
eUmsades. They came to India to learn and to pay respect, and not to 
import knowledge of their own country The result was that India; 
lahuenc:ed the culture and thought-patterns of China and Japan, Siam, 
Cambodia, Sumatra, and Java, but was not markedly influenced in 
return by the life and loro of those countries. 

' f This historical retrospect explains the underlying drive of the Far- 
Eastern orientation of the Indian people prior to the First W6rld War. 
As a matter of fset, it. represents the traditional attitude of the Indium 
tb the world outside. The national attitude of the Indian had 
StVays been oiw of self-sufficiency—perhaps a reflex based upon the 
lovCr-aMihdance of bis own, land. India has never reached out in A quest 
for territory, trade, or even technological progress. Perhaps that is Why 
there bar never been an Indian Fa Hsien or Marco Polo, Columbus or 
Vas< o da Gama. India teamed about other peoples and other countries 
only .-.'when the latter took the initiative and forced themselves upon her. 
Invaders who came to India brought with them the iaformatiou and 
inventions of their own countries and in this way influenced Indian 
thought and culture, The Near-Eastern Mohammedan world came to 
.life for India only through the Afghan and Persian invasions. The 
Western world became real for India only when the Portuguese, French, 

and English pi ched their tents in Bombay, Calcutta, and Madras.the 

English to linger on. 

The countries which- did not impose themselves on India had no effect 
; on'the average Indian’s design for living. The Far East, in spite of its 
geographical proximity and cultural affinity, seemed distant simply 
because neither China nor Japan was in touch with India (except for 
occasional travellers, monks, and traders) until after 1400. This is the 
jXTi rtdox of India and China—next-door neighbours of equally tremen- 
dons proportions—pursuing their respective national courses without 
reference to each other. This fact, coupled with the common Indo- 
European linguistic heritage, made the average* Indian feel closer to 
Europeans and European institutions than to the Chinese or Japanese, 
in spite pf any popular belief to the contrary. Until 1904, the average 
•knew'more about Europe than about Eastern Asia, and bis 
Pacific relations were chiefly through European interpreters and 
intermediaries. 

The non-Asiatic overtones of Indian cousciousne^ were nowhere so 
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br^he-Ain&tfe' Triing for Jits &\y$ d$itijshi$$£. 
japajifese Have been...repur ted to -be' backing even the Pan-I$ : 

_ _except iwth& ligjfit of Japatf s' ojT _ 

fwiffi me Italians, are said .to-,be running" '•'•■’ 
propa^rinda agencies in Iran and Arabia. In 1939 it was reported that ; ; 


both of these--Powers opened offices in Shanghai in an-attempt: to separate , 

1 e$e Moslems fron’i the nationals front. 


the ChiiK 

^ Even Thailand has imitated Japan in an-effort to reach India cul 


aiiy, A Siamese Goodwill Mission came to India in 1940 to tour the ( 
country. At Bombay it was greeted by M. R, Jayakar, a judge of & 
Federal Court, who in his welcoming address included Thailand in that 
region of Eastern Asia which Indian cultural and religious in^ufeap^ 
had penetrated,, Jayakar made a fine point by recalling that the Indian ; v 
[missions to the Far East in the past had been non-aggressive in character,; 
lie also underlined the missionary philosophy of Buddhism, which holds 
at missionaries to foreign lands should keep their eyes and cars open, * 
yut their mouths shut. 

But to go back to the Rising Ivin’s influence oyer India, it must be 


that Japan’s cultural drive was wedded to an intensive olTensiV 


on the economic front. By 1930, Japan was supplying 16 per. cent."; of 
India’s total imports. India Wat* a tempting market for Japan. Though ' 
Britain had a sort of monopol y on the import trade of India, and in spile 
of the almost: impenetrable tariff walls that were raised against Nippon* ; 
Japan continued to replace Empire manufacturers. Shrewdly realizing ' 
that there was only a faint tinkle in the average Indian’s pocket-book, 
the Japanese sold their goods not only attractively, but also at an 
incredible cheapness, They even under-cut Indian manufacturers in the 
sale of boots and shoes, outturn, tiles, toys, 


general toilet articles. 


hosier/, umbrellas, and 


The Japanese orientation of Indian nationalism came truly into its 
own jiist before the Si&o-Japanese War started in 1937. The number of 
Indian students going to Japan had been increasing by the yean, and by : 
* 93 $ J&p&n claimed that the number of Indian students in her univer¬ 
sities was second only to that of Great Britain. More and more Japanese 
> poets, philosophers, and artists came to India to address important 
gatherings and to meet leading Indians. When Yone Naguchi came to 
India, he was received by all the important leaders, including Gandhi 
and Tagore, and feted all over die country. There was a reciprocalflotv 


of Hindu piiblicsits and writers into Japan. 


The financiers of India also observed Japan closely and made a few ,, 
important deals. The late N. R, Saklatwala, the Farsi tycoon, shifted his. 
millions from India and invested them in Japan. Last, but far from least, 
jf 1 ? movement to bring Buddhistic learning back to India! More 


Buddhist temples and monasteries have been opened in India in the Iasi 
decade than in the preceding century. At each opening ceremony, a 






hist nation pounced upon another, Pan-Buddhism died before 
nu The heroic resistance of Chinese Mohammedans to Nippon's 
4 er the leadership of Gene: ai Pai Chung~hsi, Moslem leader, 

1 the Japanese claim that the Mohammedan population In 
been freed and is gratefully supporting Japan. All this, work- 
the unwritten code of comradcry among suffering peoples, has 
the latest phase of nationalist Indians Far-Eastern jolicy—that 
ncsc orientation../ - ' / ' •'{' ^ ,, 

as proved more fatal to IndoJapanese collaboration in the 
r in Asia is Nippon's rumbling march on the Asiatic mainland 
brought the aggressor almost to India's eastern door. Anu- 
eelings began to mount in India and began to be crystallized 
This came to such a point that the J apanese poet Naguchi 
die Indian poet Tagore: 14 What I fear most is the present 
:e in India which tends wilfully to blacken Japan in order to 
er from your country. . . ; Believe me, it is the war of f Asia 
'* To which India's poet replied: 

octrine of * Asia for Asia * which you enunciate in your letter, 
ument of political blackmail, has all the virtues of the'lessor 
hich I repudiate, and nothing of the larger humanity that 
>nc across the barriers of political labels and divisions." Tagore 
letter with the remark, ‘ Wishing your people whom I love, 
s, but remorse. . . ” 

:>re’s protest was added the younger voice of Harindra Chatto- 
who wrote i 
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;■ 6y formal to i«$pii^ : a war-We^y WorJdJ 

. Atl^il^c. Charter is a- wdcome de.p in? 
ipn of peace iirm, especiaiiy the second point wherein i thtff txfit 
;‘^pfir: A ‘ diekrc to see no temtonaf chafes that do not accord with the 
expressed ^wishes of the peoples concerned:” But as an Indian Y 
:f|$ that the point needs furtiier clarification if it is to carry conviction in 
• certain-siTat^ic areas of the world. Are the colonial peoples of older 
■ ^rhpiies included in this generous offer ? Wifi they be allowed a plebiscite 
to ciptmtim free, wishes and aspirations? Perhaps the third objective 
•b ntorc to the point. For in it the heads of the Anglo-American Powers 
announce their wish ' to see sovereign rights and self- 
^government restored to those who have been forcibly deprived of them.’* 
y|| lid* too leaves something to be desired . This guarantee is bound to 
l give hope to large masses of peoples in Europe, and yet to Asia i t seems 
like half a loaf. “ Forcibly deprived/* yes; but by whom and when ? 
Are iworyear-olc aggressions worse than two-1 mndred-year-old aggres- 


m 


down by'Hitler and the Mikado or also to the peoples who have been 
- icstles.eundcr the rule of British, French, and Dutch ? If all are included, 
then why not say so ? It will make all the difference in the world 
T he growing r ealization of the American people that it is not enough 
to will the wnr bat that they must also win the peace is perhaps the mpst 
hWrtemrtg development of the past quarter-century. The idea that 
’-.Anglo-American Powers are preparing themselves to police the world 
in the interim between the war’s end and the formation of a super- 
natioual world state is gaining greater currency as itien’s wishes for the 
future become more dear. That such a policy can go a long way toward 
preventing international chaos and new wars, is conceivable. But the 
suggestion j$ also bound to produce unnecessary suspicion in many parts 
of the world. 

Thai this suspicion will not occur to the peoples of America, England. 
,\nd the British Dominions, and to the refugee scholars and refugee 
gdycr/mients, is understandable. But only a conscious propagandist or 
a*i unconscious partisan can be blind to its possible effects up 0 ^ the 
pcoj M of South America, of Europe and Asia? and Africa. This fear, so 
full of dynamite, can be conquered once and for all through some 
symbolic act of self-sacrifice on the part of the Anglo-American Powers— 
some action here and now. And in this direction, India offers the most 
strategic Opportunity. , 

The exclusiveness of the AngiO-American alliance is lively to piociuce 
nn % us versus them feeling among the peoples of the world. Is it to be 
Anglo-Saxons on the one side and the rest of us on the othci The vaiole 
prospect is filled with the germs of future wars. Here again a symbolic 
inclusion of a non-Anglo-Saxon, non-Christian country preferably an 
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Gita: although there are several scriptures in Hinduism, Gila i 
“ ‘ j tbe Bible of the Hindus 


Gfahw • mistress of the household, the title of the Hindu mar ried w< 
Gujarat: a part of Bombay Province where the Gujarati language i* at: 
Gurba: a folk dance performed by women around a bonfire, 


Own: master-teacher 
Gurudcva: the great teacher 


Gurukula: the dan of the guru; the household of the guru embracing the wh 
school 


Hartal: a type oi 
or mour; 
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K^,v4a;. the ultimate emancipation 

*«.*„ y ;? tv, 

Pwi: India’s national after-dinner masticatory 

Panchatatitra: an ancient Sanskrit book of fables, ] 
die world's fables 


Pariah: untouchable; one beyond the pale 
Pramanshwitra: logic 
Pratwy: romance; also art of love 
Prm; love. 

Pucka; lasting; solid; high-ranking 
Pundit: a learned man 


Purdah: curtain; also the curtain which screens conservative I 
from die public eye 

i &zaw: great leadier 


ft&ga: a musical arrangement expressing a definite mood and mode 
fto/: government 
Ilajniti: &taiecraft 


Rishi: a man who reaches sainthood through severe penance and self-disci * 

Pali: bread . V .> ' \ " 

* unit of India; a silver coin with a value of approximately 
■ cents v; y f 
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literally insistence on truth; it is Gandhi Vp 
I HI 'zht ' frm&mUm 
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a woman volunteer 

2 Mother of the Universe; the original energy 
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• of the trinity otBrafane, Vishnu and Shiva ; famous as J 
: fit destrucjkn 


i ceremony 

* - the fourth in rank 
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idow; also a woman who has thus performed the 
deafly obsolete) 


e and attained sainthood (the practice is now pracri 
if; of one’s own country ; indigenous 
type of Hindu religious leader 


om: the meeting between a princess and her suitors so that she may 
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: book on epistemology 


l men and traders j 




■ skill; any special disctplmc i 


in 


h: a univex.iity 
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* who argues ad absiardum 


.j!$f| 

' a follower, as a Ganclhi-wa'lah 


jy#; li||p|p jp||W|fM 

Yagnopavit: the initiation -eremony prescribed for a twio 
Hindu at which the sacred cord is endowed 



; sacrifice 

Vdma: the god of death ; also the Hindu equivalent of Adam 

i ami: the Hindu equivalent of Eve 

Yoga: any one of the several Hindu systems of spiritual, r 
discipline which leads the votary to union with God 

Yogi ; a follower of one or more of the several systems of Yoga 
more acquainted with the type that excels in liadba Yoga, i ' 
physical Controls and asceticism 

Yaga: an age 


Zalsa: festival featuring music 
Zaazar : anklet of tinkling bells 
Zenana: women’s quarters 
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A Note on the Languages of In^ta 
(In which th above itwds ere to be found) 
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It is sometimes contended that India has more than 130 different lar 
j™ derives from a type of meticulous calculation which would 
180 languages to Canada. If the two hundred tongue, and diale: 

™ vanom Kcd Indian tribes were to be counted in a simi’ar (. 
ges m the United States, the number of languages here t 
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85,00 
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15,000,000 


Tamil 

Kanaresc 
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re millions can understand Hindustani although ti 
*: It; practically the whole of India, with the excep 
can get the meaning of Hindustani. Another var*° 
Urdu, which literally means ** army.'* The ixu*"* 

* istani and Urdu are these: while Hindustani use * — 
t Urdu uses the Persian script; and whereas the 
rit words in Hindustani, a greater number of;/.,, 
used in Urdu, The movement to establish 1 



u) as the lingua franca of India is yearly gathering momentum. 
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